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More troops survived critical injuries 
as Iraq, Afghanistan wars went on 


By Nancy Montgomery 

Stars and Stripes 

An analysis of all U.S. casualties in Iraq and Afghanistan 
found that troops who were critically injured in the wars’ 
later stages were far more likely to survive than those in¬ 
jured at their start, largely due to efforts aimed at stem¬ 
ming blood loss among the wounded. 

Survival among those most critically injured increased 
threefold during the course of the conflicts — from almost 
9 percent at the beginning of the Iraq War to 33 percent by 
the end of 2017. In Afghanistan, the increase in survival 
was even more dramatic, from just 2 percent in 2001 to 40 
percent by the end of 2017. 

“We knew survival had improved; it was a little surpris¬ 
ing how much it improved,” said Jeffrey Howard, a pro¬ 
fessor at the University of Texas at San Antonio and lead 
author of the study published this week in JAMA Surgery. 
“It’s huge gains.” 

The study identified the use of tourniquets, pre-hospital 
blood transfusions and transport to combat hospitals with¬ 
in 60 minutes as the three primary factors in improved 
survival rates. 

SEE STEMMING ON PAGE 7 


A soldier is evacuated to a medevac helicopter after 
being injured in an improvised explosive device attack 
near Molla Dust in Kandahar province, Afghanistan, 
in June 2011. 

Stars and Stripes 


Votel cautions against disengaging from fragile states too quickly 


By Missy Ryan 
The Washington Post 

TAMPA, Fla.—Four years, nine months, billions 
of dollars and tens of thousands of allied fighters’ 
lives. As the U.S.-backed Syrian forces declared a 
triumphant end last weekend to the battle against 
Islamic State, Gen. Joseph Votel, the head of U.S. 
Central Command, took a mental inventory. 

Millions of Iraqi and Syrian civilians have died 



Votel 


or been displaced in the conflict, which erupted 
less than three years after Washington declared 
victory in a previous insurgent war. U.S. combat 
casualties stand at 14. From that grim tabulation, 
Votel drew one central conclusion: America can¬ 
not afford to take its counterterrorism gains for 
granted. 

“I think that the lesson learned from that is we 
really have to be very careful when we step away 
from our interests, and if we try to do it too quickly, 


that’s the cost,” he said in an interview from CENT- 
COM headquarters on the eve of his retirement. 

The closure of the campaign to eliminate what 
the extremist group calls its caliphate coincides 
with the end of Votel’s nearly 40-year military ca¬ 
reer, about half of which was spent immersed in 
the counterinsurgency operations that have con¬ 
sumed the Pentagon’s attention since 2001. 

SEE VOTEL ON PAGE 9 
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Navy challenged on plan to mothball USS Truman 



Sailors take part in a general quarters drill in the hangar bay of 
the USS Harry S. Truman in the Atlantic Ocean on March 18. 
Lawmakers question the Navy’s proposal to retire the Truman early. 


By Caitlin M. Kenney 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A Navy de¬ 
cision to decommission the USS 
Harry S. Truman, taking the 
aircraft carrier out of service 25 
years early, and put the savings 
into future investments has left 
some House lawmakers scratch¬ 
ing their heads at the service’s 
drastic cost-cutting measure at 
the expense of a seaworthy ship. 

Some lawmakers argued the 
move goes against the Navy’s 
projected needs for the fleet only 
three years ago. The decision be¬ 
came a point of contention during 
a House Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee hearing Tuesday afternoon. 

Rep. Rob Wittman, of Vir¬ 
ginia, the ranking Republican 
on the committee’s subpanel on 
seapower and projection forces, 
told Navy and Marines officials at 
the hearing that mothballing the 
Truman is counter to the Navy’s 
assessment of how they needed to 
maintain the fleet. 

“Why would then we retire the 
Truman 25 years early in rela¬ 
tion to the demands that we see 
around us and with our adversar¬ 
ies building carriers at a pretty 
brisk pace?,” he asked them. 

China currently has two air¬ 
craft carriers and a third is under 
construction. Russia has only one 
aircraft carrier. 

The Navy is “all in on the Ford 
[class] carrier and moving to that 
carrier as fast as we can,” re¬ 
sponded James Geurts, assistant 
secretary of the Navy for research 
development and acquisition. He 
then highlighted the new carrier 
class’ features such as “increased 
survivability” and “increased ca¬ 
pability that will allow us to fly 
the airwing of the future.” 


Yet in another hearing ear¬ 
lier Tuesday, Wittman also ques¬ 
tioned acting Defense Secretary 
Pat Shanahan about the Truman 
and the Pentagon chief said the 
decision to decommission the 
carrier could be revisited. 

“We can change these deci¬ 
sions,” Shanahan told members 
of the House Armed Services 
Committee. 

The Truman is a Nimitz-class 
aircraft carrier based out of Nor¬ 
folk, Va., and the fourth-newest 
carrier in the fleet. The Ford- 
class carriers are the newest car¬ 
rier class after the Nimitz, which 
makes up a total of 10 carriers in 
the fleet. 

The Ford-class has a smaller 
“Island” structure, which in¬ 
cludes the ship’s bridge, allowing 
more space for flight operations 
on the desk, according to a Navy 
website about the ship. It also has 
a smaller crew than the Nimitz- 
class carrier and is designed to 


Courtney STRAHAN/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


allow the integration of future 
manned and unmanned aircraft 
with little modification. 

The Navy’s only Ford-class 
carrier, the USS Gerald R. Ford, 
is undergoing a year of mainte¬ 
nance and upgrades in Newport 
News, Va., but is three months be¬ 
hind in its availability to the fleet, 
according to Geurts. 

The Navy’s decision to buy two 
Ford-class carriers was to “solid¬ 
ify that production line, get that 
moving,” he said. 

When they next looked at how 
they would compete in a future 
conflict, it “led to some tough 
choices” including retiring the 
Truman early in order to “look at 
other technologies.” 

By retiring the Truman before 
its next overhaul in fiscal year 
2024, the Navy would save $3.4 
billion in the next five years as 
well as an additional $1 billion a 
year in savings related to its op¬ 
erations and maintenance, Rear 


Adm. Randy Crites, deputy as¬ 
sistant secretary of the Navy for 
management and budget, said 
March 12 during a budget pre¬ 
sentation at the Pentagon. 

Shanahan said Tuesday that 
the Truman decision was a stra¬ 
tegic choice and made in coordi¬ 
nation with the buying of the two 
Ford-class carriers. 

The total cost to the Navy for 
the two ships will be about $24 
billion, according to a USNI News 
story in January. 

“There isn’t a drawdown of ca¬ 
pacity until mid-2020, so it’s not 
like this is an irreversible deci¬ 
sion, but we took the savings to in¬ 
vest in the future force,” he said. 

Shanahan also said the Penta¬ 
gon will wait to see what the Navy 
comes back with as it updates “its 
355-ship strategy and looks at its 
force structure.” 

The decommissioning of the 
Truman would leave 10 aircraft 
carriers in the U.S. fleet and, 
according to the Navy’s 30-year 
shipbuilding plan, it would drop 
to nine carriers by 2027. 

“Tough decision. We tried to do 
it early enough so that we could 
have a robust discussion about it, 
given the weight of that decision,” 
said Geurts. 

Vice Adm. William Merz, the 
deputy chief of naval operations 
for warfare systems, said the 
decision regarding the Truman 
was “not a war-fighting decision, 
it was more of [an] investment 
decision.” 

Based on studies by the Navy, 
Merz said they were directed to 
focus on ships designed for the fu¬ 
ture of the Navy. With the Navy’s 
plan to increase to 355 ships with 
12 aircraft carriers, he said they 
wanted to grow the carrier fleet 


with the Ford-class. 

The Navy decided to retire the 
ship early because they didn’t 
want to lose a year to “figure 
out which direction we want to 
go with these alternate invest¬ 
ments,” Merv added. 

Rep. Gil Cisneros, D-Calif., 
went back to Shanahan’s com¬ 
ments from the earlier hearing, 
and said it was his understand¬ 
ing that the Navy did not want the 
ship decommissioned. 

“What would it take to revisit 
that and to basically change that 
decision so that we keep the USS 
Truman?,” he asked the Navy 
leadership during the Tuesday 
afternoon hearing. 

Geurts defended President 
Donald Trump’s budget plan to 
decommission the Truman, but 
added that the purchase of the 
equipment for the refueling of 
the Truman was not to start until 
next year, allowing time to ana¬ 
lyze and debate the decision. 

Rep. Elaine Luria, D-Va., said 
she was “really baffled” by the 
Navy’s budget and the Truman 
decision. 

“I just can’t even comprehend 
the thought process that we’re 
quote-unquote saving money by 
decommissioning a ship halfway 
through its life,” she said. 

Luria also said the force struc¬ 
ture assessment states the Navy 
needs 11 aircraft carriers. 

Luria said she has met with 
the combatant commanders of 
U.S. Central Command and U.S. 
European Command who do 
not receive all the carriers that 
they request in their operational 
areas. “So how can you justify 
further reducing the number of 
carriers?” she asked. 

kenney.caitlin@stripes.com 
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Jason GEDDEs/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


The Virginia-class fast-attack submarine USS North Dakota pulls into Naval Submarine Base New London 
in Groton, Conn, on Jan. 31. The head of U.S. Indo-Pacific Command told U.S. lawmakers Wednesday 
that the Navy needs more subs to adequately patrol the Pacific. 


Sub shortfall in Pacific poses threat 
to daily operations, admiral warns 


By Wyatt Olson 

Stars and Stripes 

The Navy has half the subma¬ 
rines it needs to patrol the Pacific 
as it keeps tabs on undersea com¬ 
petitors such as China and Rus¬ 
sia, the head of U.S. Indo-Pacific 
Command said Wednesday. 

“My day-to-day requirement 
is met by slightly over 50 percent 
of what I ask for,” Adm. Philip 
Davidson told the House Armed 
Services Committee during a 
hearing. 

“The capacity limitations as 
we go down over the course of 
the next several years is indeed 
a threat to day-to-day operations 
that I think we need to have in the 
theater,” he said. 


The Navy’s submarine shortage 
is an ongoing problem. Davidson’s 
predecessor, Adm. Harry Harris, 
bemoaned the shortfall two years 
ago. 

“The numbers are low and 
getting smaller,” Harris told the 
same committee in April 2017, 
when the Navy’s entire attack sub 
fleet of 52 was projected to shrink 
to 42 by 2026. That number today 
is 51. 

Davidson said it is “a critical 
need” in the Pacific “to reverse 
the trend on our way to a force 
structure of 42 in a 2026 time 
frame.” 

“The number of submarines is 
an area in which we hold an asym¬ 
metrical advantage over virtually, 
well, all our adversaries,” he said. 


“It’s a critical advantage that we 
need to extend.” 

In his written testimony, Da¬ 
vidson said that of the 400 foreign 
submarines operating the world, 
75 percent of them are in the 
Indo-Pacific region. 

China, Russia and North Korea 
alone operate 160 of them, and as 
they continue to increase their 
sub capacity, the U.S. is retiring 
such vessels faster than they are 
replaced, he said. 

“Potential adversary subma¬ 
rine activity has tripled from 
2008 levels, which requires at 
least a corresponding increase 
on the part of the United States to 
maintain superiority,” he said. 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOIson 


Pompeo wants NATO to help Ukraine 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

The U.S. and its allies in Eu¬ 
rope could agree at an upcoming 
NATO meeting to provide more 
support to Ukraine in its efforts 
to resist Russian aggression in 
the region, America’s top diplo¬ 
mat said Wednesday. 

“Next week I am hopeful, when 
our NATO colleagues are in town, 
we will be able to announce an¬ 
other series of actions that we 
will jointly take together to push 
back against what Russia is doing 
there in Crimea and the Sea of 
Azov and the region,” Secretary 
of State Mike Pompeo said during 
a congressional hearing. 

Pompeo will host NATO for¬ 
eign ministers at a meeting next 
week in Washington, where allies 
also will mark the alliance’s 70th 
anniversary. 

While Ukraine is not a member 
of the alliance, Russia’s 2014 mili¬ 
tary intervention in that country 
and subsequent annexation of its 
Crimean Peninsula has altered 


the security landscape across 
Europe. 

“I don’t know that we’ve done 
all that we can yet,” Pompeo told 
lawmakers. 

For its part, the U.S. has been 
training Ukrainian troops in¬ 
volved in the battle against Rus¬ 
sia-backed separatists ever since 
fighting began five years ago. In 
May, Washington stepped up its 
support when it started to pro¬ 
vide military equipment, such 
as anti-tank Javelin missiles, to 
Ukraine’s military. 

In September, the U.S. Coast 
Guard also transferred two Is¬ 
land-class cutters, armed with 
.50-caliber machine guns and 
25 mm deck guns, to Ukraine as 
part of an effort to bolster the 
country’s weak navy. 

Earlier this month, U.S. Euro¬ 
pean Command Gen. Curtis M. 
Scaparrotti said Ukraine needs 
more assistance in building its 
navy, particularly after it lost 
three ships during an October 
confrontation with the Russian 
navy in the Kerch Strait. 


“I think there are some areas 
there that we can — we can help 
them get this navy back up and 
begin to supply it with what they 
believe they need to defend them¬ 
selves and deter Russia’s aggres¬ 
sive actions,” Scaparrotti told the 
Senate Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee on March 5. 

In November, Russian coast 
guard vessels fired upon and 
seized the three Ukrainian ships 
that were attempting to pass 
through the Kerch Strait to the 
Sea of Azov. The clash was the 
sharpest escalation of force by 
Russia since it invaded Ukraine 
in 2014 and launched a proxy war 
in the country’s east. 

Pompeo did not offer specifics 
Wednesday on what steps NATO 
could take when allies meet. He 
said the U.S. is “constantly evalu¬ 
ating” whether it is providing the 
right mix of resources. 

“Not only the tools you see — 
munitions and arms — but intel¬ 
ligence-sharing,” Pompeo said. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 


US might not be 
able to detect 
N. Korean attack 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — The 
top U.S. commander in South 
Korea warned lawmakers that 
intelligence, surveillance and 
reconnaissance assets may be 
insufficient to detect a possible 
attack from the North if denucle¬ 
arization talks fail and tensions 
begin to rise again. 

Gen. Robert Abrams, the com¬ 
mander of U.S. Forces Korea, 
expressed confidence in overall 
military readiness despite a re¬ 
duction in the scope of joint train¬ 
ing exercises with South Korea. 
But he noted that North Korea’s 
activity is “inconsistent with de¬ 
nuclearization” and is casting a 
cloud over the sense of calm on 
the divided peninsula. 

“I remain clear-eyed about the 
fact that despite a reduction in 
tensions along the Demilitarized 
Zone and a cessation of strategic 
provocations coupled with public 
statements of intent to denuclear¬ 
ize, little to no verifiable change 
has occurred in North Korea’s 
military capabilities,” he said 
Wednesday during a hearing be¬ 
fore the House Armed Services 
Committee. 

“As such, I believe it is neces¬ 
sary to maintain a postured and 
readied force to deter any possible 
aggressive actions,” he added. 

Abrams, who assumed com¬ 
mand in November, also said the 
military has enough intelligence, 
surveillance and reconnaissance 
resources, known as ISR, as long 
as the diplomatic push to rid 
North Korea of its nuclear weap¬ 
ons continues. 

“But as we look to the future 
as conditions might change, if 
they change negatively then our 
stance, our posture is not ade¬ 
quate to provide us an unblinking 
eye to give us early warning and 
indicators,” he said in response 
to a question. “We’re short to be 
able to do that if things start to 
turn bad.” 

North Korea demonstrated 
strong progress in its efforts to de¬ 
velop a nuclear weapon that could 
target the U.S. mainland during a 
series of missile and nuclear tests 
in 2016-17 that raised fears of a 
new war. Tensions have ebbed 
since the North began engaging 
in U.S.-led diplomatic efforts, 
including holding two summits 
with the United States. 

But the nuclear talks stalled 
after the most recent summit be¬ 
tween President Donald Trump 
and North Korean leader Kim 
Jong Un in Hanoi, Vietnam, col¬ 
lapsed amid differences over 
North Korea’s demands for 
sanctions relief and the U.S. in¬ 
sistence on final, fully verified 
denuclearization. 


Trump’s administration has 
acknowledged slow progress but 
maintained optimism that it can 
reach a deal with the commu¬ 
nist state, eager to show progress 
where past U.S. administrations 
had failed. 

“We have not yet seen them 
make the big move that we were 
frankly hoping that they would 
do in Hanoi,” Secretary of State 
Mike Pompeo said during a sep¬ 
arate congressional hearing on 
Wednesday. “I’m still hopeful 
that we can engage and negoti¬ 
ate with them and get to the right 
outcome.” 

North Korea is seeking a re¬ 
ciprocal 
approach 
to talks in 
which it is 
rewarded 
for steps al¬ 
ready taken 
toward denu¬ 
clearization, 
including 
a testing 
moratorium 
and what it 
says was the 
destruction 
of its main 
nuclear test¬ 
ing site. 

. . However, 

to maintain recent satel- 
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Abrams , , 

commander of 

U.S. Forces Korea J? “ aah 
15 that the 
regime was 
considering pulling out of denu¬ 
clearization talks and could re¬ 
sume missile tests. 

The United States maintains 
some 28,500 servicemembers 
in South Korea, which remains 
technically at war with the North 
since their 1950-53 conflict ended 
in an armistice instead of a peace 
treaty. 

The military has adjusted to the 
administration’s decision to scale 
back drills with the South Kore¬ 
ans, Abrams said, adding the al¬ 
lies had conducted 82 combined 
field training exercises since he 
took command in November. 

“We met all our training objec¬ 
tives,” he told lawmakers. “The 
biggest difference is we just don’t 
talk about it publicly.” 
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Troops stage disaster training on Okinawa 


Mass casualties 
are focus of drills 


By Matthew M. Burke 

Stars and Stripes 

KADENA AIR BASE, Japan 
— Disaster may strike at any sec¬ 
ond in the Indo-Pacific, where 
typhoons and earthquakes are 
regular events, which is why the 
medical units of the 18th Wing 
must always be ready. 

This week, the 18th Medical 
Group and 18th Aeromedical 
Evacuation Squadron took part 
in a rare mass-casualty training 
exercise in conjunction with the 
U.S. Naval Hospital on Okinawa. 

Over two days of training, 
airmen processed and evacu¬ 
ated simulated stable patients to 
a tented staging area so the naval 
hospital could focus on the criti¬ 
cally injured. 

“This is the first time we’ve 
set these tents up and it’s letting 
our folks see their equipment,” 
said exercise organizer Mqj. John 
Delehanty, 38, of Belfast, Maine. 
He is the medical readiness flight 
commander for the 18th Medical 
Support Squadron. 

“What we’re doing here is giv¬ 
ing them a chance to use it in 
preparation for a natural disaster- 
type event so that if that were to 
happen and we needed to set this 
up, the first time they’re doing it 
isn’t the day we need it,” he said. 
“That is the big driver here.” 

The exercise began Tuesday 
with many patients from a simu¬ 
lated natural disaster coming into 
the naval hospital. As they were 
treated, the stable patients were 
moved to open up beds for the 
critically injured. 

That is where the 18th Medi¬ 
cal Group and 18th Aeromedical 
Evacuation Squadron came in. 

Stable patients were bused to 
medical tents called an En-Route 
Patient Staging System set up 
by medical group airmen near 
Kadena’s sprawling flight line. 

Each ventilated tent holds 10 
beds, but modules can be added 
to accommodate up to 200 beds, 
Delehanty said. They can go any¬ 
where they are needed. 

The staging system is equipped 
with communication and comput¬ 
er systems, medical equipment 
and basic supplies like intra¬ 
venous fluids, medications and 
bandages. 

The first four patients to arrive 
were deemed critically injured. 
One had a simulated sucking chest 
wound. There was also a severed 
jugular vein, severe bums and a 
crushing wound. 

They were in-processed by 
nurse Capt. Michael Strong and 
medical technician Tech Sgt. 
Damian Sharpe. The simulated 
patients’ medical paperwork was 
scrutinized and vital signs were 
taken. 

Medical personnel checked to 
make sure the patients had all the 
medications they needed and that 
no further interventions were 
necessary. 


Airmen from the 18th Aeromedical Evacuation Squadron load simulated casualties aboard a KC-135 Stratotanker during a mass-casualty 
medical training exercise at Kadena Air Base, Okinawa, on Wednesday. 


It gives us a 
sense of what we’re 
capable of doing and 
also bringing that 
team together to be 
able to see where 
our strengths lie. f 

Tech Sgt. Kylle Hannan 

18th Medical Operations Squadron 


Airmen from the 18th Medical Group carry a simulated casualty to a KC-135 Stratotanker during the 
exercise Wednesday. 


Then a handoff report was 
filled out for the 18th Aeromedi¬ 
cal Evacuation Squadron, which 
would evacuate the injured from 
Okinawa. 

The staging area came alive 
with a flurry of activity as more 
and more patients arrived. Air¬ 
men rushed back and forth 
between the communications 
equipment, a computer system 
and the patients, troubleshooting 


issues as they arose. 

Two individuals had the same 
identifying numbers on their pa¬ 
perwork. Medical group person¬ 
nel called the hospital to sort out 
the misunderstanding. 

“This prepares us if we go down 
range or if there was an emergen¬ 
cy here on island,” said emergen¬ 
cy medical technician Tech Sgt. 
Kylle Hannan, of the 18th Medi¬ 
cal Operations Squadron. “It tests 


our capabilities of what we’re able 
to do to help our patients. We’re 
taking care of them with limited 
supplies or even people.” 

After the patients’ paperwork 
was filled out, they were given an 
identifying hospital bracelet. Vital 
signs were once again checked. 

The medical group airmen car¬ 
ried their stretchers one by one 
back onto the buses and a high- 
deck vehicle that waited outside. 


The patients’ paperwork was 
strapped into their litters with 
them. 

The simulated casualties were 
taken to the flight line and handed 
off to the 18th Aeromedical Evac¬ 
uation Squadron, which loaded 
them on racks aboard a waiting 
KC-135 Stratotanker. 

“It gives us a sense of what 
we’re capable of doing and also 
bringing that team together to be 
able to see where our strengths lie 
and then ... location — like where 
would we set this up,” Hannan 
said. 

Delehanty said moving patients 
in a disaster scenario is critical. 

“This gives us a place to hold 
the patients, especially once 
they’ve been cleared to fly and 
we’re just waiting for the planes 
to come in to move them, so it 
frees us up to provide more care 
to more people while also moving 
these folks out,” he said. 

Organizers hope the exercise 
will become an annual event. 

burke.matt@stripes.com 
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Photos by Carlos BoNGioANNi/Stars and Stripes 


The family of Staff Sgt. Travis Atkins join President Donald Trump during a Medal of Honor ceremony at 
the White House on Wednesday. 


Just all over appreciation for his men ... 
The medal is something that I take a lot of 
pride in, but it is your words that mean the 
most to me. f 

Trevor Oliver 

son of the late Staff Sgt. Travis Atkins, a Medal of Honor recipient 



Trump lays his hand on the shoulder of teary-eyed Trevor Oliver 
during the ceremony. Moments before, Oliver received the 
posthumously awarded medal on behalf of his father, who was killed 
in Iraq in 2007. 


Family in awe as Atkins' heroism honored 


By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Trevor 
Oliver stood before a standing- 
room-only crowd in the White 
House East Room on Wednesday 
and listened intently as President 
Donald Trump praised his father 
and his decision some 12 years 
ago to trade his own life to spare 
three other Americans on a dusty 
road in Iraq. 

Oliver, the 22-year-old son of 
the late Army Staff Sgt. Travis At¬ 
kins, took a deep breath moments 
before Trump was to present him 
with the Medal of Honor, the na¬ 
tion’s highest military honor, for 
his father’s actions in June 2007 
— tackling a suicide bomber and 
using his own body to shield three 
other soldiers from the blast. 

As Oliver prepared to accept 
the medal Wednesday afternoon, 


By Dan Lamothe 

The Washington Post 

The posthumous award of the 
Medal of Honor to Army Staff 
Sgt. Travis Atkins highlights the 
Pentagon’s longtime struggles to 
fully recognize some of the U.S. 
military’s most highly regarded 
modern-day heroes. 

President Donald Trump pre¬ 
sented the Medal of Honor on 
Wednesday to Atkins’ son, Trevor 
Oliver. Atkins was honored for 
tackling a suicide bomber and 
using his own body to shield three 
other soldiers from the blast in 
Anbar province of Iraq in June 
2007. 

It’s likely that the Pentagon 
may soon belatedly award other 
servicemembers the nation’s 
highest combat decoration. 


Trump turned to him. In an un¬ 
scripted moment, the president 
asked the young man to speak 
about his late father. 

Receiving the Medal of Honor 
for his dad was “an absolute 
honor” and a “surreal moment,” 
Oliver said over a standing ova¬ 
tion of uniformed servicemem¬ 
bers and civilians. 

“I still haven’t fully accepted 
it yet,” he said. “Just all over ap¬ 
preciation for his men, and all of 
the things you all have said to me 
over the past couple of days. It 
has meant the world to me, and it 
changes my life. 

“The medal is something that I 
take a lot of pride in, but it is your 
words that mean the most to me.” 

Those words were the stories 
told in recent days to Oliver and 
other members of the Atkins fam¬ 
ily of Travis Atkins’ actions in 


To date, no living servicemem- 
ber or veteran has received the 
Medal of Honor for actions in 
Iraq. Seventeen Americans have 
been awarded Medals of Honor 
for actions in Afghanistan, in¬ 
cluding four posthumous awards. 

Doug Sterner, an Army vet¬ 
eran and historian who has tes¬ 
tified before Congress on valor 
issues, said Wednesday that he 
is aware of at least one case in 
which a living Army veteran will 
soon be awarded the Medal of 
Honor for actions in Iraq. Sterner 
said he could not disclose whom, 
and Army officials declined to 
comment. 

Atkins’ award is the latest to 
surface since then-Defense Sec¬ 
retary Ash Carter launched a 
review in 2016 after years of U.S. 
troops and some members of 


Iraq and the anecdotes that told 
of the fallen sergeant’s impres¬ 
sive military service and his, at 
times, R-rated sense of humor. 

Trump, who made the decision 
last year to elevate the Distin¬ 
guished Service Cross that Atkins’ 
family initially received in 2008 
for his actions to the nation’s top 
military honor, thanked the fallen 
soldier’s family for his willing¬ 
ness to make “the supreme sacri¬ 
fice” for other servicemembers. 

“In his final moments on Earth, 
Travis did not run,” Trump said. 
“He didn’t know what it was to 
run. He did not hesitate. He rose 
to the highest calling, and he laid 
down his life to save the lives of 
his fellow warriors.” 

Among the attendees Wednes¬ 
day at the White House were the 
three men who were only a few 
feet away when the suicide bomb 


Congress voicing frustration over 
how few recipients came from 
modern conflicts. 

The Pentagon set out to review 
more than 1,300 cases in which 
U.S. troops had received the na¬ 
tion’s second- and third-highest 
valor awards to make sure the 
recipients were not worthy of a 
more prestigious medal. 

The dearth of modern Medals 
of Honor has been attributed to 
the inexperience U.S. command¬ 
ers had with recommending and 
processing the award early in the 
Iraq and Afghanistan wars. The 
United States had not been in a 
major conflict in years, and few 
Vietnam veterans remained in 
the ranks. 

Dwight Mears, a retired Army 
officer and historian who pub¬ 
lished a book about the Medal of 


went off and instantly killed At¬ 
kins. Another 50 some soldiers 
who served in the Army’s 10th 
Mountain Division also attended, 
Trump said. 

It was not immediately clear 
to former Army Sgt. Sand Aijo 
what his squad leader was doing 
as he watched Atkins body slam 
a young man onto that dusty road 
known as Route Caprice in rural 
Iraq on June 1, 2007. 

From the turret of his Hum- 
vee, Aijo watched as Atkins, 
who earned respect through his 
actions and attention to detail, 
methodically moved his body di¬ 
rectly between the pinned-down 
man and that of Aijo and two 
other American soldiers. Then 
came the explosion. 

“He saved my life and the life 
of several others,” Aijo said Tues¬ 
day at the Pentagon, recalling At- 


Honor, said that there was “a cul¬ 
tural problem with the military 
not knowing what the appropriate 
gallantry thresholds were.” 

“I think it is largely resolved 
at this point, but there was some 
naivete early in those conflicts,” 
he said. 

U.S. military officials said 
Wednesday that the Pentagon also 
has approved recent upgrades 
for 12 soldiers to receive Distin¬ 
guished Service Crosses, three 
Marines and 12 sailors to receive 
Navy Crosses, and five airmen 
to receive Air Force Crosses. 
The medals were upgraded from 
the Silver Star, the third-highest 
valor award. 

The Marine Corps also upgrad¬ 
ed nine additional awards to Sil¬ 
ver Star, and the Navy upgraded 
18. 


kins’ act on that hot day near the 
village of Abu Samak in a stretch 
of Iraqi territory known at the 
time as the Triangle of Death. “I 
would not be here today without 
him.” 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 
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EUROPE 


US troops 

Poland hosts 2-day 
event for anniversary 
ofWWIlPOW breakout 

By Martin E gnash 

Stars and Stripes 

American soldiers joined their Polish 
counterparts in Zagan, Poland, for two 
days of festivities over the weekend com¬ 
memorating the 75th anniversary of the 
daring escape from a prisoner-of-war 
camp located there during World War II. 

Though 73 of the 76 men were recap¬ 
tured after fleeing Stalag Luft III through 
334 feet of tunnels on that late March 1944 
night, the event has come to be known as 
the “Great Escape” and was hailed for 
causing the Wehrmacht to expend man¬ 
power hunting down the escapees. 

It was the basis for a 1950 book, “The 
Great Escape” by Australian fighter pilot 
Paul Brickhill, and a 1963 Best Picture- 
nominated film adaptation that starred an 
ensemble cast, including Steve McQueen, 
James Garner and Charles Bronson. It’s 
also been made into more than one video 
game. 

The celebration, which took place at a 
POW museum where the camp once stood, 
included a 10K run, static displays of Pol¬ 
ish and U.S. military equipment, tours of 
POW barracks and groups of living history 
re-enactors bringing the past alive for the 
soldiers, the military said in a statement. 

The U.S. troops on hand — members of 
the 1st Armored Brigade Combat Team, 
1st Infantry Division — were in Poland as 
part of a nine-month rotation to Europe to 
support Operation Atlantic Resolve, the 
ongoing mission to deter a resurgent Rus¬ 
sia after that country’s 2014 annexation 
Ukraine’s Crimean Peninsula. 

The real “Great Escape,” attributed to 
British Royal Air Force pilot Roger Bush- 
ell, involved elements that sound more like 
the details of a movie. 

The prisoners used thousands of floor¬ 
boards to keep the tunnels 30 feet under 
the ground from caving. They forged Ger¬ 
man documents, made disguises and re¬ 
moved excess dirt from the tunnels — 200 
tons of it — by scattering it in the prison 
yard through their pant legs, as in the film 
“The Shawshank Redemption.” 

In one case, the prisoners bribed a men¬ 
tally challenged guard with chocolate to 
get valuable information, reminiscent of 
the television series “Hogan’s Heroes,” 
set in a WWII POW camp. They got him 
to sign a receipt for the chocolate and used 
that to blackmail him into bringing in a 
camera and film. 

The escape was conceived as an exodus 
of more than 200 prisoners, but German 
sentries spotted and shot the 77th man to 
emerge from the tunnel, cutting short the 
plan. In the end, only two Norwegians and 
a Dutchman made it to freedom. 

The last of the men who made it out of 
the tunnel and survived, Dick Churchill, 
died last month at age 99, the BBC report¬ 
ed. He had been recaptured within three 
days of the escape. 

Though based on the exploits of the real 
POWs, the film departs significantly from 
reality in some ways, such as including 
Americans among the escapees. Ameri¬ 
cans had helped build the tunnels, code- 
named Tom, Dick and Harry, but in real 
life, none was among those who made it out 
of Harry, the only tunnel actually used. 

In the case of the 73 escapees, 50 offi¬ 
cers were shot on Adolf Hitler’s orders. 


celebrate the 'Great Escape' 



Photos by Kris WpieHT/Courtesy of the U.S. Army 


A Polish boy climbs inside of a Polish Army tank during a commemoration event held on Saturday and Sunday for the 75th 
anniversary of the “Great Escape” from the Stalag Luft III POW camp in Zagan, Poland. 



Soldiers from the 1st Armored Brigade 
Combat Team, 1st Infantry Division 
pose with Polish locals during the 
commemoration of the “Great Escape” 

75 years ago in Zagan. 

The Nazis initially said all 50 were killed 
while resisting capture or trying to es¬ 
cape again, but a military tribunal in 1947 
found 18 Nazis guilty of war crimes for the 
executions. 

“There was a lot of pain here,” said 
Bartolomeiej Danilowicz, a Polish living 
history re-enactor quoted in the Army 
statement. 

“It’s a historic place; during World War 
II there was Nazi Germany here and now 
it’s amazing that we have the U.S. and Pol¬ 
ish army here.” 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 



Polish re-enactors portray soldiers from the U.S. 1st Infantry Division in World War II 
during the escape commemoration. 



U.S. soldiers from the 1st Armored Brigade Combat Team, 1st Infantry Division and 
their Polish civilian partners join for a 10k run during the weekend commemoration. 
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WAR ON TERRORISM 


SIGAR: Peace 
could threaten 
US-funded work 



Stars and Stripes 


Flight medic Staff Sgt. Garrick Morgenweck works to stop the bleeding on Pfc. Erick Santos, who 
received a gunshot wound to the chest on June 26, 2011, in Kandahar province, Afghanistan. Training 
and procedural changes have led to a significant reduction in mortality rates, a medical study found. 

Stemming: Medical study shows significance 
of improved training, equipment and procedures 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

“Given that the primary cause of 
death in combat trauma is hemor¬ 
rhage, these findings are not sur¬ 
prising,” the study said. “The key 
lesson from 16 years of conflict 
is that military trauma system 
advancements may be associated 
with increased survival, echoing 
historical themes of continued im¬ 
provements to hemorrhage con¬ 
trol and blood replacement and 
reducing time to treatment.” 

Using tourniquets and step¬ 
ping up response time with blood 
transfusions and helicopter flights 
to hospitals happened as military 
trauma systems expanded, adapt¬ 
ed and improved over the decade- 
plus conflicts. 

In Afghanistan, a 2009 policy 
decision by then-Defense Sec¬ 
retary Robert Gates to halve the 
medevac response time to an hour 
— known as the “golden hour” — 
was a key to a 63 percent reduc¬ 
tion in mortality, the study said. 
The policy fueled the expansion 
of medevac services and forward- 
deployed surgical resources. 

“It really made a big impact,” 
Howard said. “Prior to that policy 
change, only about 25 percent of 
troops got to (a hospital) within 
an hour.” 

But even by 2012, medevacs 


If the system hadn’t 
improved things, 
it would have been 
much, much worse. 9 

Jeffrey Howard 

lead author of a study of U.S. 
casualties in Iraq and Afghanistan 


with transfusion capabilities were 
rare, a previous study found. 

“It really required an extreme 
reworking of the trauma system 
in that theater,” Howard said. 

Some 5,400 Americans have 
been killed in combat in the Iraq 
and Afghanistan wars since 2001, 
Pentagon data show. 

The study’s analysis of 56,763 
injuries from both theaters esti¬ 
mated that improved response 
prevented 1,506 additional fa¬ 
talities in Afghanistan and 2,166 
additional fatalities in Iraq. Of 
those, about 24 percent came 
from timely blood transfusions, 
13 percent from tourniquet use 
and 7.5 percent from transport 
times within 60 minutes. 

Especially in Afghanistan, 
blood transfusion and transport 
times were connected because 


the transfusions were usually 
given on the medevacs. 

Overall, in both Iraq and Af¬ 
ghanistan, critical injuries com¬ 
prised more than 16 percent of 
all casualties and more than 90 
percent of combat deaths. 

“If the system hadn’t improved 
things, it would have been much, 
much worse,” Howard said. 

None of the three main factors 
that boosted survival rates were 
new. Tourniquets have been used 
for millennia; rapid transport of 
the wounded for centuries; and 
blood replacement for more than 
100 years. 

But the study shows the signifi¬ 
cance of incremental improve¬ 
ments in training, equipment and 
procedures over the past two de¬ 
cades — such as wider availability 
and use of tourniquets, and fresh, 
whole blood products — some of 
which has been driven by chang¬ 
ing battlefield conditions. 

“We want to make sure we re¬ 
member these lessons for the next 
time,” Howard said. The next 
war may be different, he said, but 
maximizing survivability won’t. 

“The key is to minimize the 
time from injury to treatment,” 
he said. 

montgomery.nancy@stripes.com 

Twitter:@montgomerynance 


By Phillip Walter Wellman 

Stars and Stripes 

KABUL, Afghanistan — An 
agreement to end the Afghani¬ 
stan War could present addition¬ 
al risks to $130 billion worth of 
U.S. reconstruction efforts in the 
country, a government watchdog 
said Thursday, calling on policy¬ 
makers to plan for a post-peace 
deal environment. 

Eight high-risk areas capable 
of hampering U.S-funded efforts 
were detailed in a report by the 
Special Inspector General for Af¬ 
ghanistan Reconstruction, which 
was delivered to Congress and the 
secretaries of State and Defense. 

Since 2014, SIGAR has devel¬ 
oped a “high-risk list” for each 
new Congress outlining the 
threats to U.S. investment in Af¬ 
ghanistan, such as widespread 
insecurity, corruption and the 
illegal drug trade. However, the 
most recent catalog differs in that 
it identifies three risks that might 
persist after a peace settlement 
between the Taliban and the Af¬ 
ghan government or arise out of 
such a deal. 

“Peace would be welcome 
news,” SIGAR said. “But a peace 
settlement could also bring its 
own set of challenges to sustain¬ 
ing what has been achieved since 
2001 in one of the world’s most 
isolated, impoverished, and con¬ 
flict-plagued countries.” 

While officials say much work 
remains before any accord is 
reached, both the American and 
Taliban representatives taking 
part in the peace talks said prog¬ 
ress was made during the latest 
round of discussions, which in¬ 
cluded draft terms on the with¬ 
drawal of U.S. troops and Taliban 
assurances on counterterrorism. 

Any deal won’t necessarily 
eliminate all of the concerns on 
SIGAR’s list, but Afghan women’s 
already fragile rights constitute 
one of three areas that the lat¬ 
est report specifically names as 
a possible casualty of the peace 
process. 

The U.S. has spent more than 
$1 billion to advance the status 
of Afghan women since 2002, but 
SIGAR pointed to concerns that 


women’s rights won’t be protected 
in the event of a settlement that 
grants the Taliban some form of 
political legitimacy. The group’s 
hard-line Islamist regime bru¬ 
tally oppressed women during its 
rule from 1996 to 2001. 

Reintegrating anti-government 
fighters into Afghan society and a 
continuing sluggish economy are 
two other challenges that could 
undermine U.S. reconstruction 
efforts after Taliban reconcilia¬ 
tion with Kabul, SIGAR said. 

Some 60,000 insurgent fighters 
“may return to violent and preda¬ 
tory behavior” if the legal econo¬ 
my cannot provide them a “peace 
dividend,” SIGAR head John 
Sopko said in prepared remarks 
about the report he was expected 
to give Thursday at the Center for 
Strategic and International Stud¬ 
ies in Washington. 

The $132 billion the U.S. has 
appropriated for Afghanistan’s 
reconstruction since 2002 has 
been used to train, equip and pay 
Afghan security forces, strength¬ 
en government institutions, 
promote the rule of law and stim¬ 
ulate economic development. But 
whether or not a peace settlement 
is reached, years of international 
financial support for the Afghan 
government will be required to 
ensure the survival of those ef¬ 
forts, Sopko said. 

Kabul’s expenses far exceed 
its means, and the Taliban are 
not the government’s only foes on 
the battlefield, where an Islamic 
State affiliate continues to mount 
bloody attacks. 

“There are over 300,000 Af¬ 
ghans currently serving in the 
security forces, most of whom are 
armed,” Sopko said. “If, because 
of a loss of financial support, their 
paychecks were to stop coming, 
this could pose a serious threat to 
Afghanistan’s stability.” 

Sopko called on policymakers 
to draw on SIGAR’s findings as 
they chart the future course of 
U.S. engagement in Afghanistan 
at a particularly uncertain time. 

wellman.phillip@stripes.com 
Twitter: @pwwellman 
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Ellsworth AFB selected for first B-21 bombers 


By Brian Ferguson 

Stars and Stripes 

The Air Force has selected 
South Dakota as the desired loca¬ 
tion for the first operational B-21 
Raider bombers and the training 
unit. 

Ellsworth Air Force Base is the 
first choice, with Whiteman and 
Dyess Air Force bases receiving 
the Northrop Grumman stealth 
bombers as they become avail¬ 
able, an Air Force statement said 
Wednesday. 

“These three bomber bases are 
well suited for the B-21,” Secre¬ 
tary of the Air Force Heather A. 
Wilson said. “We expect the first 
B-21 Raider to be delivered be¬ 


ginning in the mid-2020s, with 
subsequent deliveries phased 
across all three bases.” 

Ellsworth was selected as the 
first location because it has the 
space and existing facilities nec¬ 
essary to accommodate the mis¬ 
sions at the lowest cost and with 
minimal operational impact, of¬ 
ficials stated. 

“We are procuring the B-21 
Raider as a long-range, highly- 
survivable aircraft capable of 
penetrating enemy airspace with 
a mix of weapons,” Air Force 
Chief of Staff Gen. David L. Gold- 
fein said in the statement. “It is a 
central part of a penetrating joint 
team.” 

The B-52 Stratofortress is ex¬ 


pected to continue conducting 
operations through 2050. 

The final B-21 basing decision, 
expected in 2021, hinges on the 
National Environmental Policy 
Act and other regulatory and 
planning processes, according to 
the Air Force. 

The service’s 2020 budget re¬ 
quest included a proposed $3 
billion for the program being de¬ 
veloped and slated for production 
by the mid-2020s. 

The Air Force will retire exist¬ 
ing B-l Lancers and B-2 Spirits 
when it receives enough B-21s, 
service officials have stated. 

ferguson.brian@stripes.com 



Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 


Ellsworth Air Force Base in South Dakota is favored by the Air Force 
as the first operational location for the B-21 Raider bomber, shown 
in an artist’s rendering. 


House denounces Trump ban on transgender troops 



By Claudia Grisales 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The House 
approved a resolution Thurs¬ 
day condemning a controversial 
Trump administration ban of 
transgender personnel in the mil¬ 
itary ahead of the plan’s potential 
implementation next month. 

The Democrat-controlled 
chamber approved the largely 
symbolic resolution in a vote of 
238 to 185, including five Repub¬ 
licans who voted in favor of the 
measure. 

“Today, this House has the 
chance not to repeat the mistakes 
of our past, to move one step clos¬ 
er to that sacred promise by tell¬ 
ing brave trans men and women 
in uniform that they cannot be 
banned from military service be¬ 
cause of who they are,” Rep. Joe 
Kennedy III, D-Mass., author of 
H.Res. 124, said ahead of Thurs¬ 
day’s vote. 

Next month, a new Pentagon 
policy is slated to reverse a 2016 
initiative that lifted the ban on 
transgender men and women 
serving in the military, but it 
will allow people serving now 
to remain in the service. It dis¬ 
qualifies from service all trans¬ 
gender people who require or 
have already undergone gender 
transition and bans people with 
current or recent gender dyspho¬ 
ria diagnosis other than in rare 
circumstances. 

Kennedy’s resolution, which 
is unlikely to gain further trac¬ 
tion through the Republican- 
controlled Senate, expresses 
opposition to banning service in 
the armed forces by openly trans¬ 
gender individuals. It states the 
service of transgender individu¬ 
als has had “minimal” impact on 
the military since it was permit¬ 
ted in 2016. 

The resolution estimates thou¬ 
sands of transgender personnel 
now serve in the military and 
disputes the Defense Department 
contention that there is scientific 
uncertainty regarding the effi¬ 
cacy of related care. 

Instead, the policy is based on 
discrimination, the resolution 
contends. 

“We believe the policy the Pen¬ 


tagon is putting forward is unfair 
and based on ignorance and bigot¬ 
ry and will actually harm nation¬ 
al security,” Rep. Adam Smith, 
D-Wash., chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, said 
from the lower chamber’s floor 
ahead of the Thursday vote. 

Democrats have also argued 
that military spending for care 
of transgender personnel is less 
than 1 percent of its overall bud¬ 
get for active-duty servicemem- 
bers, reaching $2.2 million in 
2017. That’s five times less than it 
would cost to retrain a fifth-gen¬ 
eration fighter pilot and 10 times 
less than the annual amount 
spent on erectile dysfunction 
medication. 

“This is an act of cruelty,” said 
House Speaker Nancy Pelosi, D- 
Calif. “The president’s ban... is 
cruel and arbitrary, a decision 
designed to humiliate the trans¬ 
gender Americans who are risk¬ 
ing and giving their lives for the 
United States of America. 

“There is no moral justification 
for this ban, which violates every 


value of American democracy and 
betrays our fundamental belief in 
fairness, dignity and respect.” 

The debate comes on the heels 
of a Tuesday move by the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia to drop a final, 
remaining injunction stopping 
implementation of the ban. Some 
experts said they expected the 
decision to allow the Defense 
Department to proceed with its 
plans to implement the ban as 
early as next month. 

In January, the U.S. Supreme 
Court issued a 5-4 ruling in favor 
of the ban, allowing the measure 
to stay in place pending several 
lawsuits fighting the move. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia previous¬ 
ly said a lower court judge erred 
in blocking the policy, also known 
as the “Mattis Plan,” which was 
named for former Defense Sec¬ 
retary Jim Mattis who drafted its 
specifics. The policy originated 
from a proposal in 2017 by Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump. 

The White House effort to ban 


transgender people from mili¬ 
tary service was subsequently 
mired in confusion and litigation 
for nearly two years after Trump 
fired off a series of tweets that 
ignited the controversy, some ex¬ 
perts have said. 

“After consultation with my 
Generals and military experts, 
please be advised that the United 
States Government will not accept 
or allow transgender individuals 
to serve in any capacity in the 
U.S. Military,” Trump’s July 26, 
2017 tweets read. “Our military 
must be focused on decisive and 
overwhelming victory and cannot 
be burdened with the tremendous 
medical costs and disruption that 
transgender in the military would 
entail. Thank you.” 

The 2016 Pentagon policy to 
open the military to transgen¬ 
der individuals had remained in 
place, but a Trump administra¬ 
tion effort to reverse it created 
a chilling effect for potential re¬ 
cruits and heightened fears for 
some servicemembers, some ad¬ 
vocates for transgender person¬ 


nel have said. 

Rep. Susan Davis, D-Calif., 
said it’s unfortunate the Trump 
administration is attempting to 
ban transgender people from ser¬ 
vice especially when the Army, 
the Navy and Air Force are strug¬ 
gling to meet recruitment goals. 

“This administration is re¬ 
sorting to misinformation, mis¬ 
information to exclude capable, 
qualified people from service to 
their country,” Davis said Thurs¬ 
day from the House floor. 

“We cannot be turning away 
dedicated, able-bodied recruits 
simply because they happen to be 
transgender.” 

About a month after the Trump 
tweet, the president formally is¬ 
sued a new directive to the De¬ 
fense Department to issue the 
ban. With that, Mattis issued a 
new 48-page policy in March 2018 
to ban most transgender individu¬ 
als from serving in the military. 

The transgender military ban 
by Trump had been blocked by 
four federal judges, with injunc¬ 
tions pending the outcome of 
four discrimination lawsuits filed 
by transgender individuals and 
advocates against the federal 
government. 

Also following the Trump 
tweets, a bipartisan group of law¬ 
makers, including the late Arizo¬ 
na Republican Sen. John McCain, 
then chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee; for¬ 
mer Sen. Orrin Hatch, R-Utah; 
and more than 50 retired gener¬ 
als and admirals condemned the 
move. 

Other senators filed legislation 
to block a military transgender 
ban. 

Sen. Kirsten Gillibrand, D-N.Y., 
through Senate Armed Services 
Committee hearings last year, 
was able to confirm with all four 
military service chiefs that trans¬ 
gender servicemembers have not 
affected morale or created prob¬ 
lems for the services. 

Also, current and former top 
U.S. medical officials charged the 
ban was not based on a medically 
valid reason. 

grisales.claudia@stripes.com 
Twitter: @cgrisales 
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Votel: Central Command leader warns of history repeating itself 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Like other CENTCOM leaders 
before him, Votel steps down at a 
moment when the militant threat, 
while seemingly abated, remains 
unvanquished and with political 
objectives elusive. 

He spoke as the Pentagon pre¬ 
pares to reduce its troop pres¬ 
ence in Syria in keeping with 
orders from President Donald 
Trump, who has sought to end 
U.S. military involvement in the 
Middle East. While national se¬ 
curity leaders appear to have 
secured permission to continue 
ground operations for some pe¬ 
riod of time in Syria as they have 
in Afghanistan, how long those 
counterterrorism missions will 
continue remains in doubt. 

The U.S. force in Syria now 
stands between 2,000 and 2,500 
troops, officials have said, down 
from a high in February of close 
to 3,000. 

Trump’s announcement in 
December that he would swiftly 
withdraw all troops took military 
leaders by surprise and gener¬ 
ated widespread concern. The 
president later agreed to allow a 
smaller residual force to help Syr¬ 
ian partner forces stabilize areas 
recaptured from militants. 

The military effort reaches 
a milestone as U.S. diplomats 
struggle to make progress toward 


a peace process to end Syria’s 
larger civil conflict and the State 
Department seeks to reduce fund¬ 
ing for rebuilding former militant 
strongholds in another indication 
of Trump’s desire to wash his 
hands of the war. 

Votel said the end of the battle 

— announced Saturday by the 
U.S.-allied Syrian Democratic 
Forces near 
the village 
of Baghouz 

— was not 
a surprise 
to ISIS. Ex¬ 
perts say the 
group is al¬ 
ready mor¬ 
phing back 
into an un¬ 
derground 
insurgent 
organization. 

“We shouldn’t look at this as 
a surrender,” he said, but rather 
a “deliberate effort to evacu¬ 
ate people, to take their chances 
in internally displaced persons 
camps and in SDF prisons, and 
try to export out their capabilities 
as much as they can.” 

Up to 20,000 fighters are be¬ 
lieved to have dispersed across 
Iraq and Syria. Already, the 
group, which was declared de¬ 
feated in Iraq in late 2017, has 
mounted assassinations and ex¬ 
plosive attacks. 


While it’s unclear what role the 
group’s fugitive leader, Abu Bakr 
al-Baghdadi, retains in com¬ 
manding the group, Votel said the 
militants “still have leaders, still 
have resources... they still have 
ideology.” 

He said one sign of the persist¬ 
ing threat could be found among 
the women who defiantly sang 
songs in support of ISIS as they 
were being evacuated from Bag¬ 
houz in recent weeks. “They are 
not broken. They are very radi¬ 
calized,” Votel said. “We cannot 
not do something about this.” 

Votel, who previously com¬ 
manded Special Operations 
Command and the secretive elite 
troops under Joint Special Opera¬ 
tions Command, described a two¬ 
pronged mission for a residual 
force that will remain in Syria: 
helping the SDF battle militant 
remnants and secure cleared 
areas. As part of that operation, 
the U.S. will continue to con¬ 
duct airstrikes in Syria, though 
at a slower pace than in recent 
months. 

He said the U.S. government has 
proposed several arrangements 
for keeping the peace in northern 
Syria, where officials fear that 
Turkey, a NATO ally, could clash 
with the Kurdish-dominated 
SDF, which Ankara considers a 
terrorist threat. Military officials 
including Defense Secretary Jim 


Mattis, who resigned in Decem¬ 
ber over differences with Trump, 
expressed concern that the U.S. 
departure would leave the SDF 
at the mercy of the better-armed 
Turkish forces. 

Saturday’s celebration near 
Baghouz, where musicians played 
a Kurdish national anthem and 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
held echoes of December 2011, 
when military leaders gathered 
in Baghdad to mark the end of 
the earlier U.S. military mission 
in Iraq. There, Pentagon leaders’ 
praise for the sacrifices troops 
had made to secure Iraq after the 
2003 invasion was mixed with 
worry about whether the country 
could maintain stability after an 
abrupt U.S. withdrawal. 

Less than three years later, 
much of Iraq’s military collapsed 
in the face of an ISIS onslaught. 

Votel made reference to Iraq’s 
elite counterterrorism force, 
which received continued U.S. as¬ 
sistance after the 2011 withdraw¬ 
al from a small special operations 
team. “To me, that just is a very 
clear bell-ringer, that staying en¬ 
gaged at the right level, the right 
size, with the right partners—it is 
really important to us,” he said. 

Officials hope to keep a force of 
more than 5,000 troops in Iraq to 
help local forces contain insurgent 
threats. They view the situation 
as even more stark in Afghani¬ 


stan, where the Taliban controls 
large areas of the countryside. 

The United States has had 
tens of thousands of troops in 
other allied countries, including 
South Korea and Germany, for 
decades. 

Military leaders’ challenge 
in managing counterterrorism 
threats — which they have long 
described as a “generational” 
issue — is compounded by the 
Pentagon’s attempt to shift its 
focus to competing with the large, 
advanced militaries of China and 
Russia. 

“We shouldn’t do anything 
forever,” Votel said. “We always 
have to look at the size and the 
commitment and make sure that 
it matches our interest. But we 
also have to be very cautious step¬ 
ping away too quickly.” 

The general spoke about other 
conflicts that have proved more 
lasting and complex than Ameri¬ 
can leaders expected. In Af¬ 
ghanistan, Votel said, any troop 
drawdowns should be tied to ad¬ 
vances in the hoped-for peace 
process with the Taliban. There 
are now about 14,000 troops in 
Afghanistan. 

Late last year, Trump issued 
an initial order for a significant 
troop reduction there, but senior 
officials persuaded him to hold 
off on that move while diplomats 
seek to kindle peace talks. 
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Secretary of State Mike Pompeo told lawmakers difficult choices 
were made when crafting the 2020 budget proposal for his agency. 

Pompeo gets earful 
on Hill over plan to 
cut State’s budget 


Dems want faster release 
of Mueller's Russia report 



Democrats in Congress are insisting Attorney General William Barr 
quickly release the full findings of the report prepared by special 
counsel Robert Mueller, above. 


Adviser and allies warn 
against giving pardons 


Associated Press 

NEW YORK — The end of 
the special counsel’s investiga¬ 
tion sparked fresh speculation 
that President Donald Trump 
might pardon some of those 
charged in the probe. It’s also 
spawned a don’t-go-there cho¬ 
rus from some of Trump’s clos¬ 
est advisers and GOP allies. 

They’re warning that par¬ 
dons could ignite a political 
firestorm that overshadows 
what Trump sees as a moment 
of triumph. 

Trump mused about grant¬ 
ing pardons at times dur¬ 
ing special counsel Robert 
Mueller’s nearly two-year in¬ 
vestigation. But according to 
his lawyers, the president has 
not been in active talks about 
using his pardon powers to 
help advisers who have plead¬ 
ed guilty or been convicted, 
including former national se¬ 
curity adviser Michael Flynn 
and ex-campaign chairman 
Paul Manafort. 

“The president is not going 
to consider pardons. He’s not 
gonna give any pardons,” said 
Rudy Giuliani, the president’s 
outside attorney. “If it ever 
happens, it has to happen in 
the future, but nobody has any 
promise of it, nobody should 
assume it. 

“Of course, he has the power 
to do it, but I have no reason to 
believe he’s going to use it.” 

Mueller’s probe ended last 
week. According to a four- 
page summary issued by At¬ 
torney General William Barr, 


a Trump appointee, Mueller 
found no evidence Trump’s 
campaign “conspired or coor¬ 
dinated” with the Russian gov¬ 
ernment to influence the 2016 
presidential election. 

Mueller reached no con¬ 
clusion on whether Trump 
obstructed justice. Barr and 
Deputy Attorney General Rod 
Rosenstein concluded there 
wasn’t sufficient evidence to 
establish that the president 
had obstructed justice. 

Trump has falsely claimed 
that Mueller “completely ex¬ 
onerated” him, a rallying cry 
echoed by many on the right 
and taken up by some conser¬ 
vatives who are now calling for 
Trump to issue pardons. 

But there is little appetite 
among Trump allies for the po¬ 
litical mess that pardons could 
create. White House aides and 
Republican lawmakers alike 
have advised the president to 
steer clear of the idea, particu¬ 
larly as House Democrats con¬ 
tinue their investigations and 
the 2020 campaign has begun. 

Republican Sen. Lindsey 
Graham, of South Carolina, 
who spent last weekend with 
Trump, told reporters on Mon¬ 
day that “if President Trump 
pardoned anybody in his orbit, 
it would not play well.” 

Other congressional allies 
and informal Trump advis¬ 
ers, including former House 
Speaker Newt Gingrich and ex- 
New Jersey Gov. Chris Chris¬ 
tie, have counseled against 
pardoning anyone ensnared in 
Mueller’s investigation. 


By Susannah George 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Top law¬ 
makers on Wednesday blasted the 
Trump administration’s proposal 
to slash funding for the State De¬ 
partment and the U.S. Agency for 
International Development, tell¬ 
ing Secretary of State Mike Pom¬ 
peo the plan would be disastrous 
for American diplomacy. 

Pompeo testified on Capitol Hill 
about the plan to cut his agency’s 
budget by 23 percent. He said dif¬ 
ficult choices were made when 
crafting the 2020 proposal but 
argued the funding is enough to 
achieve the administration’s for¬ 
eign policy goals. 

Lawmakers don’t see it that 
way. House Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee Chairman Eliot Engel, 
D-N.Y., said the budget demon¬ 
strated “contempt for diplomacy” 
and “seeks to hobble the State 
Department.” House Appropria¬ 
tions Chairwoman Nita Lowey, 
D-N.Y., described the request as 
“insufficient” and said she in¬ 
tends to work with her colleagues 
to reject it. 

The top Republican on the 
House Foreign Affairs panel, 
Michael McCaul, of Texas, said 
while the budget includes some 
much-needed reforms, “certain 
cuts can have unintended conse¬ 
quences that cost us more in the 
long term.” 

The Trump administration has 
called for steep cuts to diplomacy 
three years in a row. Each time, 
lawmakers have ignored the 
requests. 

Engel repeated that the budget 
request was “dead the moment it 
arrived on Capitol Hill.” 

“I don’t know whether this ad¬ 
ministration really believes we 
can mount an effective foreign 
policy—one that advances Amer¬ 
ican interests, values and security 
— on a shoestrine budeet or if the 


people calling the shots just don’t 
care. But Congress won’t stand 
by and see American leadership 
on the global stage undermined. 
And that’s not just our opinion. 
That’s the power of the purse,” he 
said. 

Republican Hal Rogers, of Ken¬ 
tucky, said the plan seemed “de¬ 
tached from reality” and warned 
“if we were to accept cuts of the 
magnitude proposed it would 
make our nation less safe, make 
it harder to achieve the effective¬ 
ness we all seek.” 

Pompeo told lawmakers the 
scaled-back budget was drafted 
“mindful of the burden on Ameri¬ 
can taxpayers,” and his agency’s 
“obligation to deliver exceptional 
results on their behalf.” 

The Trump administration has 
used economic sanctions as a key 
foreign policy tool to constrain 
Iranian influence and respond to 
the escalating crisis in Venezuela. 
Trump has also imposed a series 
of tariffs on China in response to 
trade imbalances. 

Rep. Colin Allred, D-Texas, ac¬ 
cused Pompeo of using concerns 
about leaks to prevent State De¬ 
partment officials from briefing 
the House Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee on Afghanistan. 

“I don’t accept the excuse that 
ongoing negotiations mean we 
cannot have the information this 
committee deserves,” Allred 
said. 

Under Pompeo, the State De¬ 
partment is leading negotiations 
with the Taliban and the gov¬ 
ernment of Afghanistan aimed 
at concluding the 17-year-war 
there. 

“I’m trying to make sure you 
get the best information that you 
can that is consistent with your 
oversight duties,” Pompeo said. 
“I’m determined to do that. I’m 
also determined that we protect 
this information.” 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The bat¬ 
tle over releasing the special 
counsel’s report intensified as 
Democrats in Congress insisted 
Attorney General William Barr 
must quickly release its full find¬ 
ings. Barr said he’ll release at 
least a partial version in April. 

Skepticism mounted over 
Barr’s four-page synopsis, which 
was released Sunday and found 
no evidence President Donald 
Trump’s campaign “conspired 
or coordinated” with the Russian 
government to influence the 2016 
presidential election. The longer 
it takes to release the full find¬ 
ings from special counsel Robert 
Mueller, the more Democrats, in 
particular, warn they will ques¬ 
tion the legitimacy of Barr’s 
actions. 

The push came as the House 
moved ahead with its own over¬ 
sight of the Trump administra¬ 
tion, including an Intelligence 
Committee hearing scheduled 
Thursday on Russia’s role in the 
2016 election. Rep. Elijah Cum¬ 
mings, D-Md., chairman of the 
House Oversight Committee, 
said Wednesday he was “disap¬ 
pointed” Barr would take weeks, 
not days, to release the report. 

“The president has now an op¬ 
portunity for weeks, it sounds 
like, to do these victory laps,” said 
Cummings, noting that Trump’s 
lawyer, Michael Cohen, is among 
those headed to jail as a result of 
the probe. “Cohen goes to jail, the 
president runs a victory lap.” 

The attorney general told the 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, Sen. Lindsey Gra¬ 
ham, R-S.C., that he’s combing 
through Mueller’s report and re¬ 
moving classified, grand jury and 
other information in hopes of re¬ 
leasing it to Congress. 

Graham told The Associated 
Press on Wednesday that he had 
dinner the previous evening with 
Barr, who said he is willing to tes¬ 
tify before the committee after he 
sends Congress the report. 

Trump also has said he’s fine 
with releasing the findings. “The 
president said, ‘Just let it go,’ and 
that’s what’s going to happen,” 
Graham said. 

What’s clear, though, is that 
Barr will miss the Tuesday dead¬ 
line set by six House committee 
chairmen to see the full confi¬ 
dential report and its underlying 
documents. 

Judiciary Committee Chair¬ 
man Jerry Nadler, D-N.Y., said 
he was “very concerned” Barr 
would not provide the material by 
the time set. 

Nadler upped the oversight 
Wednesday by calling Barr. Over 
10 minutes, the chairman asked 
whether Barr would accede to 
Congress’ demand for the full re¬ 
port by April 2. Barr said no, ac¬ 
cording to Nadler. 

Senate Majority Leader Mitch 
McConnell, R-Ky., who has urged 
caution so as not to “throw in¬ 
nocent people who’ve not been 


charged under the bus,” is block¬ 
ing legislation to force the disclo¬ 
sure of the Mueller report. 

Other Republicans, however, 


insisted on Congress being able to 
review it. “I think we should see 
the entire report,” said Sen. Ted 
Cruz, R-Texas. 
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The (Charlottesville, Va.) Daily Progress/AP 


People fly into the air as a vehicle is driven into a group of protesters demonstrating against a white 
nationalist rally in Charlottesville, Va., on Aug. 12, 2017. The man accused in the deadly car attack has 
pleaded guilty to federal hate crime charges. 


Ohio man pleads guilty in 2017 
attack on protesters at Va. rally 


Associated. Press 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va. 
— In a case that stirred racial 
tensions across the country, a self- 
avowed white supremacist plead¬ 
ed guilty Wednesday to federal 
hate crime charges in a deadly 
attack at a white nationalist rally 
in Virginia, admitting that he in¬ 
tentionally plowed his speeding 
car into a crowd of anti-racism 
protesters, killing a woman and 
injuring dozens. 

James Alex Fields Jr. of Mau¬ 
mee, Ohio, pleaded guilty to 29 
of 30 federal charges stemming 
from the “Unite the Right” rally 
in Charlottesville on Aug. 12, 
2017. 

Under a plea agreement, fed¬ 
eral prosecutors will not seek 
the death penalty against Fields 
and will dismiss the one count 
that carried death as a possible 



with his Fields 

hands folded 

in front of him for much of the 
hearing. He repeatedly respond¬ 
ed “yes, sir,” when U.S. District 
Judge Michael Urbanski asked 
him if he was pleading guilty 
knowingly and voluntarily. 

Under a “statement of facts,” 
Fields admitted that he “ex¬ 
pressed and promoted” white 
supremacist ideology through 
his social media accounts and 
engaged in white supremacist 


chants during the rally in Charlot¬ 
tesville. He also admitted driving 
his car into the ethnically diverse 
crowd of anti-racism protesters 
because of their race, color, reli¬ 
gion or national origin. 

Urbanski scheduled sentencing 
for July 3. 

Fields, 21, was convicted in 
December in a Virginia court of 
first-degree murder and other 
state charges for killing anti-rac¬ 
ism activist Heather Heyer and 
injuring dozens of others who 
were protesting against the white 
nationalists. 

The rally drew hundreds of 
white nationalists to Charlottes¬ 
ville to protest the planned re¬ 
moval of a statue of Confederate 
Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

Hundreds of counterprotesters 
demonstrated against the white 
nationalists. 


FAA defends its 
use of industry 
to certify planes 


By Tom Krisher, David 
Koenig and Marcy Gordon 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Under 
fire from lawmakers on Capitol 
Hill over the two deadly Boeing 
crashes, the head of the Fed¬ 
eral Aviation Administration on 
Wednesday defended the agen¬ 
cy’s practice of relying on air¬ 
craft makers to help certify their 
own planes for flight. 

Acting FAA Administrator 
Daniel Elwell said the strategy 
has “consistently produced safe 
aircraft designs for decades.” 

He said the agency would need 
10,000 more employees and an 
additional $1.8 billion a year to 
do all the work now done by des¬ 
ignated employees of the compa¬ 
nies it regulates. 

Under the self-certifying pro¬ 
gram, those employees perform 
tests and inspections needed to 
win safety approvals with the 
FAA overseeing their work. The 
approach is credited with hold¬ 
ing down government costs 
and speeding the rollout of new 
models. 

In the wake of disasters involv¬ 
ing Boeing’s new 737 Max jet¬ 
liner in Indonesia and Ethiopia, 
that practice has been seized on 
as evidence of an overly cozy re¬ 
lationship between the FAA and 
the industry. 

Sen. Richard Blumenthal, D- 
Conn., said at a Senate subcom¬ 
mittee hearing that delegating 
safety work to the companies 
puts “the fox in charge of the 
henhouse.” 

“The fact is that the FAA de¬ 
cided to do safety on the cheap, 
which is neither safe nor cheap,” 


Blumenthal said. 

He vowed to introduce legisla¬ 
tion to change the system. 

At the same hearing, the Trans¬ 
portation Department’s inspector 
general, Calvin Scovel III, said 
the FAA plans to significantly 
revamp its oversight of aircraft 
development by July. But the de¬ 
partment gave no indication it 
intends to abandon the collabora¬ 
tive approach. 

Scovel said the changes would 
include new ways to evaluate 
training and self-audits by aero¬ 
space companies but offered little 
other detail. 

Boeing said the process by 
which it designs, develops and 
tests planes has led to safer and 
safer air travel, and it sees no 
need for an overhaul. 

The FAA and the industry say 
that deputizing private employ¬ 
ees to do safety-related tasks is 
vindicated by the nation’s safety 
record — one passenger accident 
death in the U.S. in the last 10 
years and millions of flights. El¬ 
well said the approach is “part of 
the fabric of what we have used to 
become as safe as we are today.” 

The Max, featuring bigger, 
more efficient engines, went into 
service in 2017. 

The software in a new auto¬ 
mated system that can push the 
plane’s nose down to prevent an 
aerodynamic stall is suspected of 
playing a role in the Oct. 29 crash 
of a Lion Air jet in Indonesia and 
has also come scrutiny in the 
March 10 plunge of an Ethiopian 
Airlines Max. In all, 346 people 
died. 

The plane was grounded around 
the world this month. 


Former Yale coach set to plead guilty in bribery scandal 


By Alanna Durkin Richer 

Associated Press 

BOSTON — A former women’s soccer 
coach at Yale University was expected to 
plead guilty Thursday to taking bribes in 
exchange for pretending applicants were 
recruits to boost their chances of getting 
into the school. 

Rudy Meredith was a key figure in the 
investigation into the wide-ranging school 
admissions scandal in which authorities 
say parents paid an admissions consultant 
to rig their children’s test scores and bribe 
coaches at sought-after schools. 

Meredith began cooperating with the 
FBI last year after investigators set up a 
sting in a Boston hotel room and caught 
him soliciting a $450,000 bribe from a par¬ 
ent. He led authorities to Rick Singer, the 
consultant at the center of the scheme, who 
later agreed to work with investigators and 


record his conversations with parents. 

Meredith, who faces wire fraud charges, 
and his attorneys haven’t returned mes¬ 
sages seeking comment. 

The FBI’s investigation into the admis¬ 
sions scheme began after an executive who 
was under investigation in Boston for secu¬ 
rities fraud told authorities that Meredith 
offered to designate the executive’s daugh¬ 
ter as a recruit in exchange for cash, a law 
enforcement official has said. The official 
was not authorized to discuss the case and 
spoke on the condition of anonymity. 

In April 2018, the executive and Mer¬ 
edith met in a Boston hotel room that was 
bugged by the FBI. During the meeting, 
authorities say, the coach told the father he 
would help his daughter get into Yale in ex¬ 
change for $450,000. 

The executive gave Meredith $2,000 in 
cash in the hotel room, and another $4,000 
was wired to Meredith from a bank ac¬ 


count controlled by the FBI, according to 
court documents. 

Authorities say Meredith also accepted 
a $400,000 bribe months earlier to get an¬ 
other applicant admitted as a recruit even 
though he knew she didn’t play competitive 
soccer. 

Prosecutors say the consultant, Singer, 
sent Meredith a fake athletic profile that 
described the student as the co-captain of 
a prominent club soccer team in southern 
California. The applicant’s relatives paid 
Singer about $1.2 million, officials say. 

Yale said Monday that it has rescinded 
the admission of a student linked to the 
bribery scandal. The school has said it be¬ 
lieves Meredith gave “fraudulent athletic 
endorsements” for only two applicants. 
The other was denied admission despite 
Meredith’s endorsement, the school said. 

Singer has pleaded guilty to charges in¬ 
cluding racketeering conspiracy. 



AP 


Former Yale’s women’s head soccer 
coach Rudy Meredith, shown at a 2016 
scrimmage in Ocala, Fla., was expected 
to plead guilty Thursday to charges in the 
college bribery scandal. 
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Distinguishing pot from 
hemp proves challenging 



Courtesy of the Idaho State Police/AP 


Seized cannabis that the owner says is industrial hemp but Idaho 
authorities said was marijuana is displayed. Authorities lack 
technology to distinguish marijuana from agricultural hemp in 
roadside stops. 


By Gillian Flaccus 

Associated Press 

PORTLAND, Ore. — Federal 
legalization of hemp arrived in 
the U.S. late last year and expand¬ 
ed an industry already boom¬ 
ing because of the skyrocketing 
popularity of CBDs, a compound 
in hemp that many see as a health 
aid. 

Now, just a few months after 
Congress placed the marijuana 
look-alike squarely in safe legal 
territory, the hemp industry has 
been unsettled by an unexpected 
development. 

Truckers, now free to haul 
hemp from state to state, have 
been stopped and sometimes ar¬ 
rested by police who can’t tell 
whether they have intercepted 
a legal agricultural crop or the 
biggest marijuana bust of their 
careers. That’s because the only 
way to distinguish hemp and 
marijuana, which look and smell 
alike, is by measuring their tet¬ 
rahydrocannabinol, or THC, and 
officers don’t have the testing 
technology to do so on the spot. 

Marijuana, illegal under fed¬ 
eral law, has enough THC to get 
users high. Hemp has almost 
none — 0.3 percent or less under 
U.S. government standards — yet 
drug-sniffing dogs will alert on 
both. Field tests that officers now 
use can detect THC but aren’t 


sophisticated enough to specify 
whether a shipment is legal hemp 
or low-grade illegal pot. 

In a sign of the significance of 
the problem, the U.S. Drug En¬ 
forcement Administration earlier 
this month put out a request for 
information on private compa¬ 
nies that might have the technolo¬ 
gy for field tests sensitive enough 
to distinguish between hemp and 
marijuana. 

“Nobody wants to see someone 
in jail for a month for the wrong 
thing,” DEA spokeswoman 
Barbara Carreno said. “To en¬ 
able us to do our job, we have to 
have something that can help us 
distinguish.” 

It’s an unanticipated hiccup 
for the rapidly growing hemp in¬ 
dustry, which relies on interstate 
trucking to transport hemp from 
farms to processing labs that ex¬ 
tract the compound cannabidiol, 
or CBD, from the raw plant ma¬ 
terial. The pure CBD powder is 
then resold for use in everything 
from makeup to smoothies to pet 
food. 

Kentucky and Oregon are big 
producers of hemp, and much 
of what they grow is processed 
in Colorado. Companies that 
transport the plant often drive 
through Oklahoma and Idaho, 
which is where some arrests have 
occurred. 

Hemp remains illegal under 



Corey Jones, Tulsa (Okla.) World/AP 


Andrew Ross and David Dirksen 
are shown in Pawhuska, Okla., 
on March 19 after posting 
bond following their arrest for 
transporting hemp. 

Idaho law, and lawmakers there 
are scrambling to pass a legaliza¬ 
tion bill. Law enforcement agen¬ 
cies are urging them to include 
guidance on field tests. 

To further complicate the issue, 
states that already have their own 
hemp programs must have them 
approved by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, which could take 
months. 

“It’s the greatest example of 
the cart being put before the 
horse that I’ve ever thought of,” 
said Grant Loebs, who is on the 
board of directors of the Idaho 
Prosecuting Attorneys Associa¬ 


tion, which has demanded better 
testing. “You’re trying to make 
hemp legal so farmers can grow 
it, but you haven’t put into place 
anything that’s going to keep 
marijuana dealers from taking 
advantage of a huge loophole.” 

At least three truckers and two 
security guards transporting 
state-certified hemp have been 
arrested and charged with felony 
drug trafficking. Thousands of 
pounds worth more than $2 mil¬ 
lion combined after processing 
remain in warehouses in Oklaho¬ 
ma and Idaho as evidence while 
the cases play out. 

Andrew Ross, a Marine who 
served in Afghanistan and Iraq, 
is facing 18 years to life in Okla¬ 
homa if convicted after he was 
arrested in January while pro¬ 
viding security for a load of state- 
certified hemp from Kentucky. 
Ross and a colleague were rid¬ 
ing in a van behind a semi-truck 
filled with the plant that ran a red 
light and was pulled over. 

Ross said he provided police 
in Pawhuska, Okla., with the 


state-issued license for the Ken¬ 
tucky farm that grew the hemp, 
the license for the Colorado lab 
that was buying it and chemi¬ 
cal analysis paperwork for all 60 
sacks of hemp that he said shows 
it was within federal guidelines 
for hemp. 

That wasn’t enough for the of¬ 
ficers. They tested the shipment 
and found it contained THC — al¬ 
though not how much — and ar¬ 
rested Ross, his colleague and the 
two truck drivers. 

The charges against the driv¬ 
ers eventually were dropped, but 
their 18,000-pound cargo with a 
value of nearly $1 million after 
processing still is being held. 

Osage County First Assis¬ 
tant District Attorney Michelle 
Bodine-Keely said the seized 
hemp was still being tested. 
Some samples sent to a DEA lab 
in Washington came back within 
the legal range for THC, but sev¬ 
eral were over, she said. 

Based on the results so far, 
Bodine-Keely said she’s not con¬ 
vinced it’s all hemp. 


FDA proposes breast density info be given after mammograms 


By Matthew Perrone 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — All U.S. women get¬ 
ting mammograms would receive infor¬ 
mation about breast density, which can 
sometimes make cancer harder to spot, 
under a government proposal released 
Wednesday. 

The Food and Drug Administration’s 
proposed rules would standardize the in¬ 
formation given to millions of women fol¬ 
lowing scans to detect breast cancer. Some 
states already require the notices. 

More than half of women over age 40 
have dense breasts, with less fatty tissue 
and more connective and glandular tissue. 


That tissue appears white on X-rays, the 
same color as growths in the breast, mak¬ 
ing mammograms harder to read. 

Dense breast tissue is one of the factors 
that can increase a woman’s chances of de¬ 
veloping cancer. 

Under the FDA’s proposal, all women 
would receive a short summary about 
their breast density. For those with dense 
breasts, the letter would note that their 
tissue “makes it harder to find breast can¬ 
cer” and could require additional testing. 
The letter would also recommend that they 
speak with a doctor about their “individual 
situation.” 

More than 35 states already require 
some kind of notification for dense breasts. 


The FDA’s proposal, if finalized, would 
apply to all states and set minimum stan¬ 
dards for the information disclosed. 

“We set a particular bar — you can’t go 
below that bar — but states can impose 
more stringent requirements,” said Dr. 
Jeffrey Shuren, the FDA’s director for 
medical devices. 

The American Cancer Society’s Cancer 
Action Network said in a statement that the 
FDA proposal would “help ensure women 
get the most accurate information they 
need following a mammogram.” 

Regulators will take public comments 
for three months before finalizing the pro¬ 
posal, a process that can take months or 
sometimes years. 


Professional guidelines don’t specify 
next steps for women identified with dense 
breasts, but some physicians may recom¬ 
mend additional forms of scanning, includ¬ 
ing ultrasound or MRI. 

Mammogram reports to doctors have 
long included information about density. 
But it wasn’t routinely shared with women 
until some cancer survivors began push¬ 
ing for disclosure laws. 

Congress gave the FDA authority to 
regulate standards for mammograms in 
1992 and recently directed the agency to 
develop standard summary language. 

Regulators said it was the first proposed 
update to national mammography stan¬ 
dards in more than 20 years. 


Facebook facing new housing discrimination charges from HUD 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Facebook is 
again facing charges of housing 
discrimination because of its ad- 
targeting system, this time by the 
U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

The claim Thursday from 
HUD comes less than a week 
after Facebook said it would over¬ 
haul its ad-targeting systems to 
prevent discrimination in hous¬ 


ing, credit and employment ads 
as part of a legal settlement with 
a group that includes the Ameri¬ 
can Civil Liberties Union, the Na¬ 
tional Fair Housing Alliance and 
others. 

Facebook is wrestling with sev¬ 
eral government investigations in 
the U.S. and Europe over its data 
and privacy practices. The com¬ 
pany’s advertising methods gen¬ 
erate most of its profit because 
they are highly valued by adver¬ 


tisers who can get their message 
to the exact crowd they desire. 

HUD claims Facebook’s ad 
platform is “encouraging, en¬ 
abling and causing housing dis¬ 
crimination” because it allows 
advertisers to exclude people who 
they don’t want to see their ads. 

The agency said Facebook 
technology illegally restricts who 
can view housing-related ads 
on its platforms and across the 
internet. 


It also claims Facebook gathers 
extensive data about its users and 
uses that data to determine which 
users view housing-related ads. 

HUD claims Facebook allowed 
advertisers to exclude people 
based on their neighborhood and 
gave advertisers the option of 
showing ads only to men or only 
to women. 

Charges of discrimination 
haven’t been Facebook’s only 
problem with its highly valued ad 


targeting. It’s taken fire for allow¬ 
ing advertisers to target groups of 
people identified as “Jew-haters” 
and Nazi sympathizers. 

It’s also still dealing with fall¬ 
out from the 2016 election, when, 
among other things, Facebook al¬ 
lowed fake Russian accounts to 
buy ads targeting U.S. users to 
enflame political divisions. 

Facebook did not immediately 
respond to a request for comment 
early Thursday. 
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New England sees rise in beached sea turtles 



Phelan M. Ebenhack/AP 


National Aquarium staff members Stehle Harris and Scott Perich, left background, and Nicole Guyton 
and Ellen Dickinson, foreground, carry loggerhead turtles that were rescued in New England to the 
Atlantic Ocean on March 20 in New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 



Steven Senne/AP 


New England Aquarium clinical intern Megan Bradley, of Johnston, 
Iowa, uses a flashlight while examining a Kemp’s ridiey turtle at a 
marine animal rehabilitation center near Boston. 


Drawn by warm 
currents, reptiles 
trapped when water 
temperatures drop 

By Michael Casey 

Associated Press 

QUINCY, Mass. — At a sea 
turtle hospital housed at an old 
New England shipyard, a biolo¬ 
gist leaned over a table and used 
a needle to draw blood from a 
sick loggerhead before tagging its 
flailing flipper. 

Those were the first tenta¬ 
tive steps toward a return to the 
ocean for this juvenile nicknamed 
Honey Bun and hundreds of other 
loggerhead, Kemp’s ridiey and 
green turtles stranded this past 
winter on Cape Cod beaches. 

The number of warm water 
turtles stuck on beaches here has 
risen dramatically in the past 
decade, according to the Mass 
Audubon’s Wellfleet Bay Wildlife 
Sanctuary. This year, volunteers 
recovered 829 helpless turtles 
washed up on the sand — about 
half of them dead including some 
frozen solid. That’s nearly twice 
what they found in 2016 and 10 
times more than in 2008. 

Cape Cod is believed to have 
one of the largest annual turtle 
strandings in the world. There 
are occasional strandings in Flor¬ 
ida, Texas and as far north as the 
Chesapeake Bay. But those tend 
to be isolated events connected to 
cold snaps involving a few dozen 
to a couple of thousand turtles. 

Some experts think New 
England’s spike in cold-stunned 
turtles is a climate change story 
with a twist: the hook-like projec¬ 
tion of Cape Cod into the Atlantic 
helps trap turtles drawn there by 
warming waters but weakened 
when the ocean cools down. 

Most rescued turtles suffer 
from compromised immune 
systems and pneumonia due to 
hypothermia. Exposed to cold 
water for prolonged periods, they 
become lethargic and can’t move 
or eat. The ones that survive take 
months to recover. 

“When these guys get here, they 
look like they are dead, especially 
in December,” said Adam Ken¬ 


nedy, a biologist at New England 
Aquarium’s sea turtle hospital in 
Quincy, Mass. 

In the past decade, many tur¬ 
tles have been moving farther 
north from the Gulf of Mexico 
into the warming waters of the 
Gulf of Maine to feed on crabs, 
mussels and shrimp. 

A paper in the PLOS ONE jour¬ 
nal in January concluded there 
were more strandings of endan¬ 
gered Kemp’s ridiey turtles in 
years with warmer sea-surface 
temperatures. 

“This is particularly alarming, 
considering the Gulf of Maine is 
predicted to continue to warm at a 
rapid rate in coming decades,” the 
authors wrote, noting the Gulf’s 
waters are heating up faster than 
most of the world’s oceans. The 
researcher’s projected as many 
as 2,349 strandings of Kemp’s 
ridleys — the world’s smallest sea 
turtles — by 2031. 

Other scientists argue climate 
change alone can’t explain the 
heightened turtle strandings in 
New England. 

They say the spike is a sign that 


sea turtle populations have done 
better over the past decade due 
to greater protections. Sea turtles 
have been decimated by develop¬ 
ment, destruction of nesting sites 
and accidently being caught in 
commercial fishing nets. 

“I believe the prevalence of 
strandings in the Northeast prob¬ 


ably results from the simple fact 
that there’s more turtles because 
of the population recovery and 
the success of conservation ef¬ 
forts at the nesting beaches,” 
said Jeffrey Seminoff, leader of 
the Marine Turtle Ecology & As¬ 
sessment Program at National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad¬ 


ministration’s National Marine 
Fisheries Service. 

It’s widely accepted that Cape 
Cod, which extends 75 miles into 
the ocean and takes a hard left at 
Orleans for 35 miles — effective¬ 
ly serves as a barrier for turtles. 
Turtles sense the need to move 
south as waters cool but often are 
unable to navigate out of Cape 
Cod Bay. 

“They know they have to leave 
but the Cape is like a trap—a hook 
within a hook,” said Bob Prescott, 
the director of the Wellfleet Bay 
Wildlife Sanctuary and a co-au¬ 
thor on the PLOS ONE paper. 

“This is our worst nightmare. 
There are so many turtles get¬ 
ting cold-stunned and washing 
up on the beaches,” Prescott said. 
“There would be tides where 
you’d find 30,40, 50 turtles.” 

Mass Audubon has established 
a network of hundreds of vol¬ 
unteers called into action as fall 
temperatures take hold. Some 
comb 18 miles of beaches look¬ 
ing for turtles blown in by the 
wind. Audubon staffers search by 
boat for turtles near the water’s 
surface. 

Volunteers take them in card¬ 
board boxes to the turtle hospital 
in Quincy — with car tempera¬ 
tures in the 50s to avoid shocking 
them. 

After a health assessment and 
treatment, turtles are gradu¬ 
ally moved to warmer rooms to 
bring their body temperature to 
the mid-70s. Then they are intro¬ 
duced to saltwater tanks and fed 
hearty helpings of herring and 
squid. There have been as many 
as 150 turtles in the hospital. One 
recent day, there were 36. 

Honey Bun and other turtles 
were driven to a beach at Flor¬ 
ida’s Cape Canaveral National 
Seashore. One by one, workers 
removed the 36 turtles the size 
of large dinner plates from their 
boxes then carried them into 
knee-deep surf. They quickly 
swam away, their dark shells dis¬ 
appearing beneath the foam. 

“For me, it’s a sense of joy and 
accomplishment and contributing 
to conservation being able to put 
them back out there,” said Kate 
Shaffer, rehabilitation manager 
at National Aquarium Baltimore, 
which coordinated the release 
with four other groups. 


US begins transplants from living donors with HIV 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Surgeons in Balti¬ 
more have performed what’s thought to be 
the world’s first kidney transplant from a 
living donor with HIV, a milestone for pa¬ 
tients with the AIDS virus who need a new 
organ. If other donors with HIV come for¬ 
ward, it could free up space on the trans¬ 
plant waiting list for everyone. 

Nina Martinez, of Atlanta, traveled to 
Johns Hopkins University to donate a kid¬ 
ney to an HIV-positive stranger, saying she 
“wanted to make a difference in somebody 
else’s life” and counter the stigma that too 


often still surrounds HIV infection. 

Many people think “somebody with 
HIV is supposed to look sick,” Martinez, 
35, said before Monday’s operation. “It’s a 
powerful statement to show somebody like 
myself who’s healthy enough to be a living 
organ donor.” 

Hopkins, which made the transplant 
public on Thursday, said both Martinez 
and the recipient of her kidney, who chose 
to remain anonymous, are recovering 
well. 

“Here’s a disease that in the past was a 
death sentence and now has been so well- 
controlled that it offers people with that 


disease an opportunity to save somebody 
else,” said Dr. Dorry Segev, a Hopkins sur¬ 
geon who pushed for the HIV Organ Policy 
Equity, or HOPE, Act that lifted a 25-year 
U.S. ban on transplants between people 
with HIV. 

There’s no count of how many HlV-posi- 
tive patients are among the 113,000 people 
on the nation’s waiting list for an organ 
transplant. HIV-positive patients can re¬ 
ceive transplants from HIV-negative do¬ 
nors just like anyone else. 

Only in the last few years, spurred by 
some pioneering operations in South Af¬ 
rica, have doctors begun transplanting or¬ 


gans from deceased donors with HIV into 
patients who also have the virus, organs 
that once would have been thrown away. 

Since 2016, 116 such kidney and liver 
transplants have been performed in the 
U.S. as part of a research study, according 
to the United Network for Organ Sharing, 
or UNOS, which oversees the transplant 
system. 

One question is whether receiving an 
organ from someone with a different strain 
of HIV than their own poses any risks, but 
so far there have been no safety problems, 
said UNOS chief medical officer Dr. David 
Klassen. 
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Military assessing 
airfields ahead of 
flood relief mission 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany — A 
U.S. military team dispatched to 
Mozambique to help with disaster 
relief efforts is assessing airfields 
in the country as it prepares to 
deliver supplies into areas where 
floods have forced thousands 
from their homes. 

A team of about 40 airmen from 
the 435th Contingency Response 
Group are in Mozambique, where 
they are helping to set up a dis¬ 
tribution hub once supplies start 
rolling in. 

“This team will provide 24- 
hour support operations for 
receiving, packaging and distrib¬ 
uting food, medical supplies and 
other relief materials in support 
of crisis response efforts after 
Cyclone Idai,” U.S. Air Forces in 
Europe-Air Forces Africa said in 
a statement. 

Col. Jason Terry, commander 
of the 435th, said Wednesday via 
phone from Mozambique that his 
team is examining various air¬ 
fields to determine if they can 
support operations. The assess¬ 
ment involves checking for fuel 
availability, parking for aircraft 
and supply capacity. 

Terry added that his expedi¬ 


tionary wing is effective at find¬ 
ing ways to carry out missions 
under difficult conditions. 

“We are very comfortable 
working in austere environ¬ 
ments,” Terry said. 

President Donald Trump di¬ 
rected the military to support 
humanitarian efforts in Mozam¬ 
bique after more than 700 people 
died as a result of a March 14 cy¬ 
clone that has caused widespread 
flooding in a region stretching 
from Mozambique to Zimbabwe 
and Malawi. 

Some 500,000 people also have 
been displaced by the floods. The 
death toll could rise as floodwa- 
ters recede. 

The military’s job is to assist 
the U.S. Agency for International 
Development in the delivery of 
humanitarian assistance. U.S. 
Africa Command has put its Dji¬ 
bouti-based Combined Joint Task 
Force-Horn of Africa in charge of 
the military’s relief effort. 

Terry said he expected the mil¬ 
itary’s role in the relief effort to 
be relatively short in duration, but 
he added that other aid agencies 
would likely be needed for longer 
given the scope of the damage. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 


Zimbabwe gets first aid 
12 days after cyclone hit 


By Farai Mutsaka 
Associated Press 

MACHONGWE, Zimbabwe 
— Surprised members of a cy¬ 
clone-hit community in Zimba¬ 
bwe paused from retrieving and 
burying their dead to welcome 
the first humanitarian aid from 
the outside world as it arrived 
nearly two weeks after the storm. 

Survivors in Machongwe vil¬ 
lage rushed for aid this week, 12 
days after the cyclone hit, putting 
aside a search that is now less 
about finding survivors and more 
about properly burying bodies. 
The village’s commercial center 
was entirely swept away. 

The village is one of many in 
Zimbabwe and Mozambique cut 
off since Cyclone Idai made land¬ 
fall March 14, swamping huge 
areas of central Mozambique and 
sending boulders crashing down 
mountainsides in Zimbabwe. 

As search and relief efforts 
continue, no one knows how many 
people are missing, or dead. 

“This is the first time we are 
getting some help,” said Justin 
Sungura. The 18-year-old wore 
a dirty replica jersey of British 
football club Manchester City, 
oversized formal trousers and 
worn-out cleats — the only cloth¬ 
ing he had left. 


It will only last 
a week at most. 
Hopefully, the food 
will keep coming. ’ 

Lucy Chidawu 

mother of five 


Lucy Chidawu, 34, a mother 
of five, held dearly to her rations 
while soldiers tried to restrain the 
shoving crowd. People received a 
small packet of dried fish, beans, 
cooking oil, salt and sugar — 
quantities that many people said 
were better than nothing. 

“It will only last a week at most. 
Hopefully, the food will keep 
coming,” Chidawu said. 

Many hungry people had re¬ 
sorted to eating guava fruits and 
cooking unripe bananas, she 
said. 

Some people desperate for the 
aid crossed a nearby river on a 
makeshift bridge of wooden poles 
supported by stones. 

Residents marveled at how 
little of normal life remained. 
“We used to shop, drink and play 
snooker here. There were shops 
and houses, all swept away,” He¬ 
bert Mazungu said. 



Themba Hadebe/AP 


A woman carrying a baby on her back tries to avoid stepping on the dirty water in Beira, Mozambique, 
on Wednesday. The work to recover bodies in cyclone-ravaged Mozambique is an arduous task, as many 
victims were washed far from their homes, buried by villagers or eaten by crocodiles. 


Accurate death toll from 
Idai might never be known 


By Max Bearak 
The Washington Post 

MAGARO, Mozambique — The smell of death 
hovered in the air by the river. 

Stephen Fonseca looked up at a tree branch 30 
feet above the crocodile-infested water and saw the 
source of the stench — a decomposing body, hang¬ 
ing upside down, its arms outstretched. 

Fonseca, the head forensic analyst in Africa for 
the International Committee of the Red Cross, 
wasn’t sure whether the body was that of a man or 
woman, adult or child. But it was clear that it had 
been lodged in the tree in this small farming vil¬ 
lage almost two weeks ago by the torrent of water 
released by Cyclone Idai. 

Rains from the storm engorged rivers that burst 
and then relentlessly rose, turning into tsunamis 
that raced toward the sea, miles wide and taller than 
any building in their paths. 

The work of recovering bodies across this vast 
area has just begun, and the process is beset by 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles. Countless 
people were not just killed but washed great dis¬ 
tances from their homes, where they came to rest in 
fields or in trees, or were eaten by crocodiles. Many 
of the dead have already been buried by villagers, 
without being identified first. 

The flooding is estimated to have affected nearly 
2 million people in Mozambique, where the official 
number of dead stands at 468. But the actual death 
toll from Cyclone Idai may never be known. 

Fonseca is essentially a one-man operation, and 
he is the only forensically trained body recovery 
specialist working in rural Mozambique in the af¬ 
termath of the cyclone. He came to Magaro because 
local reports indicated a high body count nearby 
— 156 so far, mostly in the muddy cornfields, half- 
covered by debris. 

The water is still receding here, two weeks after 
the storm, and destruction is everywhere. Corn¬ 
stalks drape power lines, and fields are coated with 
deep layers of silt. The crest of the flood can be mea¬ 
sured by the line of mud in treetops. 

Downstream areas closer to the coast are still 
underwater, meaning efforts there might not start 
for weeks, when bodies will have almost totally 
decomposed. 

Looking up at the body in the tree, Fonseca la¬ 
mented that he wouldn’t be able to recover it, let 
alone identify it. 

“Eventually, it is going to separate and fall once 



Tsvangirayi Mukwazhi/AP 


Rescuers carry a body from a military helicopter in 
Chimanimani, Zimbabwe, on March 20. 

the ligaments loosen up,” he said. “But there’s no 
way to get it without someone getting hurt, or falling 
to the crocs.” 

None of the bodies found in Magaro and the sur¬ 
rounding areas had been reported to the national 
authorities — there is no central coordination. And 
all but one, the as-yet unrecoverable one in the tree, 
had already been buried, many in customary home¬ 
made bamboo coffins. 

“It’s a dilemma,” Fonseca said. “We can’t exhume 
the bodies, because these communities have gone to 
such effort to give a dignified burial. But that means 
we also can’t identify the bodies and try to match 
them with families that are searching. It is a matter 
of showing respect versus having dozens, hundreds, 
maybe thousands of families that never know for 
sure if their loved one is dead.” 

Beyond the work by Fonseca’s team, villagers 
who survived are carrying out their own recovery 
efforts. 

A local village chief organized 11 teams of two 
men to search for more bodies. The urgency is per¬ 
sonal. People from the area around Magaro, known 
as Dombe, have reported 51 missing people, and 
some villages on the banks of the Lucite River are 
still unreachable. 
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Malta rescues tanker that migrants had hijacked 



A member of a Maltese special operations team stands guard 
on board a Turkish oil tanker that had been hijacked by rescued 
migrants before military personnel retook control of the vessel. 


By Stephen Calleja 
and Colleen Barry 

Associated Press 

VALLETTA, Malta — A Mal¬ 
tese special operations team on 
Thursday boarded a tanker that 
had been hijacked by migrants 
rescued at sea and returned con¬ 
trol to the captain before escort¬ 
ing it to a Maltese port. 

Armed military personnel 
stood guard on the ship’s deck, 
and a dozen or so migrants were 
also visible, as the Turkish oil 
tanker El Hiblu 1 docked at Boiler 
Wharf in the city of Senglea. Sev¬ 
eral police vans were lined up on 
shore to take custody of the mi¬ 
grants for investigation, and four 
migrants were led off the ship in 
handcuffs. 

Authorities in Italy and Malta 
on Wednesday said that the 
group hijacked the vessel after 
it rescued them in the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, and forced the crew 
to put the Libya-bound vessel on a 
course north toward Europe. 

Italian Interior Minister Matteo 
Salvini said the ship had rescued 
about 120 people and described 
what happened as “the first act of 
piracy on the high seas with mi¬ 
grants” as the alleged hijackers. 
Malta has put the number of mi¬ 
grants rescued at 108. 

Maltese Prime Minister Jo¬ 


seph Muscat said on Twitter that 
the nation’s armed forces had 
conducted a “sensitive operation 
on high seas.” 

“We do not shirk responsibility 
despite our size,” he said, pledg¬ 
ing to follow international rules. 

The ship had been heading to¬ 
ward Italy’s southernmost island 


of Lampedusa and the island na¬ 
tion of Malta when Maltese forces 
intercepted it. 

Maltese armed forces estab¬ 
lished communications with the 
captain while the ship was still 
30 nautical miles off shore. The 
captain said he was not in con¬ 
trol of the vessel “and that he and 


his crew were being forced and 
threatened by a number of mi¬ 
grants to proceed to Malta,” the 
armed forces said. 

No details were given on what 
force and threats were used. 

The special team that restored 
control to the captain was backed 
by a patrol vessel, two fast inter¬ 
ceptor craft and a helicopter. 

There was no immediate word 
on the condition of El Hiblu l’s 
crew. 

Humanitarian organizations 
say that migrants are mistreated 
and even tortured in Libya, and 
have protested protocols to re¬ 
turn migrants rescued offshore 
to the lawless northern African 
nation. Meanwhile, both Italy and 
Malta have refused to open their 
ports to humanitarian ships that 
rescue migrants at sea, which has 
created numerous standoffs as 
European governments haggle 
over which will take them in. 

While Italy’s interior minister 
called the hijacking an act of pi¬ 
racy, the humanitarian group Sea 
Watch disputed that term, saying 
the actions “were in self-defense 
against the deadly consequences 
forced upon them by Europe’s in¬ 
humane border policy.” 

A private group that operates 
a rescue ship and monitors how 
governments treat migrants, 


Mediterranea, urged compassion 
for the group on the hijacked ves¬ 
sel and said it hoped European 
countries would act “in the name 
of fundamental rights, remem¬ 
bering that we are dealing with 
human beings fleeing hell.” 

Mass migration to Europe 
has dropped sharply since 2015, 
when the continent received 1 
million refugees and migrants 
from countries in the Middle 
East, Asia and Africa. The surge 
created a humanitarian crisis in 
which desperate travelers fre¬ 
quently drowned. 

Along with the dangerous sea 
journey, those who attempt to 
cross the Mediterranean risk 
being stopped by Libya’s coast 
guard and held in Libyan deten¬ 
tion centers that human rights 
groups have described as bleak 
places where migrants allegedly 
suffer routine abuse. 

European Union members 
“alert the Libyan coast guard 
when refugees and migrants 
are spotted at sea so they can 
be taken back to Libya, despite 
knowing that people there are ar¬ 
bitrarily detained and exposed to 
widespread torture, rape, killings 
and exploitation,” said Matteo 
de Beilis, an international mi¬ 
gration researcher for Amnesty 
International. 
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UK leader Theresa May makes 
final push on EU divorce deal 


I think that at some point or other we 
either have to get her deal across the 
line or accept that we have to find an 
alternative, f 

Oliver Letwin 

Conservative Party lawmaker 


By Danica Kirka 
and Jill Lawless 

Associated. Press 

LONDON — British Prime 
Minister Theresa May is making 
a final push to save her Europe¬ 
an Union withdrawal deal after 
a promise to step down failed to 
win over lawmakers from North¬ 
ern Ireland. 

May pledged Wednesday night 
that she would quit if the deal were 
approved, in hopes of blunting 
opposition from lawmakers who 
have criticized her leadership. 

Some prominent opponents, in¬ 
cluding former Foreign Secretary 
Boris Johnson, quickly said they 
would back the agreement, but 
Northern Ireland’s Democratic 
Unionist Party said it remained 
opposed because of concern that 
it treats the region differently 
from other parts of the U.K. 

The prime minister’s an¬ 
nouncement came as lawmak¬ 
ers rejected eight alternatives to 
her deal after an unprecedented 
move to wrest control of the par¬ 
liamentary agenda from the gov¬ 
ernment in an attempt to find a 
plan that could break the Brexit 
deadlock. 

While the architect of the so- 
called indicative votes said there 
would be a second round of voting 
on Monday, even he said Wednes¬ 
day’s events meant a damaging 
no-deal Brexit was becoming 
more likely. 


“I think that at some point or 
other we either have to get her 
deal across the line or accept 
that we have to find an alterna¬ 
tive if we want to avoid no deal 
on the 12th, which I think at the 
moment is the most likely thing 
to happen,” Conservative Party 
lawmaker Oliver Letwin told the 
BBC. 

The EU last week extended the 
Brexit deadline for two weeks, 
saying Britain would leave the 
bloc with no deal on April 12 if 
it doesn’t come up with a plan to 
break the deadlock by that date. 
If Parliament approves May’s 
deal by Friday, the deadline will 
be extended until May 22 so there 
is time to pass implementing 
legislation. 

May has been under mounting 
pressure to quit as lawmakers ac¬ 
cuse her of failing to work with 
other parties to find a Brexit plan 
that could win support in Parlia¬ 
ment and then negotiating a bad 
divorce deal that is criticized both 
for failing to protect the economy 


and for leaving Britain too closely 
tied to the EU. 

Brexit Secretary Stephen Bar¬ 
clay said the outcome of Letwin’s 
so-called indicatives votes showed 
May’s deal is still “the best option” 
for avoiding a no-deal departure 
as he appealed for lawmakers to 
support the agreement. 

But supporters of Letwin’s ef¬ 
fort to find a way forward said 
they weren’t daunted by Thurs¬ 
day’s results because the plan 
was always to hold a second 
round of voting on Monday after 
the first ballot eliminated ideas 
that had no chance of command¬ 
ing a majority. 

The idea of a customs union 
with the EU came closest to win¬ 
ning a majority, with 264 lawmak¬ 
ers voting for it and 272 voting 
against. The most popular option 
was the idea of holding a second 
referendum on any deal approved 
by Parliament, which was backed 
by 268 lawmakers but opposed by 
295. 
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Stars and S*» ggj} 
job openings in thePacyi 

STARS^STRIPES. 


Multimedia Sales Manager, NF-04 (World Wide) 

- US Citizens and Non-Citizens 
Salary $50,000 - $70,000 per year 



Stars and Stripes is looking for an employee to 
work out of our Tokyo Japan office. If selected 
for this NF-04 position you will be responsible 
for the development and performance of all 
sales activities in the assigned market. If you 
have previous supervisory experience and you 
have experience with revenue management 
then this is the opportunity you have been 
waiting for. Ability to speak conversational 
Japanese is a plus but not required. 


https://www.usaiobs.aov/GetJob/ViewDetails/522721200 


Supervisory Interactive Media Specialist, NF-04 

(Local Japan) - US Citizens and Non-Citizens 
Salary $50,000 - $69,000 per year 



Stars and Stripes is looking for an employee to 
workout of our Tokyo Japan office. If selected 
for this NF-04 position you will be responsible 
for providing graphics and multimedia 
technical support to assist in developing, 
coordinating and implementing a 
comprehensive graphic design package for 
external and internal customers. If you have 
previous supervisory experience and you have 
experience working with Adobe Creative 
Cloud Suite: Illustrator, Photoshop, 
Dreamweaver, HTML & Flash scripts, then 
please apply for this exciting opportunity. 
Ability to speak conversational Japanese is a 
plus but not required. 


https://www.usaiobs.qov/GetJob/ViewDetails/513273900 


Multimedia Consultant, NF-04 (Local Okinawa) 

- US Citizens and Non-Citizens 
Salary $35,900 - 37,000 plus commissions per year 



gfj] Stars and Stripes is looking for an employee to 
work out of our Okinawa office. If selected for 
this NF-04 position you will be responsible for 
providing client program solutions by mixing 
appropriate amounts of newspaper print, web 
and other digital applications, special 
magazines, inserts, commercial print, 
circulation, events and other promotions that 
fit within the client's budget. If you have three 
years of related experience or a bachelor's 
degree in marketing, advertising or related 
discipline AND one year of experience, then 
this golden opportunity could be yours. 

Ability to speak conversational Japanese is a 
strong plus but not required. 

https://www.usajobs.gov/GetJob/ViewDetails/521852500 


AII"DMA/Stars and Stripes" job announcements listed here! 



https://www.usaiobs.qov/Search?a=DD80 
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Car bomb kills at 
least 10 in Somalia 


Associated. Press 

NAIROBI, Kenya — An ex- 
plosives-laden vehicle detonated 
outside a busy restaurant in So¬ 
malia’s capital, killing at least 16 
people, police said Thursday. 

Capt. Mohamed Hussein said 
the blast occurred as the restau¬ 
rant in Mogadishu’s Waberi dis¬ 
trict was crowded with diners. At 
least 17 other people were wound¬ 
ed, he said. 

The al-Qaida-linked al-Shabab 
extremist group claimed respon¬ 
sibility. The group often targets 
high-profile areas in Mogadishu 
with suicide bombings. Those 
often include security check¬ 
points, hotels and government 
offices. 

The extremist group was 


chased out of the capital several 
years ago but continues to hold 
large parts of rural southern 
and central Somalia, taxing local 
people and travelers to fund its 
deadly quest to establish an Is¬ 
lamic state. It has thousands of 
fighters. 

The United States military has 
dramatically increased the num¬ 
ber of deadly airstrikes against 
al-Shabab since President Don¬ 
ald Trump took office. 

The U.S. is one of a number of 
actors fighting al-Shabab, includ¬ 
ing a multinational African Union 
force, Somali forces and Kenyan 
troops. An explosives-laden ve¬ 
hicle detonated outside a busy 
restaurant in Somalia’s capital, 
killing at least 16 people, police 
said Thursday. 


Didgeri-don’t: Aussie police 
mistake instrument for gun 


By Rod Mcguirk 

Associated Press 

CANBERRA, Australia — Po¬ 
lice in Australia set off a panic 
when they locked down a Mel¬ 
bourne train station on Thursday 
after a street entertainer’s instru¬ 
ment was mistaken for a rifle. 

Commuters described panic 
at Melbourne’s Flagstaff Station 
when police in body armor carry¬ 
ing assault rifles stopped a train 
during morning rush hour. Terri¬ 
fied passengers were in tears and 
phoned relatives to tell them they 
were loved. 

Police said a passenger re¬ 
ported busker Will Austin behav¬ 
ing suspiciously on a train as he 
performed breathing exercises in 
preparation for playing his didg- 
eridoo, a polished-wood indig¬ 
enous wind instrument which he 
carried in a bag mistakenly de¬ 
scribed to police as a rifle case. 

Austin said he was stopped by 


police after he got off the train at 
the station. He was concentrating 
on his smartphone at the time. 

“Everyone was running and 
I probably looked pretty suspi¬ 
cious, I suppose, just waltzing 
around and slowly walking out 
of Flagstaff, and I think that’s 
where police stopped me,” Austin 
told reporters. 

“A few police officers ap¬ 
proached me — they kind of 
chased after me to catch up be¬ 
cause I was on my way, but one 
requested to look in my bag,” he 
added. 

Victoria state Police Chief 
Commissioner Graham Ashton 
said no firearm was found and 
the train was allowed to proceed. 

Train passenger Sarsha Va- 
docz said she was unconcerned 
at first when the train stopped for 
five minutes at the station. Then 
someone yelled there was a gun¬ 
man on the train and passengers 
dived to the floor. 



Your Tax Professionals in Northern Italy 

Vicenza - Aviano 

On base year round service Cell: 334998 5159 

Bldg 305 

Tel: 0444-303-327 
Cell: 331-434-2054 

email: Alice.Oblak-Hulse@hrblock.com 




Mahmud Hossain Opu/AP 

Firefighters work to douse a fire in a multi-storied office building in Dhaka, Bangladesh, on Thursday. 

Tower blaze panics Bangladesh 


By Julhas Alam 

Associated Press 

DHAKA, Bangladesh — A fire broke out Thurs¬ 
day in a high-rise office building in Bangladesh’s 
capital and many people were feared trapped inside, 
witnesses and officials said. 

Fire officials said at least 19 firefighting units 
were working to douse the flames and rescue people 
inside the FR Tower, located on a busy avenue in 
Dhaka’s Banani commercial district. 

Many people on upper floors were trapped with¬ 
out an escape route, fire control room duty officer 
Russel Shiker said. 

After battling the blaze for several hours, fire¬ 
fighters entered the building and said it had become 
less intense, he said. 

“Water is still being sprayed so that the fire does 
not grow and spread to other buildings,” Shiker 
said. 


There was no immediate confirmation of 
casualties. 

A Facebook Live video taken by Roy Pinaki 
showed five people scaling down from windows 
while burnt building materials fell around them. 
One person slipped from what appeared to be a rope 
that people were using to escape, bounced off utility 
wires and fell to the ground. 

Military helicopters joined the rescue operation, 
and one person dangled from a helicopter hovering 
over the roof as thick plumes of smoke cascaded 
upward. 

Firefighters on hydraulic lifts trained two hoses 
on the building. 

Witness S^jib Hasan said some people shouted for 
help from windows on the upper floors of the build¬ 
ing. Heavy smoke deterred efforts by responders to 
get close to them, but Hasan said he watched at least 
a dozen people get rescued. 
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Baby boom: 9 labor 
unit nurses pregnant 

||i| p PORTLAND — Nine 
IVI Es nurses who work in 
the labor and delivery unit at the 
largest hospital in Maine are ex¬ 
pecting babies in the next few 
months. 

Maine Medical Center an¬ 
nounced the bonanza of babies 
with a Facebook post Monday fea¬ 
turing eight of the nine nurses. 

The army of infants is expected 
to arrive between April and July. 

WMTW-TV reported they plan 
to be there for each other’s deliv¬ 
eries. The hospital says all nine of 
them are registered nurses. 

Man accused of trying 
to choke police dog 

|y ■■ MANCHESTER — A 
It New Hampshire man 
was accused of attempting to 
choke a state police dog as offi¬ 
cers were trying to arrest him on 
other charges. 

Manchester police found Keon 
Mercer, 45, of Manchester on 
New Year’s Day. They sought to 
arrest him based on outstanding 
arrest warrants stemming from 
a Dec. 3 car crash on charges of 
conduct after an accident, theft 
and failure to appear. 

A Hillsborough County grand 
jury indictment earlier this 
month alleges that Mercer tried 
to choke a police dog that police 
used during his arrest. Mercer 
was charged with willful interfer¬ 
ence of a police dog, a felony. 

Supermarket says 
stores are ghost-free 

|U| A WILMINGTON — A 
ItI^% Massachusetts super¬ 
market chain is spiriting away 
rumors that one of its stores is 
haunted. 

A spokeswoman for Market 
Basket in a statement to The 
Boston Globe said “as far as we 
know all of our stores are ghost- 
free” after someone posted on 
social media this month that they 
had spotted an apparition at the 
Wilmington store. 

The person said the ghost was 
“an old Victorian era woman in 
her nightgown ... near the frozen 
peas.” 

Hundreds of people weighed 
in, including others who claimed 
to have seen a ghost in the store. 

Vicksburg cemetery 
reopens after cleanup 

||J| Q VICKSBURG—After 
It I a nearly three-month 
closure to remove downed trees, 
the cemetery at VicksburgNation- 
al Military Park is reopening. 

Scott Babinowich, a park em¬ 
ployee, said the cemetery re¬ 
opened Monday. 

It had been closed since a se¬ 
vere storm Dec. 27 damaged 
more than 35 large trees. The 
rest of the park has been open. 

More than 50 dump truck loads 
of downed limbs were taken out 
of the cemetery. 

The cemetery was established 
in 1866 and holds about 17,000 
graves. Babinowich said the ma¬ 
jority are from the Civil War and 
all of those are Union troops. 

The cemetery also includes vet¬ 
erans up to the Korean War. 


THE CENSUS 

7 The number of goats recovered after a rash of goat thefts in California’s San Joaquin Valley. KMPH-TV reported 
the Fresno County Sheriff’s Office found the goats Monday and arrested the owner of the property where they were 
kept. The Fresno County sheriff’s agricultural task force said there have been seven reports of goats being stolen 
between Jan. 9 and March 7. Five of the seven goats belonged to members of the Kingsburg 4-H club, which had 
11 goats stolen earlier this month. Four of the goats were found roaming a roadway. 




Jake Danna Stevens, The (Scranton, Pa.) Times-Tribune/AP 


Stocking the pond 

Don Franklin, right, of the Pennsylvania Fish and Boat Commission, and Tommy Talarico, of Scranton, Pa., load trout into buckets as they 
stock DeSandis Pond in Covington Township, Pa., on Wednesday. About 3,000 trout were stocked in waters in and around the township. 


Crash sends dish soap 
spilling onto highway 

HA DOWNINGTOWN — A 
■ crash involving a trac¬ 

tor-trailer sent jugs of dish soap 
spilling out onto the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, shutting down a por¬ 
tion of the highway. 

The accident occurred shortly 
after 3 a.m. Tuesday in the east- 
bound lanes between Downing- 
town and Valley Forge. 

Authorities said the truck and a 
car collided, causing the truck to 
hit a bridge and eventually split in 
half. 

The cause of the crash remains 
under investigation. 

Family seeks answers 
after dog dies on flight 

A PASADENA — A Cali- 
fomia family is seeking 
answers from an airline after its 
pet dog died during a flight. 

KABC reported Monday that 
Andranik Avetisian, of Pasade¬ 
na, said his family’s 5-month-old 


purebred Central Asian Shepherd 
was found dead in the cargo hold 
of a KLM Dutch Royal Airlines 
jet March 19. 

Avetisian said the dog named 
Bear was on route from his birth 
home in Greece to his new family 
in California after family friends 
in Athens gifted him to the Aveti¬ 
sian children. 

The family said they have been 
unable to view the dog’s body, 
retrieve it or find out where it is 
being kept. 

Report: Drought, heat 
wiped out acres of trees 

Kl M SANTA FE — A new 
It It I report said near-re¬ 
cord heat and persistent drought 
in New Mexico wiped out more 
than 120,000 acres of ponderosa 
pine, spruce, pinon and other 
trees last year. 

The Santa Fe New Mexican 
reported an annual report on the 
health of the state’s forests found 
that forest mortality increased 
nearly 50 percent across New 
Mexico in 2018. 


State entomologist John Form- 
by said the heat and drought 
weakened the ability of trees to 
fight off beetles and other pests. 

Formby said the health of the 
state’s forests should improve this 
year due to heavier winter snows 
and a wet start to spring. 

Man kept mother’s body 
in tarp in front yard 

JV HENDERSON — An 
I W. East Texas man was 
jailed after sheriff’s deputies said 
he was keeping his mother’s body 
wrapped in a tarpaulin in their 
front yard. 

Jeremy David Cassin, 42, was 
charged with corpse abuse. If 
convicted, he could be sentenced 
to up to two years in state jail. 

Rusk County Sheriff Jeff Price 
told KYTX-TV, of Tyler, that Cas- 
sin’s grandmother called deputies 
from Houston after Cassin told 
her that her daughter, Karen Cas¬ 
sin, 63, had died. 

Deputies said the son told them 
that he found his mother dead in 
bed March 18, so he wrapped her 


in the tarp and placed her under a 
group of pine trees. 

Woman hurt by shopping 
scooter sues store 

SIOUX FALLS — A 
Sioux Falls woman is 
suing Walmart after she was in¬ 
jured when a customer driving 
a motorized shopping scooter 
crashed into her. 

A civil lawsuit filed in Min¬ 
nehaha County claims Walmart 
was negligent in its instructions 
on how to operate the scooter. 

Versella Grasz, 85, was shop¬ 
ping at a Walmart in Sioux Falls 
in June 2017 when the driver of 
the scooter crashed into her right 
side. The lawsuit says Grasz was 
brought to her knees in pain and 
taken to a hospital. 

The Argus Leader reported 
that Walmart says it regrets Grasz 
was injured but the customer op¬ 
erating the scooter was respon¬ 
sible for the woman’s injuries. 
From wire reports 
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A STARS AND STRIPES PODCAST 

A new podcast from the unique perspective only 
Stars and Stripes can provide. 

Explore the culture, history, myths and facts of Private Military 
Contracting and the new reality of modern warfare. 


This month on Force for Hire 
Blackwater, the myth, the fact, the standard 

Blackwater gained a foothold in the public psyche so 
strong that the corporation remains synonymous with 
private military contracting. 


Insight: Adam Gonzales 

An in-depth look at the combat veteran who founded an 
online source for veterans to find employers looking for 
private contractors. 
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Facebook to ban white nationalism speech 


By Molly Schuetz 

Bloomberg 

Facebook Inc. will ban content 
that references white nationalism 
and white separatism, taking a 
major step toward curbing rac¬ 
ism and hate speech on the site. 

The social media giant’s poli¬ 
cies have long excluded posts on 
white supremacy, but Facebook 
said it didn’t apply the same lens 
to expressions of white national¬ 
ism because it wanted to be able to 
include “broader concepts” of na¬ 
tionalism such as American pride 


By Deb Riechmann 

Associated. Press 

WASHINGTON — Amid grow¬ 
ing concern about the risks of 
Google and other U.S. companies 
doing business in China, Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump said Wednes¬ 
day that the CEO of Google has 
“strongly stated” that he is “total¬ 
ly committed” to the American, 
not Chinese, military. 

Earlier this month, Trump ac¬ 
cused Google in a tweet of “help¬ 
ing China and their military, but 


Country Super E10 Super unleaded 

Germany $2,889 $3,226 

Change in price +7.5 cents +8.1 cents 


and Basque separatism, which 
are linked to people’s identity. 

After an investigation by tech 
publication Motherboard and con¬ 
versations with experts in race 
and civil rights groups, Facebook 
said in a blog post Wednesday 
that it concluded “white nation¬ 
alism and separatism cannot be 
meaningfully separated from 
white supremacy and organized 
hate groups.” 

The problem of white national¬ 
ism on Facebook was magnified 
in 2017 after a deadly neo-Nazi 
rally in Charlottesville, Va., where 


not the U.S.” 

Gen. Joseph Dunford, chair¬ 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
said Google’s artificial intelli¬ 
gence venture in China and other 
U.S. companies’ business in the 
country indirectly benefit the 
Chinese military and create a 
challenge for the United States as 
it seeks to maintain a competitive 
advantage. Dunford’s comments 
reflect U.S. worries that any in¬ 
formation an American company 
has or uses in China is automati¬ 
cally available to the Chinese 


white nationalists used the social 
networking site as a way to fuel 
hatred and to connect far-right 
groups in a protest of the removal 
of a Confederate statue. 

The killer responsible for the 
deaths of 50 people in New Zea¬ 
land earlier this month also used 
Facebook to post a racist mani¬ 
festo before recording the mas¬ 
sacre at two mosques live on the 
platform. 

Going forward, people who 
search for terms associated with 
white supremacy will be di¬ 
rected to resources that combat 


government and its military. 

Trump’s tweet accusing Google 
of helping China came just two 
days after acting Defense Sec¬ 
retary Patrick Shanahan told 
senators at a hearing that while 
he hasn’t heard the tech giant 
say the word “refuse,” Google 
has expressed a “lack of willing¬ 
ness to support” Defense Depart¬ 
ment programs. Shanahan told 
senators that $5 trillion of China’s 
economy comprises state-owned 
enterprises, and technology de¬ 
veloped in the civilian world there 


hate groups, such as Life After 
Hate, an organization founded 
by former violent extremists 
that provides crisis intervention, 
education, support groups and 
outreach, San Francisco-based 
Facebook said. 

Facebook also acknowledged 
that it needs to get “better and 
faster” at identifying and taking 
down hate from its sites. Ma¬ 
chine learning and artificial in¬ 
telligence help, but the company 
said “we know we have a lot more 
work to do.” 

The company will begin en- 


transfers to the military sector. 

Trump tweeted that in a meet¬ 
ing Wednesday, Google CEO 
Sundar Pichai “stated strongly 
that he is totally committed to 
the U.S. Military, not the Chinese 
Military.” 

After the meeting, Google is¬ 
sued a statement saying Pichai 
had productive conversations 
with Trump about investing in 
the American workforce, emerg¬ 
ing technologies and “our ongo¬ 
ing commitment to working with 
the U.S. government.” 


forcing the new policy beginning 
next week. 

Facebook built a content scan¬ 
ning system that over the years has 
added rules based on reactions to 
changes in user behavior or pub¬ 
lic uproar after an incident such 
as the New Zealand mass shoot¬ 
ing. When the website’s users or 
computer systems report posts as 
problematic, they are sent to one 
of the company’s 15,000 content 
moderators around the world, 
who are allowed to take content 
down only if it violates a rule. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (March 29).$1.1543 

Dollar buys (March 29).€0.8663 

British pound (March 29).$1.35 

Japanese yen (March 29).108.00 

South Korean won (March 29).1,111.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3769 

British pound.$0.7647 

Canada (Dollar).1.3427 

China (Yuan).6.7397 

Denmark (Krone).6.6545 

Egypt (Pound).17.3295 

Euro.$1.1263/0.8879 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8499 

Hungary (Forint).285.51 

Israel (Shekel).3.6275 

Japan (Yen).110.79 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3041 

Norway (Krone).8.6788 

Philippines (Peso).52.82 

Poland (Zloty).3.83 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7504 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3575 

South Korea (Won).1,138.45 

Switzerland (Franc).0.9968 

Thailand (Baht).31.89 

Turkey (Lira).5.5628 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate.5.50 

Discount rate.3.00 

Federal funds market rate.2.40 

3-month bill.2.37 

30-year bond.2.82 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIFIC GAS PRICES 
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Change in 

Change in 


Super plus 

$3,478 
+7.7 cents 


Diesel 

$3,346 
H.O cents 


-4.6 cents -2.9 cents 


No change 
$3,163* 
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Country Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 

Japan - $3,259 

Change in price - +7.0 cents 


+7.0 cents +8.0 ce 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
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Trump: Google committed to US, not Chinese, military 
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YouTube's video essays apply 
complex analysis to fun films 


By Teddy Amenabar 

The Washington Post 

keep watching a certain type of video on 
YouTube. They sound like college disserta¬ 
tions, but they’re about superheroes. 

Often referred to as video essays, these 
videos take our favorite fictional worlds — “Game 
of Thrones,” Marvel, Star Wars — and examine 
the work critically, like that film theory class you 
took in college. YouTubers are publishing com¬ 
plex, nuanced arguments with constructive criti¬ 
cism for the work that occupies our imagination. 

Search “video essay” on YouTube, and you’ll 
find a study on how Pixar movies excel at “show- 
don’t-tell,” why “The Prisoner of Azkaban” is the 
best Harry Potter film or the depiction of war in 
“Avatar: The Last Airbender.” The best of these 
feel refreshing, like leaving the stale air of the 
movie theater and stepping into the night breeze. 
It can be a crisp encapsulation of your emotions 
as the credits rolled (both good and bad). 

Creators on YouTube often want viewers to be¬ 
come better audience members; moviegoers who 
appreciate a good script and understand when 
their emotions are being played with. It’s about 
having a deeper appreciation for what’s on screen. 

“We don’t know what makes a good film, so the 
industry serves up superficial projects that play 
on cheap emotions and make us into passive view¬ 
ers,” the narrator behind Nerdwriterl says in a 
video essay on YouTube. 

Viewers today seem quick to label a new release 
as a momentous success or a dud. There’s an 
overwhelming vat of videos on YouTube created 
to take down films or shows. 

But that’s not how proper video essays work. 
They’re critical, sure, but defend their position. 
The videos essentially ask the viewer to examine 
the writing behind the characters — their mo¬ 
tives, how those motives are depicted and how 
the characters change over time. Here are three 
video essays I can’t stop thinking about. 

‘The Complex Feels of 
“Guardians of the Galaxy v. 2”' 

There are 21 — soon to be 22 with the release 
of “Avengers: Endgame” — movies in the Marvel 
cinematic universe. And as each one is made, the 
characters evolve; the villains’ motivations are 
(slowly) becoming more interesting than an “end 
the world” complex. It’s truly a universe worth 
discussing, and my obsession with it led me down 


a rabbit hole where I found creator Lindsay Ellis. 

Ellis takes 34 minutes to explain why “Guard¬ 
ians of the Galaxy Vol. 2” makes you cry (in a 
good way). The sequel, released in May 2017, is 
generally considered a notch below the original, 
but Ellis argues otherwise. The first movie broke 
the dark and serious mold plaguing superhero 
movies at the time, but the latest installment 
introduces larger themes around family. 

Ellis extrapolates some of the intentions behind 
the film. Family, or parenthood, drives the plot. 
Peter Quill meets his father, Ego. The team par¬ 
ents a baby Groot. Yondu struggles with his time 
as a father figure for Quill. Ellis points out these 
details in a smart, complex compilation. 

‘“Treasure Planet” 

— Disney’s Biggest Mistake’ 

The YouTube channel Breadsword cross-ex¬ 
amines the “love child” of Disney’s John Musker 
and Ron Clements, the famed directors behind 
classics such as “The Little Mermaid” and 
“Aladdin.” The film, released in 2002, bombed at 
the box office, and Breadsword argues that the 
ordeal represents a larger tectonic shift of focus 
by Disney from 2D to 3D animated films. In some 
ways, the video depicts “Treasure Planet” as an 
innocent bystander to the much larger forces at 
play within the company. 

Breadsword runs through how “Treasure 
Planet” pushes the limit in 2D animation, with its 
combination of CGI and hand-drawing. It’s not all 
praise for the intergalactic rewrite of “Treasure 
Island,” but Breadsword makes an argument 
about what the film represents in Disney’s time¬ 
line. The 35-minute film has 4.9 million views. 

‘Why You Should Watch 
“Star Wars: The Clone Wars’” 

This video essay is only about 13 minutes long, 
and Marcus Turner, the creator behind Cosmo¬ 
naut Variety Hour, doesn’t waste a second. Star 
Wars, Turner argues, is at its best with a clear- 
cut story of good vs. evil and the six-season kids 
series “Star Wars: The Clone Wars” is “some of 
the best Star Wars media that you can ask for.” 

Turner contrasts the show with the prequel 
trilogy and explains how some of the biggest 
flaws in those first three films are resolved in this 
anthology. The most impressive part of the video 
is Turner’s ability to summarize what makes Star 
Wars successful and where it has fallen short. 


ON THE COVER: “Dumbo” updates the beloved Disney classic with a mix of live action and effects. 

Disney 


GADGET WATCH 

Digital frame adds sound 


By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 

I f you read my review last 
year on the Nixplay Iris 
frame, it was obvious I 
was a big fan of the digital 
picture frame. In a nutshell, the 
Nixplay has Wi-Fi connectivity, 
which displays cellphone images 
remotely sent to the frame. 

Along with the accompanying 
Nixplay app, you can have the 
frame at your parents’ house on 
one end of the country and send 
images, which instantly appear 
on the high-resolution display at 
the other end. 

Now Nixplay has launched the 
Seed Wave Wi-Fi cloud frame, 
which incorporates many of 
the same features as last year’s 
model but includes the ability 
to add audio and/or music to the 
digital images or videos. 

To make this all come together, 
the free-standing 13-inch wide¬ 
screen Seed Wave adds a bigger 
screen (up from 8 inches) and 
Bluetooth speakers. The Seed 
Wave has a display resolution of 
1920 x 1080 with an aspect ratio 
of 16:9. The pair of premium 5- 
watt Bluetooth speakers are built 
into the back of the frame for a 
complete multimedia experience 
to watch the remotely loaded 
content and give you room-filling 
sound. 

You can also use the speakers 
as just speakers for listening to 
a paired smartphone or tablet. 
Inside is a dedicated bass and 
audio amplifier to optimize the 
sound experience. 

Setting up the frame takes just 
minutes with your own Wi-Fi and 
secure account login. You get 
10GB of free cloud storage for 
the digital files, along with 8GB 
internal memory storage. Once 
the account and frame are set up, 
you can share the login informa¬ 
tion and invite others to shoot 
photos to the frame. 

A sensor inside the frame 
allows it to turn on and off when 
it senses someone is nearby or 
everyone has left the room. A 
rubber stand keeps it in place. 

Social media albums can be 
connected for display from Face- 
book, Dropbox, Google Photos, 
Instagram and Verizon Cloud. 
When you tire of seeing the same 
videos or images, they can be de¬ 
leted from the frame or remotely 
through the app. 

The frame has an attractive 
design with a matte black finish 
and AC power connection. The 
Seed Wave also works with Ama¬ 
zon Alexa. A remote allows for 
manual control of the frame. 

The Nixplay mobile app is 
available for iOS and Android. 
Currently, videos are only sup¬ 
ported on iOS and limited to 15 
seconds. 

Online: nixplay.com; $249.99 

For the past few months I’ve 
been giving the new Kindle 
Paperwhite (10th generation) a 
test drive and since I can’t seem 
to put it down, I’d certainly say 
I’m a big fan of the dedicated 
e-reader. 

The tablet is touted as the 



Nixplay/TNS 


The Seed Wave Wi-Fi cloud 
frame has a free-standing, 
13-inch widescreen and 
Bluetooth speakers. 

thinnest, lightest Kindle Paper- 
white. It has a flush-front design 
and 300-ppi glare-free display 
that reads like real paper even 
in bright sunlight. The read¬ 
ing display is 6 inches and the 
overall size of the tablet is just a 
bit more. It’s much smaller and 
lighter than any other tablet I’ve 
used, and when paired with the 
case, it opens and reads just like 
a traditional book. 

I totally loved that this tab¬ 
let does not have apps to play 
games, watch videos or read 
social media. It’s just for dis¬ 
traction-free reading. And is 
certainly ideal if you are looking 
for an e-reader for a student to 
increase the amount of time they 
spend reading without being able 
to switch to distracting apps. The 
tablet does have an “experimen¬ 
tal” browser for the web, which I 
really stayed away from because 
I enjoy the reading exclusivity. 

The screen is super easy to 
read with little glare, and I could 
change the size of the font easily. 

The Kindle Paperwhite is 
waterproof, making it summer 
ready to read and relax at the 
beach, by the pool or in the bath. 
It’s built with Audible integration 
so you can pair it with Bluetooth 
headphones or speakers to listen 
to your story if you like audio¬ 
books. 

You can choose from 8-32 GB 
of internal storage to hold your 
books, magazines, comics and 
audiobooks. I’m an avid reader 
and I like the option to store 
more books for reading when I 
don’t have Wi-Fi access. 

Typically, I read books from 
my local library and from 
Amazon Prime since those are 
options for me. The Kindle works 
seamlessly with Kindle unlim¬ 
ited (subscription required), and 
you can often check out e-books 
from your local library to read 
on the Kindle. 

I read two books on it to test it 
— one from my library and one 
from Amazon Prime. Both were 
easy to download, open and read. 
A single battery charge lasted 
weeks and the built-in adjustable 
light lets me read indoors and 
outdoors, day and night. I also 
like how the case wakes up the 
tablet when opened and puts it 
to sleep when it’s closed to help 
save battery power. 

Online: amazon.com; $129.99 
(8GB) 
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CHECK IT OUT 

Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 


Have hankies handy 
for ‘Jane the Virgin’ 

Gina Rodriguez’s farewell tour begins for her 
much-beloved hit “Jane the Virgin.” The show 
has all the drama and cheese a viewer could 
expect from a show that’s based on — and 
yet also a parody of — a telenovela, but there 
are many lovable characters and heart-tugging 
moments as well. Many more have become 
“Jane” addicts through Netflix, which currently 
has seasons 1-4 available. 

Rodriguez has said that she wants her fans 
to cry throughout the upcoming fifth and final 
season. Just the thought of losing Jane, who 
started the show by getting accidentally artificially 
inseminated, and her wacky antics is enough to 
send many rummaging for the Kleenex. 

• Season 5 of ‘Jane the Virgin’ premieres 
Sunday on AFN-Pulse. 

Gina Rodriguez stars in “Jane the Virgin.” 



2 

Karen 0, Danger Mouse 
develop sound strategy 

Karen 0 of the Yeah Yeah Yeahs is going 
techno, with some help from Danger Mouse. 

0 talks about her new collaborator’s cinematic 
production style, and Danger Mouse extols the 
“believability” in O’s voice. Their album, “Lux 
Prima,” brings out the best of both. The two 
are also planning a “multisensory art installa¬ 
tion” soon in Los Angeles. The album will be 
played for small groups with surround sound 
and bone-shaking drum beats, because the 
duo is not content to have listeners merely hear 
the music — they want it to be felt as well. 

• Profile and review on Pages 36-37. 


3 

‘Devil May Cry 5’ a 
new high for franchise 

“Devil May Cry 5” fulfills the promise that 
the original showed, but 
that each successive itera¬ 
tion has failed to supply. 

The latest tells its story 
through three protagonists 
who are teaming up to take 
down a demon that has 
planted a giant, blood-sucking tree. (Seri¬ 
ously.) Each character has its own unique 
fighting style, which creates a high chal¬ 
lenge/high reward scenario for players. 

• Review on Page 26. 


4 

James Corden meets 
his match in ‘We’ 

James Corden has great fun creating sketch 
parodies of scary movies (which is as close to 
that genre as some of us get). From Stephen 
King’s “It,” he created “The IT Department,” 
and “A Quiet Place” became “A Quiet Late 
Late.” With “We,” the late-night host sends 
up Jordan Peele’s smash hit movie “Us.” (He 
explains that “We” will keep him out of copy¬ 
right trouble.) “They won’t stop until they host 
the show!” Corden tells musician Reggie Watts 
of their doppelgangers. In the end, Corden gets 
a deskful of rabbits — and a night off. 

• Watch it at youtu.be/ZjNxqlAsjfw. 
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By Josh Rottenberg 

Los Angeles Times 

D espite what you might imagine, 
Tim Burton has never cared for 
circuses. 

Sure, many of Burton’s films 
— from “Pee Wee’s Big Adventure” to 
“Beetlejuice” to “The Nightmare Before 
Christmas” to “Charlie and the Choco¬ 
late Factory” — have featured the same 
blend of fantasy, whimsy and visual 
spectacle one finds under the big top. And, 
yes, the circus is the setting of his latest 
movie, a live-action re-imagining of the 
much-loved 1941 Disney animated film 
“Dumbo” that will hit theaters Friday. But 
actual circuses have never been his thing. 

“It’s funny, but I truly never liked the 
circus,” Burton, 60, said on a recent after¬ 
noon. “You’ve got animals being tortured, 
you’ve got death-defying acts, and you’ve 
got clowns. It’s like a horror show. What’s 
to like?” 

There is one thing Burton does appreci¬ 
ate about the circus, though: the idea that 
it represents a thrown-together family of 
oddballs. “This idea of feeling weird and 
wanting to join this mixed family of mis¬ 
fits and weirdos — that’s sort of the appeal 
of it,” said Burton, who, over the years, 
has created his own rotating circus of col¬ 
laborators, several of whom — including 
Michael Keaton, Danny DeVito and Eva 
Green — star in “Dumbo.” “Making films 
is a dysfunctional family. That was the 
lure of the circus for me.” 

While the titular giant-eared flying 
elephant takes center stage in Burton’s 
“Dumbo,” now as a CGI creation, the un¬ 
derdog pachyderm is placed in an entirely 
new story, featuring Colin Farrell as a 
wounded World War I vet who returns to a 
struggling circus run by DeVito’s ring¬ 
leader and helps train the baby Dumbo, 
while Keaton plays a ruthless business¬ 
man who tries to exploit the elephant’s 
special talents for his own ends. The film 
is just the latest in a string of live-action 
remakes of Disney animated hits, includ¬ 
ing 2017’s “Beauty and the Beast,” 2016’s 
“The Jungle Book” and 2010’s Burton-di¬ 
rected “Alice in Wonderland,” with “The 
Lion King” due this July. 

“When I heard Tim Burton was doing 
‘Dumbo,’ I thought, ‘What a gorgeous 
marriage of material and imagination 
that would be,”’ said Farrell. “For 20-plus 
years now, I’ve been a fan of his. There 
was an element of wish fulfillment to it. I 
leapt at the opportunity.” 

“The whole movie is very Tim — he 
understands the heart of the misunder¬ 
stood, and Dumbo is the perfect example 
for that,” said Green, who plays a French 
trapeze artist and has also worked with 
Burton on 2012’s “Dark Shadows” and 
2016’s “Miss Peregrine’s Home for Pecu¬ 
liar Children.” “He was like, ‘Yeah, this 
is “Dumbo,” but it can’t be too sweet.’ He 
still wanted an edge and something real, 
not rainbows and unicorns and all that.” 

As a newcomer to Burton’s troupe, Far¬ 
rell was fascinated to watch the director 
at work. “He’s very frenetic,” Farrell said. 
“He’s all over the place, and there are a 
lot of gestures and unfinished sentences. 
Every cell in his body vibrates with 
energy. To give birth to the worlds he’s 
given birth to — it’s a deep well of creative 
strength and imagination that he draws 
from.” 

Having appeared in several of those 
worlds, Keaton and DeVito have a deep 
familiarity with Burton’s way of working. 
Both starred in Burton’s 1992 superhero 
sequel “Batman Returns,” with Keaton 
as the caped crusader and DeVito as the 
villainous Penguin. Keaton also played 
the title character in 1988’s “Beetlejuice,” 
while DeVito appeared in 1996’s “Mars 
Attacks!” and 2003’s “Big Fish.” 

Along with separate interviews with 
Farrell and Green, The Times spoke 
with Burton, Keaton and DeVito about 
reuniting to re-envision a Disney classic. 



REINVENTING 
A CLASSIC 


Tim Burton discusses his live-action take on Disney’s 
‘Dumbo’ with stars Michael Keaton and Danny DeVito 



Despite the more than 25 years that have elapsed since their last 
collaboration, the three shared an easy, joking rapport. 

What were all of your histories with the original “Dumbo”? 
Was it a movie you remember connecting with as a kid? 

DeVito: I’ve seen it a lot. My sisters took me when it played 
in theaters when I was a kid in Asbury [Park, N. J.]. We had five 
movie theaters, and they used to re-run all kinds of stuff. I’d go to 
those theaters every weekend. That’s where I first saw “Dumbo.” 
Then, of course, I have three grandkids, so, over the course of 
the years, it became one of their favorites. 

Keaton: I didn’t have that experience Danny had. I never 
really knew “Dumbo” from seeing it. It was just kind of like, 
“Yeah, I know what it is.” I grew up seeing movies on television 
because we lived fairly far from, like, these little mill towns [in 
Pennsylvania]. To go to Pittsburgh — there was like one car and 
seven kids, so there was no way. 

Burton: I loved it growing up. But you know, I didn’t love it 
necessarily as the best movie — I just loved the idea of it. That 
idea of a character that is weird and doesn’t quite fit in, being 
taken in by a large family. “Dumbo” felt like it was for people 
that feel like that. It was a very simple symbol for all of that. 

DeVito: We all have that. I mean, I have it big time. When I’d 
walk into a room, no matter where I was, people would look at me 


and I’d feel very self-conscious. I felt like a very odd creature-y 
looking kind of person. I wanted to go behind things, not be seen. 
And, ironically, the thing that really gave me confidence and 
a whole other outlook on myself was when I got up on stage in 
front of people and found this thing that I suddenly loved to do. 
That was my magic feather. So I relate to that in a big way with 
“Dumbo.” 

Keaton: I always felt like I fit in, and I had a lot of friends. But 
my friends were as diverse as you could get, therefore, I never 
felt like I was in a slot and I always felt a little bit outside. Not 
in a disturbingly bad way, but I think almost everyone has that 
general feeling. 

Michael and Danny, in the years since you first worked with 
Tim, has he changed a lot or is he pretty much still the same 
guy? 

Keaton: There’s definitely a consistency. From the very first 
time I worked with him, I thought, ‘This guy sees something 
— I just have to get on his train.’ However, I will say that what I 
notice now is he’s calmer. It’s a huge job, and that undertaking is 
a lot to put on your shoulders, but it never really felt hectic. And 
I’d forgotten how funny he is. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 
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Michael Keaton stars in “Dumbo” as the persuasive 
entrepreneur V.A. Vandevere, who tries to make the 
peculiar pachyderm a star. 


FROM PAGE 24 

DeVito: There’s always a certain amount of kinetic 
artistic energy that’s flowing through him. From the 
beginning, when I met him on “Batman Returns,” 
what you noticed is the visual language that he has. 

I remember his office was filled with these amazing 
drawings of every character and where he was going 
with it. 

Hanging out with him on the set, I get the feeling 
that we’re part of his paintbox. He gives you leeway 
and you can go various ways to give him what colors 
he wants. But everybody is serving the master that 
he’s serving. That’s what makes it exciting. 

A lot of people probably have an image of Tim 
as being this tortured, macabre guy based on 
some of his movies. “Batman Returns,” for one, 
is a pretty dark movie. Do you think those people 
would be surprised to see him making a sweet 
family-friendly movie like “Dumbo”? 

DeVito: I guess they might be surprised. But I 
mean, a lot of people get it right away when he walks 
into the room. He’s jolly and buoyant. 

Burton: Can you help me with this? You bring up a 
point: People said “Batman” was dark. But then half 
of the people I would talk to about “Batman Returns” 
would say it was much darker, and half of them would 
say it’s much lighter. That’s one I don’t understand. 
[Shrugs.] I mean, I’m supposed to be the king of dark¬ 
ness, so I should know. But it’s weird. 

The original “Dumbo” is one of the first Disney 
movies a lot of kids see because it’s a very simple 
sort of fable. But Tim, when I spoke with Eva, she 
said it was important to you that this version have 
some edge to it as well. 

Burton: Yeah, I mean, it’s already sweet. You can 
only take so much cute. That’s the reason I think the 
original movie is so short. 

That’s what I liked about this idea when I was 
presented with it: It tells a parallel story to Dumbo’s 
about this dysfunctional circus family, this guy who 
comes back from the war who’s shellshocked and has 
lost his arm. He’s displaced. His kids are displaced. 
Everybody is displaced. And the little flying elephant 
is the symbol of that. 

When you’ve done these movies where you’re 
re-imagining an existing property — whether it’s 
“Planet of the Apes,” “Charlie and the Chocolate 
Factory,” “Alice in Wonderland” or now “Dumbo” 

— do you approach them differently from an origi¬ 
nal project like, say, “Beetlejuice”? 

Burton: Definitely. There’s something perverse 
about these sorts of challenges. But I didn’t see this 
like that. When I was first talking about the idea, it 
was not about, “Oh, we’re doing all these Disney live- 
action [remakes].” I just liked the idea of it. 

Actually, “Dumbo” is probably one of the only 
original [Disney animated] movies that you can’t re¬ 
make. The things everybody I know remembers about 
“Dumbo” are all the politically incorrect things. I 
mean, you can’t have him getting wasted [like in 
the original “Pink Elephants on Parade” sequence]. 
Whenever we talked about “Dumbo,” there’s an el¬ 
ephant in the room there, you know what I’m saying? 

So there was a certain liberation to say, “You can’t 
really tick all these boxes.” People’s love of it is not 
tied into something literal. It’s tied into a feeling that 
they got from the movie. So it’s a different medium, 
different story, but we’re trying to have that same 
feeling. 

DeVito: In our new “Dumbo,” you feel all the val¬ 
ues that were in the original movie: all the empathy 
and all the caring and the idea of trusting yourself 
and nailing the xenophobia. Tim kept all of that but 
brought it to another level. It’s really great to see that 
realized. 




‘Dumbo’ remake takes 
flight on its own charms 


“Dumbo,” starring Danny DeVito, above, and directed by Tim Burton, is a remake of Disney’s 1941 classic. 


By Jake Coyle 


T he original “Dumbo” was released in the 

summer of 1941 while Germany was spread¬ 
ing across Europe and war was breaking 
out in the Pacific. Crafted as a simpler 
Disney fable after the more extravagant “Fantasia” 
disappointed at the box office, “Dumbo” — only 64 
minutes in length — took flight just as far more 
chilling creations were taking to the air. 

Almost eight decades later, “Dumbo” is 
alight again in Tim Burton’s somber and 
sincere live-action remake of the ani¬ 
mated classic. Burton has refashioned 
“Dumbo” as a sepia-toned show-busi¬ 
ness parable tailored to more animal 
rights-sensitive times. 

“Dumbo” is the latest in a circus 
parade of Disney remakes (“The 
Lion King” and “Aladdin” are 
due out later this year) that brings 
classic characters into seemingly 
more real worlds with the aid of 
digital wizardry. None of them will 
overwhelm anyone by their necessity. 

Movies, after all, aren’t smart phones 
that require software updates. 

That said, Burton’s “Dumbo,” while 
inevitably lacking much of the magic of the 
original, has charms and melancholies of its own, 
starting, naturally, with the elephant in the room. 

Of all the CGI make-overs, this Dumbo is the most 
textured, sweetest and most soulful of creatures. 

Like the original, he doesn’t speak and trips over his 
floppy ears. Whether cowering at a new height or 
finding astonishment as he, with a sneeze, is sent air¬ 
borne, the digitally rendered Dumbo is one precious 
pachyderm. 

The film opens in 1919 on the heels of World War 
I. Holt Farrier (Colin Farrell, who has grown into the 
most sensitive and consistent of leading men) returns 
from war, minus an arm, to his two children, Milly 
(Nico Parker) and Joe (Finley Hobbins). Though 
Dumbo endures separation from his mother in 
Burton’s film, the deeper grief in “Dumbo” has been 
transferred to the humans: The children’s mother 
died while Holt was away at war from an influenza 
that, as one character says, “hit like a hurricane.” 

Other things have changed, too. The traveling 
circus where the Farriers make their home has fallen 


on hard times. Settling down in Joplin, Mo., the camp 
is half its former size. Its owner, Max Medici (Danny 
DeVito, spectacular), has sold off the horses that Holt 
rode in his act. Medici sinks all his remaining money 
into an elephant that he hopes will revive the cir¬ 
cus, only to feel swindled when she produces such a 
droopy-eared offspring, discovered at birth 
beneath a heap of hay. 

Of course, Dumbo’s stock rises once 
he does, too, and Medici’s suddenly 
sensational circus quickly attracts the 
interest of a much more big-league 
circus impresario, V.A. Vandevere 
(Michael Keaton, in a devilishly 
slick performance), who brings 
Medici’s whole circus to his 
Coney Island kingdom as a 
means, we immediately grasp, 
of luring Dumbo away and 
dispensing, like a vulture 
capitalist, with the rest. 

It’s a kind of reunion for 
Burton, Keaton and DeVito, 
who 27 years ago came togeth¬ 
er in “Batman Returns.” The 
film, starring a bird that couldn’t 
fly in DeVito’s Penguin, was like 
a wicked version of “Dumbo,” and 
similarly full of misfits and so-called 
freaks. “Dumbo” is naturally lighter ter¬ 
rain for Burton but for the first time in years, 
the director — so long an expert at the proximity of 
fantasy and horror — seems at home. 

And he steers “Dumbo,” from a script by Ehren 
Kruger, toward a grand corporate satire as the big- 
city conglomerate tries to co-opt the genuine wonder 
of Dumbo and Medici’s traveling band. Greed and 
exploitation close in on them as the big-tent gets big¬ 
ger. That such a storyline should come in the biggest 
big-tent of them all, Disney is either an awkward or 
happy irony, depending on your level of cynicism. 

But it is wondrous when Dumbo takes flight. 
Burton’s camera feels genuinely mesmerized at his 
elephant’s magic act. The filmmaker’s recent films 
have been well outside his best work; it was his woe¬ 
ful “Alice in Wonderful” that kick-started much of the 
Disney live-action remakes. But when Dumbo soars, 
it’s clear that Burton is a believer, still, in the ability 
of a beautiful oddity to transcend. 
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‘Devil May Cry 5’ steps out of shadow 
original, hashes out new vision for ser 


By Gieson Cacho 


The Mercury News (San Jose, Calif.) 


T he shadow of series creator Hideki Kamiya looms large on 

the “Devil May Cry” franchise. The first game was an instant 
classic but, unfortunately, each sequel has fallen short of the 
original’s quick-twitch, button-mashing perfection. 

The problem for Capcom is that Kamiya worked on the initial title 
and later left the company. Without his vision, the series seemed 
aimless, helmed by teams that appeared unsure of where the games 
should go. 

That partly changed with the introduction of Nero in “Devil May 
Cry 4.” The new protagonist marked a new chapter in the series. 

He allowed the creators to build their own lore and bring in new 
gameplay mechanics to keep the franchise 
fresh. Unfortunately, the project was a half¬ 
step and it stumbled because it couldn’t 
completely turn the page on its past. 

With “Devil May Cry 5,” director 
Hideaki Itsuno fulfills the promise of his 
predecessor. But players have to make 
their way through a complicated story¬ 
line. Told through three perspectives, it 
follows Dante, the long-standing pro¬ 
tagonist; V, a mysterious newcomer; 
and Nero. The three have teamed up 
to take down a demon called Urizen, 
which has planted a giant tree called the Qliphoth that is 
sucking blood out of humans and unleashing monsters on 
Red Grave City. 

Yes, the plots in “Devil May Cry” games have never 
been subtle. They’re more of a backdrop and excuse for 
the gameplay. If there’s any meaningful narrative, it has 
revolved around the personal lives of its heroes, and the 
latest effort does a good job revealing how the three 
protagonists’ fates are intertwined and how important 
they are to the advancement of the franchise. 

Each has his own unique combat scheme. Nero 
relies on his sword — the Red Queen — and his gun 
to defeat demons. Players can power up the Red 
Queen for stronger attacks, which adds strategy 
when facing tougher foes, but the biggest addition 
is the Devil Breaker, a series of mechanical arms 
that replace his severed one. 


These prosthetics act as wild cards in 
combat. One gives Nero an extra boost 
during a jump while another packs an 
electrical punch. Players have to be careful 
how they use the Devil Breaker, though, 
because there’s a limited supply. 

V is the most unusual of the three. He’s 
physically weak, but commands three de¬ 
mons: the bird Griffon, the panther Shadow 
and Nightmare, a lumbering behemoth. Griffon 
acts as V’s ranged assault while Shadow backs it 
up as the melee attacker. Nightmare can only be 
called when the Devil Trigger meter is powered 
up, but when it arrives, the monster heals its 
brethren. 

Because V relies on others to do the fighting, 
players have to keep him back from skirmishes. V 
gets in trouble when his minions go down, leaving 
him defenseless. He’ll have to dodge attacks while 
lingering near his allies to speed up their recovery. 
His combat style is the most strategic and intriguing 
of the three, playing almost like the Necromancer in 
“Diablo III.” 

Dante is a combination of the two. He’s the most com¬ 
plex character with four different fighting styles and 
several weapons for both distant and close-up battles. 
Players can switch styles and armaments on the fly, mak¬ 
ing him the most versatile. In addition, he can transform 
into a demon mode that heals his wounds and makes his 
attacks more powerful, but he needs to gain three bars in 


his Devil Trigger meter to activate it. 

Over the course of the 20-mission campaign, players will be 
able to upgrade each character’s abilities, making each more 
powerful and opening up new combos and attacks. In addi¬ 
tion, Dante and Nero will discover new weapons and Devil 
Breakers. 

With the number of characters and moves, “Devil May Cry 
5” can be overwhelming. Its combat is akin to learning three 
languages. Each attack is a word, and the game measures 
how fluent players are by grading them at the end of each 
encounter. (Scores can go from Dismal to Smokin’ Sexy Styl¬ 
ish.) It can be onerous at first, but as players advance in each 
leveling, switching off between characters, they’ll grow ac¬ 
customed to the intricacies of each hero. It’s a game that begs 
to be replayed, so players can unlock the potential of Dante, 
Nero and V. 

In a little add-on, players can view each other’s battles 
through the Cameo system, which records a fight and plays it 
in another person’s campaign. Players run across the battles 
when one hero’s path intersects another’s. That fight can be 
seen from a distance, widening the scope of the story and giv¬ 
ing players a sense of immediacy. 

By switching up the formula and introducing modern 
touches, Itsuno and his team firmly break from the past and 
point the franchise in the right direction. With “Devil May 
Cry 5,” the developers finally understand what the series can 
and should be, and in the process, they created the best entry 
since the original. 

Platforms: PlayStation 4, Xbox One, PC 

Online: devilmaycry5.com 



More game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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Tourists make their way down Partnach Gorge in Garmisch, Germany, in February. 


Iced out 

Partnach Gorge in Garmisch offers great hiking 
year-round, but is especially beautiful in winter 


By Martin Egnash 

Stars and Stripes 

T ucked in between steep cliffs, 
meandering along a bright, 
blue river, there is a mysteri¬ 
ous wonderland at the begin¬ 
ning of the Bavarian Alps. 

The Partnach Gorge (Partnach- 
klamm in German) is just a few 
minutes away from the U.S. facilities 
in Garmisch, or the Armed Forces 
Recreation Center Edelweiss Lodge 
and Resort. The gorge is a deep crack 
through the mountains where you can 
explore and find a semi-frozen world 
melting back into springtime. 

The path through the gorge follows 
the winding Partnach river through 
dozens of waterfalls, rapids and tran¬ 
quil water basins. 

There is a chairlift near the entrance 
if you’d like to lounge as you’re brought 
to the top of one of the nearby moun¬ 
tains. However, most visitors go there 
for the excellent hiking. 

There are safe trails to hike through 
and explore the river, parts of which 
are cut right into the mountain. 

As you make your way into the dark, 
rock-hewn paths, grasping the metal 
rails so as to not stumble into jagged 
granite, have no fear. The builders 
have not dug too deep nor too greedily. 
The dark tunnels explode into amaz¬ 
ing views behind waterfalls and under 
canyons. 

During late spring and summer, 
there are two paths available — the 
rock-hewn journey through the river, 
as well as an epic climb to the top of the 
gorge that gives you great views of the 
trees and river from above. 

But if you visit soon, you can still 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

The Partnach Gorge is located 
just 10 minutes away from the 
U.S. Army Garrison Bavaria 
Garmisch bases. 

TIMES 

9 a.m. to 6 p.m. November to 
April; 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. May to 
June and October; 6 a.m. to 10 
p.m. July to September 

COSTS 

Five euros ($5.68) 

INFORMATION 

Online: gapa.de 

— Martin Egnash 


see the gorge during its most beautiful 
season. During the winter and early 
spring, the gorge is a semi-frozen 
jungle of icicles spiking out of the cliffs, 
and frozen waterfalls melting into 
movement. 

At the end of the gorge, the path 
opens into a veritable shire of roll¬ 
ing hills between Germany’s highest 
mountains. There you can continue 
to hike the now-open trails along the 
river, or head back through the long 
caves to see the waterfalls and cliffs 
from a different vantage point. 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 



When hiking through Partnach Gorge during colder months, visitors should dress warmly and wear winter boots. 


A frozen waterfall at the gorge will soon begin to thaw. 
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Sightseeing high and low in hilly Lyon, France 



Rick STEVEs/Ricksteves.com 


Try traditional cuisine in Lyon, France’s “bouchons” — bistros filled with character. 


S martly situated Lyon—just south 
of Burgundy, north of Provence, 
east of the Alps, and centered on 
a peninsula at the convergence of 
two major rivers — has long been a major 
culture hub. But its enjoyable cityscape 
is refreshingly untouristy, despite its wel¬ 
coming old town, classy shops, worthwhile 
museums and renowned cuisine. Just two 
hours from Paris by train, Lyon makes an 
easy one- or two-night stopover. 

Lyon’s sights are concentrated in three 
areas: historic Vieux Lyon (the old town, 
on the bank of the Saone River); the 
Presqu’ile (the peninsula between the 
Saone and the Rhone), and Fourviere Hill, 
with its white Notre-Dame Basilica glim¬ 
mering above the city. 

I’d start my first Lyon sightseeing day 
with a funicular ride up Fourviere Hill 
— where the city was founded as “Lug- 
dunum” by the Romans in 43 B.C. From 
the Fourviere terrace, you can take in a 
commanding view of Lyon’s old town, with 
its Renaissance roofs sporting uniform 
chimneys, and the Presqu’ile’s elegant 
19th-century architecture. 

The hill’s landmark is the gleam¬ 
ing Notre-Dame Basilica, built in the 
late 1800s. Inside this ornate building, 
everything is covered with elaborate, 
gleaming mosaics that tell stories of the 
Virgin Mary. Next to the basilica, a chapel 
that predates the church by 500 years is 
capped by a glorious gold statue of Mary 
overlooking the city. 

A short walk from the basilica is the 
fine Lugdunum Gallo-Roman Museum, 
built on the hillside, with views of two 
Roman theaters. You hear the term 
“Gallo-Roman” a lot in Lyon: As they 
established their vast empire, the Romans 


conquered the Gauls (the dominant proto- 
French tribe) and incorporated them into 
their culture. For several centuries, this 
substantial part of the Roman Empire was 
a Gaulish, or Gallo-Roman, civilization. 

Back down the hill, Vieux Lyon offers 
the best concentration of well-preserved 
Renaissance 
buildings in 
France — ves¬ 
tiges of Lyon’s 
Golden Age when 
it was the center 
of Europe’s silk 
industry. Pedes¬ 
trian-friendly 
lanes — punctu¬ 
ated with pictur¬ 
esque squares and 
courtyards — are 
made for ambling, window-shopping and 
cafe lingering. 

The many traboules (covered passage¬ 
ways) in Vieux Lyon once protected unfin¬ 
ished silk goods from the elements; they 
also worked as shortcuts, connecting the 
old town’s three main north-south streets. 
Today, traboules provide a hide-and-seek 
opportunity to discover pastel courtyards, 
lovely loggias and delicate arches. 

After an exploration of Vieux Lyon, 
visitors have a fun assortment of muse¬ 
ums to choose from. In a Renaissance 
mansion named for a wealthy merchant 
family, the Gadagne Museums offer two 
exhibits for one ticket price: a serious city 
history museum and a puppetry museum. 
The Museum of Fine Arts, in a former 
abbey on the Presqu’ile, has an impres¬ 
sive collection, ranging from Egyptian 
antiquities to Impressionist paintings, and 
its inner courtyard is a pleasant place to 


take a peaceful break from city streets. 
Also on the Presqu’ile are the Museums of 
Textiles and Decorative Arts, filling two 
buildings and sharing a courtyard. 

Dining is one of the premier attractions 
in Lyon, which is regarded by many as 
France’s foodie mecca — and, compared 
to Paris, the value is good. Lyon’s char¬ 
acteristic bouchons are small bistros that 
evolved from the time when Mama would 
feed the silk workers after a long day. The 
lively pedestrian streets of Vieux Lyon 
and Rue Merciere on the Presqu’ile are 


bouchon bazaars, worth strolling even if 
you dine elsewhere. 

After dinner, I like to go for a stroll to 
savor the city’s famous illuminations. 
While Paris may call itself the “City of 
Light,” Lyon is a leader in urban lighting 
design and hosts conventions on the topic. 
Each night, more than 200 buildings, sites 
and public spaces are gloriously floodlit. 

Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travel guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rick@ricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 



Rick Steves 


TOP TRAVEL PICKS 



Laetare carnivals 
brighten Belgium 

The fourth Sunday of Lent, 21 
days before Easter, is known in 
some branches of Christianity as 
Laetare Sunday. On this day, the 
austerity of the season is tempo¬ 
rarily relaxed and merriment is 
allowed to creep into the day. In 
Great Britain, the day is cel¬ 
ebrated as Mothering Sunday. 

In parts of Belgium and Lux¬ 
embourg, Laetare Sunday means 
that carnival revelry rides again. 
Festivities take on several unique 
forms shedding light on their 
host cities’ chronicles. 

Perhaps best known among 
Laetare carnivals is that of 
Stavelot, Belgium, where the day 
belongs to the Blancs Moussis. 
According to the story, a strict 
prince-abbot forbade his cler¬ 
ics from taking part in the local 
carnival fun. The city’s inhabit¬ 
ants missed their presence, so to 
poke fun at the prohibition, they 
dressed up as monks themselves. 
As early as 1502, they fashioned 
a hooded white costume similar 
to the monk’s habit and added 
odd masks and long red pointy 
noses to the ensembles. It’s a look 
they’ve kept to the present day. 

Carnival fun in Stavelot is 
interactive in nature. During the 
parade, the Blancs Moussis blast 
revelers with tons of confetti shot 
out of cannons and bonk their 
heads with inflated pig bladders. 
They also dance, jump, make 
odd noises and imitate the walks 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do I 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 


and gestures of passersby. The 
fanfare ends with a community 
chain dance known as faran- 
dole around the fountain on St. 
Remade Square. The fun and 
mischief enters full swing at 1:30 
p.m. March 31. It’s all preceded 
by a night parade at 8:30 p.m. 
March 30. 

Online: tinyurl.com/y3rw7v67 

Another fascinating carnival 
is that held in Andenne, a town 
in Belgium’s pretty Ardennes 
mountain range. As the name 
Carnaval d’Ours suggests, it’s all 
about the bear, and it too harks 
back to a legend. 

Local lore holds that at the ten¬ 
der age of 9, native son Charles 
Martel, an 8th century ruler of 
the Frankish realm, killed a bear 
with just a hammer. Since that 
time, the bear has served as the 
symbol of the town. 

Celebrations here culminate 
with a parade in which dancers 


in bear costumes prance about 
and local lasses are temporarily 
locked up in the “maiden’s cage.” 
At the end of the parade, hun¬ 
dreds of teddy bears are tossed 
from the Town Hall balcony by 
the carnival King and Queen into 
the outstretched hands of eager 
children. The procession sets off 
at 2 p.m. March 31. 

Online: tinyurl.com/y3r29hl2 

Other carnivals happening in 
Wallonia, Belgium, through the 
weekend include those in Binche, 
Fosses-la-Ville, Florenville, 
Helecine, La-Roche-en-Ardenne, 
Tilff, Tournai, Vierves-sur-Vi- 
roin, Wavre and elsewhere. 

Online: tinyurl.com/y4qzqlnr 

Tulip time in Keukenhof 

Last week, one of the Neth¬ 
erlands’ biggest tourist draws 
opened the gates to its annual 
springtime extravaganza in 
which flowers are the stars of 
the show and tulips its leading 
actors. By the time the stunning 
Keukenhof Gardens closes its 
gates on May 19, most likely 1 
million visitors will have turned 
out to see its pleasing palette of 
colors and expansive gardens. 

The sprawling estate of Keu¬ 
kenhof is home to 15 listed build¬ 
ings and more than 125 acres 
given to the cultivation of blooms 
supplied by 100 exhibitors. Each 
year the gardens are laid out 
differently and in keeping with 
current trends, with some seven 
million flower bulbs buried into 
the ground. A new theme is 


chosen each year; 2019’s “Flower 
Power” is a nod to the universal 
language of flowers and hippies, 
peace and music. 

Keukenhof is more than just 
its famous tulip gardens. Twenty 
themed shows held in indoor pa¬ 
vilions highlight different types 
of flowers, including roses, lilies 
and orchids. (As these shows are 
staggered, check online to be 
sure your flower of choice is the 
one currently being displayed.) 
Spaces to explore include the 
English landscape garden, a 
Japanese country garden, a his¬ 
torical garden with old varieties 
of tulips, a sculpture garden and 
a wooded garden housing a wind¬ 
mill. Kids should like the maze, 
playground and petting zoo. 

While there’s no bad day to 
plan a visit, April 13 in particu¬ 


lar bursts with promise, as on the 
day, the Bokkenstreek Bloemen- 
corso passes by Keukenhof’s 
hometown of Lisse. Vibrant floats 
awash in hyacinths, tulips and 
daffodils pass along a 25-mile 
route between Noordwijk and 
Harlem. The parade passes 
by Keukenhof at 3:30 p.m., but 
visitors should anticipate road 
closures and plan to arrive and 
depart long before and after this 
time. Online: bloemencorso- 
bollenstreek.nl 

Keukenhof is open 8 a.m.-7:30 
p.m. daily. Adults pay 17 euros to 
enter, while admission for a child 
ages 4-17 goes for 8 euros. Pack¬ 
age options include admission 
and round-trip bus transporta¬ 
tion from Amsterdam and other 
cities. 

Online: keukenhof.nl/en 
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A recent daily special at Weilerbach, Germany’s Fisch Schira was fried haddock with green beans. 


After Hours: Germany 


By Erik Slavin 

Stars and Stripes 

L iving in the Kaiserslautern area 
is an adjustment for anyone who 
grew up by the water. 

The Rhine and a few tributar¬ 
ies aren’t a long drive, and there’s a lake 
or two nestled in the vast forests of the 
Pfalz. They’re nice, but surfing is out, and 
for the most part, so is good seafood. 

It’s hard to find much ocean fish lo¬ 
cally beyond salmon, which freezes and 
transports fairly well, and occasionally 
cod. Freshwater zander is the most com¬ 
mon fish at a local restaurant, but it’s not 
cheap. 

Fisch Schira in Weilerbach is a wel¬ 
come exception to the lack of seafood. 

It’s a retail shop with a small number of 
tables for dining. 

There’s no menu full of entree options. 
If you come for lunch, you’re eating the 
catch of the day, a sushi box or a fish 
sandwich. And that’s great, because the 
thing they do best — cook fish for a rea¬ 
sonable price — is what they stick to. 

My favorite is the Asia plate, which 
includes a piece of whitefish — freshwater 
perch the last time I was there — a piece 
of salmon, two shrimp and a mild pad 
thai for 7.50 euros. The perch was lightly 
seasoned, flaky and moist. The meal also 
comes with a choice of a side, which is 
often soup or spring rolls. They’re both 
good, particularly if it’s a fish soup. 

Other days, the daily special will be a 
filet of whatever is fresh, with a side of 
greens, potato or another starch. After 
several visits, I’ve never come across a 
dry piece of fish. 

As an appetizer or a snack later, on 
some days Schira sells sushi boxes for 5 
euros. This isn’t Tokyo’s Tsukiji fish mar¬ 
ket, but the rice is sufficiently sticky that 
if you’ve lived in Japan, you’d recognize 
the nigiri and rolls as proper sushi. If 
you get a roll with ham in it, well, you are 
after all in Germany. 

On a summer day, it’s not unusual to see 
someone stop by on a bicycle for a smoked 
salmon or a herring sandwich, each sim¬ 
ply made on sturdy rolls for a few euros. 

English is spoken, but limited. If you 
can say “Tagesessen, bitte” — equivalent 
to “Daily special, please” — you don’t 
need much else. For takeout, the counter 
has a wide selection of fish and seafood- 
themed side dishes. The uncooked filets 
vary depending on what’s been shipped, 
but there’s usually a variety of cold-water 
fish available. 

slavin.erik@stripes.com 
Twitter: @eslavin_stripes 



The Asian plate at Fisch Schira includes a piece or 
perch, another of salmon, pad thai and two shrimp, 
with an option to add two spring rolls. 



Fisch Schira posts its daily menu outside its entrance. 
Hint: they’re serving fish. 


FISCH SCHIRA 


Address: Danziger 
Strasse 15, 67685 Wei¬ 
lerbach. From the traffic 
circle at the beginning 
of Weilerbach off L367, 
turn on to Danziger 
Strasse, make a left after 
the first grocery store 
and then a right toward 
Aldi. 

Hours: 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Monday through Friday; 
9 a.m.-2 p.m. Saturdays. 
Meals served 11 a.m.-3 


p.m. Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, Friday; 11 
a.m.- 6 p.m. Wednesday; 
11 a.m.-2 p.m. Saturday. 
Closed Sunday. 

Food: Fish 
Dress: Casual 
Drinks: Soft drinks, 
beer, wine 

Prices: 5-8 Euros per 
entree. Light sandwich¬ 
es are about 2-3 euros. 
Phone: +49 6374 915711 
— Erik Slavin 
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Maggi brings the magic 
to many global cuisines 


By Khushbu Shah 

Special to The Washington Post 

S ay the word “Maggi” and, 
like Pavlov’s dogs, my 
mouth starts watering 
for the brick of instant 
noodles wrapped in bright yellow 
plastic that my mom would keep 
on the hardest-to-reach shelves 
of our pantry. It was, and still is, 
impossible to resist the beloved 
noodles that cook in as little as 2 
minutes. As India’s more heavily 
spiced answer to Top Ramen, 
Maggi delivers the same satisfy¬ 
ing tangle of chewy noodles but 
swaps a milder seasoning packet 
for one with a lot more punch. 

It was one of my favorite 
after-school snacks, something a 
distracted teenager could whip 
up while simultaneously tex¬ 
ting friends about our crushes, 
watching MTV’s “Total Request 
Live” and supposedly doing 
calculus homework. To this day, 
it’s one of my favorite meals to 
eat when I’m under the weather. 
Some people crave chicken 
noodle soup, but I reach for the 
sinus-clearing and life-affirming 
package of masala Maggi. The 
instant noodles have become so 
entwined in the Indian mealtime 
lexicon, even after a five-month 
recall and lead crisis in 2015, 
they are used as the base for 
everything from omelets to pizza. 

Say the word “Maggi” to 
Andrea Nguyen, and it elicits 
a similar, visceral, nostalgic 
response but for a completely 
different product. For Nguyen, 
a Vietnamese writer, cook and 
the author of “Vietnamese Food 
Any Day,” Maggi means a small, 
brown glass bottle with a square 
bottom and slender neck filled 
with an inky seasoning sauce. “It 
is transformative to many foods 
but is really part of the flavor 
profile of banh mi,” she notes. 
“You can’t quite get real banh mi 
without Maggi.” 

For Mexican-American chef 
Wesley Avila in Los Angeles, 
Maggi also denotes a beloved 
seasoning sauce that gives stews 
and meat an extra oomph. But 
the version Avila loves is Jugo 
Maggi, more syrupy and milder 
than its Vietnamese counterpart. 

For Washington-based chef 
Kwame Onwuachi, Maggi was 
also a staple in his kitchen grow¬ 
ing up when making Nigerian 
and Jamaican dishes. Except, if 
you say “Maggi” to Onwuachi, 
it means one thing only: foil- 
wrapped bouillon cubes that 
took such dishes as jollof rice 
and hearty soups to new, umami- 
packed heights. Shayma Saadat, 
a Pakistani-Afghani cook and 
food writer who lives in Toronto, 
also has fond memories of the 
bouillon cubes she would pick 
up from South Asian grocery 
stores to give daals and yakhni, 
a deeply flavorful broth used to 
make rice dishes, a meaty infu¬ 
sion of flavor. But Maggi for Saa¬ 
dat also means tall glass bottles 
filled with a zippy chile garlic 
sauce. “I always keep a bottle in 
my fridge,” Saadat says. 

Peek into homes and res¬ 
taurants in China, Poland, the 



Stacy Zarin Goldberg 

For The Washington Post 


Homes and restaurants in many 
countries around the world use 
Maggi products. 

Philippines, France and Aus¬ 
tralia, and you’ll probably find 
Maggi products — most often a 
seasoning sauce, bouillon cube, 
noodle or soup mix — on one of 
the shelves. The seasoning sauce 
Maggi Wuerze, which is reminis¬ 
cent of the flavor of lovage, has 
become so popular and beloved 
in Germany that Germans often 
colloquially referent to lovage as 
“maggikraut.” 

Maggi is one of the few great 
unifiers of the world’s kitchens 
and might be Switzerland’s larg¬ 
est and most influential culinary 
contribution. 

In 1886, the Swiss govern¬ 
ment asked Julius Maggi, a 
miller, to create a food product 
that would be easy and quick to 
make but would be nutritious 
and affordable for the work¬ 
ing-class population. Meat was 
expensive, and only the wealthy 
could afford to make it part of 
their regular diets. So Maggi cre¬ 
ated three instant soups — two 
made from peas and one made 
from beans. Shortly after, Maggi 
invented his namesake season¬ 
ing, a dark, concentrated sauce 
made from hydrolyzed vegetable 
protein. The result made soups, 
consommes and other foods taste 
meaty without animal protein. 
They became an instant success, 
spreading to Germany, France 
and Britain by 1888. 

Thanks to such forces as colo¬ 
nization, immigration and trade 
deals, the products also quickly 
became popular in countries 
across Asia and Africa. 

Maggi continued to expand its 
product line, first introducing 
noodles to Malaysia in the 1970s, 
before it eventually gained 
extreme popularity in India and 
decent market share in such 
places as South Africa, Ukraine 
and New Zealand, Pena says. 
Today, the Maggi empire — one 
of Nestle’s billion-dollar brands 
— sells more than 7,000 products 
across 98 countries. 

Maggi, like Coca-Cola, Mc¬ 
Donald’s and Starbucks, is adept 
at localization, adapting products 
to fit the flavor palates of local 
markets. This helps to explain its 
global success. “Where possible, 
we optimize our sourcing and 
selectively source ingredients 
locally that drive authentic taste 
and flavor, like herbs and spices,” 
notes Nelson Pena, president of 
baking and global foods at Nestle 
SA, Maggi’s parent company. 
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An hour from London, Knepp Castle estate offers popular safari experience 


By Roxana Robinson 

Special to The Washington Post 

I ’m in a six-wheeled vehicle, 
bumping across rough 
terrain, watching for wild 
animals. This is open low 
scrubland, interspersed by big 
messy thorn bushes. Ten of us sit 
silent, binoculars ready, scan¬ 
ning for longhorn cattle, red and 
fallow deer, wild horses and wild 
pigs. When we set out, a convoy 
of white storks, with black-band¬ 
ed, long-fingered wings, wheeled 
slowly overhead. 

We’re not in Africa, though. 
We’re in suburban Sussex, an 
hour from London. But this is 
ancient England, a landscape left 
to its own devices and roamed by 
large native herbivores. 

Knepp Castle is a 3,500-acre 
estate that has been owned by 
the Burrell family for more 
than 220 years. They’ve always 
farmed it, despite the poor clay 
soil. But in 2000, the current 
owners, conservationist Charlie 
Burrell and his wife, the writer 


Isabella Tree, decided to make a 
radical change. They “re-wilded” 
Knepp, returning it to a state of 
minimal human intervention. 

The landscape is now mostly 
under the stewardship of the 
animals; with their rooting, graz¬ 
ing and browsing habits, they 
determine what grows here. The 
plants — grasses, wildflowers, 
shrubs and trees — have erupt¬ 
ed, spreading and rooting and 
seeding into their own wild sys¬ 
tems, creating a complex habitat 
for scores of species. The results 
have been unplanned, disorderly 
and miraculous. 

I’m here for a “Re-Wilding Sa¬ 
fari,” which will teach me how to 
do this. It’s not because I plan to 
repurpose my own modest acres, 
but because I couldn’t get into a 
regular safari: Knepp is hot, and 
all the tours are booked solid. 

We bump to a stop in a field. 

On the far side stand three gi¬ 
gantic animals — a cow and calf 
and, a bit further, a bull — Old 
English Longhorns. The cow and 
calf are smudgy gray and white, 


KNOW & GO 

Knepp Wildland Safaris 
New Barn Farm, Swal¬ 
lows Lane, Dial Post, West 
Sussex 

011-44-1403-713-230 

kneppsafaris.co.uk 


and her great pale horns curve 
backward, as though blown by 
the wind. The bull is chocolate, 
clouded with white, as though 
someone spilled flour on him. 

His horns are shorter and curve 
down. 

They watch us. The cow stands 
sideways, shielding her calf, but 
the bull faces us, head raised, 
challenging, on guard. They 
keep what Burrell calls a decent 
“flight distance,” which makes 
them feel safe. When I look back 
later, the cow and her calf have 
melted into the woods, but the 
bull is still on duty. When I look 


again, he has vanished. 

These cattle have their own 
lives. There are no barns, no 
mangers, no food tubs or milking 
parlors. No shots or growth hor¬ 
mones. They don’t need us. This 
makes them more interesting. 

That morning, we gathered 
in an old half-timbered barn. 
(Knepp dates to the 12th cen¬ 
tury: King John hunted deer 
here, and so did Henry VIII.) 

We settled in with coffee and 
pastries to hear Charlie Burrell 
tell his story. 

He is in his early 50s, sturdy, 
rumpled and cheerful, with 
brown eyes and curly hair. He 
and his wife took over Knepp 
in 1987, farming it according to 
the most modern techniques, 
with the best machinery and the 
strongest chemical fertilizers, 
pesticides and herbicides. Every 
year, they lost money. Knepp was 
headed for the brink. 

They noticed something else, 
too. Knepp was famous for its 
ancient oaks, which seemed 
to be faltering. An oak expert 


was called in, who explained 
that plowing was destroying 
the essential network of fungus 
that connected the trees under¬ 
ground. Chemical fertilizers 
were killing off other organisms 
essential to the oaks, as well. 

It seemed that, besides point¬ 
ing them toward bankruptcy, 
farming was destroying the very 
symbol of Knepp. Burrell and 
Tree decided on a big change. 
Their oaks led the way. 

The conventional theory held 
that England was a “closed- 
canopy” forest before humans 
arrived and cut down the trees. 
But the theory was contradicted 
by ancient oaks such as the ones 
at Knepp; they aren’t a forest 
species, but an open grassland 
species. How had an open land¬ 
scape existed before humans 
arrived? Dutch naturalist Frans 
Vera theorized that big grazing 
animals would disrupt a for¬ 
est system and create an open 
woodscape. Burrell and Tree 
embraced Vera’s idea. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 


Clockwise from top: A herd of fallow deer, a type that has been living on the land for thousands of years, congregates at Knepp Castle. Instead of wild boar, 
Knepp has an old English pig, the tall and rust-colored Tamworth. Safari-goers view Exmoor ponies from their vehicle. 

Photos by Charlie BuRRELL/The Washington Post 
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They established a scientific 
advisory board for the property, 
put up high perimeter fences and 
began letting the land go feral. 
Thorn, scrub and sallow (a kind 
of willow) began spreading, and 
big animals were brought in to 
compete with the plants. Knepp 
doesn’t have all of Britain’s 
original breeds, but it has some 
of their descendants and proxies. 
The mighty aurochs (prehistoric 
oxen) are extinct, but they’re 
represented by old English Long¬ 
horn cattle. The Exmoor pony 
is an ancient indigenous breed, 
and red, roe and fallow deer 
have long histories in England. 
Instead of wild boar, Knepp has 
an old English pig, the tall and 
rust-colored Tamworth. 

All these animals do differ¬ 
ent things: grazing, browsing, 
trampling, rooting, fertilizing 
and seeding. They keep the 
forest from springing up. And 
the plants fight back. Oaks, for 
example, have their own avian 
allies, the jays. The birds bury 
acorns under thornbushes, where 
the seeds produce oak saplings. 
The spiky thornbush, nature’s 
barbed wire, provides protection 
until the sapling has stretched 
higher than the browse line. So 
each big messy thornbush is a 
live nursery for a baby oak, and 
this field of low scrub will be 
dotted with massive trees in a 
half-century. 

Exmoor ponies graze in a wide 
meadow, heads snapping up 
alertly at our approach. They’re 
bays, with thick black manes and 
tails, round bellies and slim legs. 
With their dark eyes and delicate 
noses they’re kind of adorable, 
but they don’t care if we think so. 
They’re not pets. 

The stallion’s forelock is so 
thick and heavy he has to look 
at us sideways, but he holds us 
firmly in his gaze. This is his 
herd; we are interlopers. 

In another meadow, a herd 
of majestic red deer raise their 
heads, the stag’s enormous ant¬ 
lers like huge airy chandeliers. 
The indigenous reds are the 
largest and most muscular of the 
three deer species at Knepp. The 
reds tear and trample, browse 
and graze on sallow tips as well 
as field grasses. 

Fallow deer are smaller and 
dappled with white. They’re late¬ 
comers, having arrived with the 
Normans, but still they’ve been 
here for 1,000 years. Fallow are 
famous for lekking, which means 
they put on spectacular shows 
during the mid-October rut. The 
stags paw out shallow swales 
where they challenge all comers, 
snorting and bellowing, pulsing 
with testosterone. They lower 
their heads and charge each 
other, cracking and clashing. The 
does watch. 

We move on into the woods. 

We want to see pigs — who 
doesn’t? — but they’re hard to 
find, as they wander about singly. 
Finally, we see a cinnamon-col¬ 
ored sow and a young pig on a 
rutted path. Tall and lean and 
busy, they keep a healthy flight 
distance but ignore us as they 
snuffle along, nosing for acorns, 
storing fat for the winter. 

It’s the opposite of a zoo, where 
animals are captive and helpless. 
These are free to do what they 
will, and what they will is trans¬ 
formative. They’re restoring the 
soil, creating habitat and revital¬ 
izing the natural community. 
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Hello, Hakone Hachiri 

Well-traveled historic section of Japan’s Old Tokaido Road 
invites visitors to step back in time about 400 years 


Story and photos by Hana Kusumoto 

Stars and Stripes 


T he long history of Japan is told in 

many historic sites around the coun¬ 
try — and at sightseeing spots along 
Hakone Hachiri in Kanagawa and 
Shizuoka Prefectures, visitors can 
step back in time to experience what it was like 
to travel the country almost 400 years ago. 

Hakone Hachiri is a 20-mile-long section 
of the Old Tokaido Road that runs between 
Odawara and Mishima cities, located about 
an hour away from Tokyo by shinkansen, the 
country’s high-speed rail system. (The journey 
via car, bus or local trains is a bit longer, and 
can run anywhere from 2 to 3 hours.) 

While most foreign tourists are familiar with 
the general Hakone region due to its proxim¬ 
ity to Mount Fuji, as well as its many upscale 
ryokan, or traditional Japanese inns, there’s 
plenty of history in the region worth exploring 
as well. For history buffs, a day spent exploring 
this small section of the historic Tokaido Road 
is a welcome respite to the hustle and bustle of 
Tokyo. 

The Old Tokaido Road was one of the five 
main highways that connected Kyoto, the 
former capital of Japan, and Edo, which is now 
modern-day Tokyo. The route was used pri¬ 
marily to transport goods but was also utilized 
by travelers. 


The Hakone Hachiri section of the Tokaido 
is famous for its many inns and shops, created 
to serve weary travelers who stayed in the area 
overnight. While many visitors used their stay 
along this section of the Tokaido to prepare for 
the hike up Mount Hakone, many more were 
waiting to pass through the Hakone Sekisho, 
also known as the Hakone Checkpoint. 

People in the Edo period liked to travel, ac¬ 
cording to Koji Tanaka, the director of Zenkoku 
Kaido Koryu Kaigi, an association dedicated to 
studying the old highways of Japan. 

“There is no other country where its people 
traveled so much,” Tanaka said. 

According to Tanaka, most people traveled 
the Old Takaido Road by foot — but this prac¬ 
tice lasted only until the Meiji period, when 
people began to travel by train. The new mode 
of transportation meant that travelers soon 
passed through the towns of Odawara, Hakone 
and Mishima, instead of staying for long peri¬ 
ods of time. 

Today, Hakone’s popularity with both domes¬ 
tic and foreign tourists alike has transformed 
the region back into a must-visit destination 
in Japan — and the sights along the Hakone 
Hachiri remain popular attractions. Here are 
some of the can’t-miss spots along this historic 
route nestled in the shadows of Mount Fuji. 



The original Odawara Castle was destroyed 
by earthquakes over the years, and the 
current structure was built in the 1960s. 


Odawara Castle 



Located a 10-minute walk from Odawara 
Station is Odawara Castle Park, a popular 
location for locals to eat lunch or enjoy 
seasonal flowers — such as azaleas, irises 
and hydrangeas — during the spring and 
summer months. 

The castle is be¬ 
lieved to have been 
built sometime in 
the mid-15th centu¬ 
ry. However, details 
of the castle and its 
history are unclear. 

The original castle 
was destroyed by 
earthquakes over 
the years, and the 
current structure 
was built in the 
1960s. 

At the top of 
the castle, visi¬ 
tors can enjoy a 
panoramic view of 
Odawara City and 
the Sagami Bay 
from the observa¬ 
tion deck, while 
the castle’s interior 
offers an exhibit 
on the building’s 
history, complete with swords and armor. A 
separate building, called the Tokiwagimon 
Samurai Kan, contains exhibits dedicated to 
the history of samurai. There is also a small 
children’s park nearby, with a train and go- 
kart ride for little ones. 

Want to get the full samurai experience? 
Consider renting a kimono, ninja suit or 
armor and take a commemorative photo on 
the castle grounds. Rental fees are 500 yen 
(or about $4.50) for adults and 300 yen for 
children ages 12 and under. 


The Tokiwagimon 
Samurai Kan, contains 
exhibits dedicated to 
the history of samurai. 


Directions: Odawara Castle is accessible 
via train from Odawara Station (10-minute 
walk) or via car by taking the Oi-Matsuda 
Interchange off the Tomei Expressway (40- 
minute drive). 

Hours: 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., with last admis¬ 
sion at 4:30 p.m. Closed on Dec. 31 and Jan. 
1. The castle tower is also closed on the 
second Wednesday in December. 

Cost: 500 yen (or about $4.50) for adults 
and 200 yen for children under the age of 
12. Admission to the Tokiwagimon Samurai 
Kan exhibit is 200 yen for adults and 60 yen 
children under 12. 

Food: A small restaurant in the park 
serves yakisoba, curry rice, drinks and 
desserts. 

Online: odawaracastle.com 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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Hakone Sekisho 

The Hakone Sekisho, or the 
Hakone Checkpoint, was set 
up by the Tokugawa shogunate 
during the Edo period and was 
intended to serve as a security 
measure to defend Edo from 
rival clans. The checkpoint, 
which dates to 1619, was one of 
the largest and most important 
among the 53 sekisho located in 
Japan at that time. 

An extensive restoration of 
the Hakone Sekisho, based on 
detailed documents dating from 
the end of the Edo Period found 
in Shizuoka prefecture in 1983, 
began in 1999. The restored 
grounds officially opened to the 
public in 2007. Today, visitors 
can learn about Edo-era Japan 
through the many exhibits and 
displays located on the grounds 
of this former important stop¬ 
ping point along the Old Tokaido 
Road. 

Directions: The Hakone Sek¬ 
isho is accessible via bus at the 
Hakonemachi bus stop (2-minute 



walk), which is a 5-minute bus 
ride from Odawara Station. 

Hours: 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily, 
except from Dec. 1 to Feb. 28, 
when it’s open from 9 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Last admission is 30 
minutes before closing. 

Cost: Admission is 500 yen for 
adults and 250 yen for elementa¬ 
ry school students. On weekends, 
children under the age of 12 can 
enter the facility for free. 

Online: hakonesekisyo.jp/eng- 
lish/main/main.html 



The extensive restoration of 
the Hakone Sekisho officially 
opened to the public in 2007. 
Many exhibits and displays teach 
visitors about Edo-era Japan. 



Mishima Skywalk is the 
longest walkable suspension 
bridge in Japan. 


Mishima Skywalk 

One of the newer sightseeing spots along the 
Hakone Hachiri, Mishima Skywalk is the longest 
walkable suspension bridge in Japan. Opened in 
2015, the bridge offers visitors a fantastic view of 
Mount Fuji. 

The 300-meter-long bridge was created to bring 
tourists to the area and to provide a rest spot for 
drivers, according to the company that manages 
the bridge. Visitors can also enjoy outdoor activi¬ 
ties, such as ziplining and other family-friendly out¬ 
door sports in the area surrounding the Skywalk. 


Directions: Mishima Skywalk is best accessible 
via the Tokai Bus at the Mishima Skywalk bus stop 
(20 minutes when departing from Mishima Sta¬ 
tion). If driving, take the Haoke Toge Interchange 
off the Hakone Shindo (10-minute drive). 

Hours: Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Cost: Admission to the Mishima Skywalk is 1,000 
yen for adults, 500 yen for junior high students and 
200 yen for elementary school students. Children 
under 6 are free. 

Online: mishima-skywalk.jp 


Hatajuku Ichirizuka 

Ichirizuka are large mounds of 
dirt topped with trees that were 
used as mile markers on the Old 
Tokaido Road. The ichirizuka 
were placed every ri — an old 
unit of measurement equal to 4 
kilometers, or roughly 2.5 miles. 

The Tokugawa shogunate 
began placing the ichirizuka be¬ 
ginning in 1604, completing the 
construction of all markers along 
the Old Tokaido Road in 1612. 
The ichirizuka in Hatajuku was 


set up 23 ri (or 57 miles) from the 
Nihonbashi neighborhood of Edo. 

Unfortunately, the original was 
demolished. The current marker 
was reconstructed in 1997. 

Directions: The Hatajuku 
Ichirizuka is located a 1-minute 
walk from the Hatajuku bus stop 
on Hakone Tozan buses bound 
for Hatajuku, Amazake Chaya 
and Moto-Hakone Port. 

Cost: Free 

Online: hakone.or.jp/en/561 



Visitors walk along a road 
leading to the Hatajuku 
ichirizuka, a historic mile marker. 



The trees along Cedar Avenue, which were planted about 350 
years ago, are said to have protected travelers from harsh weather 
conditions as they walked along the Old Tokaido Road. 


Hakone Cedar Avenue 

About 400 cedar trees are 
situated along this 1,600-foot- 
long dirt path, which runs from 
Moto-Hakone to Onshihakone 
Park along Lake Ashi. The 
trees, which were planted about 
350 years ago, are said to have 
protected travelers from harsh 
weather conditions as they 
walked along the Old Tokaido 
Road. Some of the cedar trees 
are in poor condition, and only 


a third of them are expected to 
survive the next 100 years. The 
town of Hakone is making efforts 
to preserve them. 

Directions: Hakone’s Cedar 
Avenue is a 1-minute walk from 
Hakone’s Shisho-mae bus stop, 
on the Hakone Tozan bus’ H line. 
The ride takes about 39 minutes 
from Hakone Yumoto Station. 

Cost: Free 

Online: hakone.or.jp/520 


Mishima Taisha 

Mishima Taisha is the 
most important shrine on 
the Izu peninsula. Mina- 
moto-no Yoritomo, the 
founder and the first sho¬ 
gun of the Kamakura sho¬ 
gunate, worshipped here 
while plotting to overthrow 
the Heike clan during the 
Genpei War in 1180. In 
later years, samurai visited 
the shrine to pray for victory before going off to battle. 

Documents from the Nara and Heian periods refer to Mishima Tai¬ 
sha, making this shrine nearly 1,300 years old. However, the shrine’s 
original buildings were destroyed by an earthquake in 1895. The 
current wooden shrine, a restoration featuring detailed wood carv¬ 
ings, was designated an important cultural property in 2000. It is also 
a famous spot to view sakura, or cherry blossoms, in the spring. 

Directions: Mishima Taisha is accessible via JR Mishima Station 
(15-minute walk). 

Hours: Open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily. 

Online: shizuoka-guide.com/english/detail/page/detail/3664 
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Shipboard entertainers rehearse for daily audiences of TOOK at South Florida studio 


By Rod Stafford Hagwood 

Sun Sentinel 

A South Florida studio puts on more shows each 
year than Broadway and London’s West End. 
Combined. 

i The Royal Caribbean Production Studio in 
North Miami, Fla., oversees 134 stage productions for the 
cruise line’s fleet of 27 ships. On any given day, there are 
1,500 performers in the three-story building that sits on 
the Florida International University North Campus. 

“This is the best-kept secret in show biz,” says Nick 
Weir, senior vice president of entertainment for Royal 
Caribbean International. 

The facility includes a 300-seat theater, a 20,000- 
square-foot costume shop, 14 dance studios, 15 vocal 
rehearsal rooms, an audio recording studio, two aerial 
training areas, a finishing studio and a gym as well 
as housing for the army of singers, dancers, acrobats, 
aquatic athletes and choreographers. 

Weir says the massiveness of the studio’s output was 
put into focus for him with a conversation he had a few 
years ago with musical theater impresario Andrew Lloyd 
Webber. 

“He was trying to judge the scale of what we do and he 
asked me how big the audience was, and I... said it was 
94,000,” Weir recalls. “He kind of double-took because 
he obviously thinks he has a huge operation. And he does. 
If he has a couple people on tour, a couple of shows in 
London, he might be entertaining a few thousand. But I 
repeated 94,000. And he said, ‘Every night?’ And I said, 
‘Yes — across our 50 theaters.’” 

The numbers have grown since that conversation. 
“Every single night we’re entertaining 100,000 people, 



Costume designers work to create outfits for the ships’ 
performers in the wardrobe room at the facility. 


and it’s 365 [days] a year,” Weir says. “We don’t have 
dark theaters. There’s no break time. There’s no bigger 
entertainment operation in the world than this, on land or 
sea. And it’s in South Florida.” 

The production studio started on South Beach in the 
early 1990s. “We had a very small studio above a gym,” 
says Christi Coachman, director of entertainment for 
Royal Caribbean. “And at that time I think we had maybe 
a handful of ships.” 

As Royal Caribbean added ships, the demand for more 
entertainment grew. Around 2000, Coachman says, they 
moved to a 35,000-square-foot facility in Hollywood with 
four studios. “Then that facility became obsolete because 
we continued to build ships,” she says. “But then as the 
ships started evolving we added ice rinks and we added 
aqua theaters and then we added Two70s.” 

Two70s are a recent high-tech addition to some Royal 
Caribbean vessels. Named for the 270-degree views from 
the double-deck performance space, the floor-to-ceiling 
windows become ultra high-definition screens (almost 
twice the resolution of IMAX). Additionally, there are six 
robotic screens mixing it up onstage with singers, danc¬ 
ers and acrobats. 

“So all these complex venues really drove us to come to 
realize that, again, we’re growing out of this facility; we 
need to start to be strategic and plan ahead,” Coachman 
says. “And that’s when we actually went from a 35,000- 



Adam lllsley warms up in one of the facility’s 15 vocal 
rooms prior to a rehearsal. 


square-foot facility to a 135,000-square-foot facility 
(three years ago).” 

It usually takes two to four weeks to install a show on 
board a ship. Performers’ contracts are usually for six to 
nine months, so there is a “constant revolving of talent” 
at the studio, Coachman says. 

Weir compares it to the old Hollywood studio system. 

“There’s no person I can call, no place I can go where I 
can say, ‘Can I have 1,500 dancers please? When? Tomor¬ 
row.’” he explains. “We had to build this community of 
performers up ourselves. And the only way to do that and 
make it consistent is to give them a career that’s worthy 
of their talent. And that’s working, too. We’re getting 
people who come here for one contract and they stay here 
for 10 years.” 

Royal Caribbean does bring in headline acts and 
people who have their own small productions, such as a 
ventriloquist or an a cappella group. But Coachman says 
their customer base has let Royal Caribbean know they 
want original content. 

“We do lots of studies and lots of surveys on what our 
guests are looking for,” she says. “We obviously have 
to make sure we hit the mark, and we give a little bit of 
everything for everybody. We make sure our shows have 
a great variety. That if one show isn’t somebody’s taste, 
that the next show will be.” 

The creative team has to also make sure the shows 
speak to the entire family on vacation. 

“I think it helps when you haven’t fully grown up your¬ 
self,” Weir explains. “So when I create a show, I create it 
from my point of view and I’m still awestruck by things, 
like planes and ships and boats and automobiles. So for 
me, I still see wonder in everything and I think that is 
translated into the shows.” 



Entertainers rehearse for a performance at the Royal 
Caribbean Production Studio in North Miami, Fla. 
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From selfie-snapping tourists to documentary 
filmmakers, nostalgia is paying off for last-of-its-kind video rental store 


By Gillian Flaccus 

Associated Press 




here are challenges 
in running the last 
Blockbuster Video 
on the planet. 


The computer system must be rebooted 
using floppy disks that only the general manager — a 
solid member of Gen X — knows how to use. The 
dot-matrix printer broke, so employees write out 
membership cards by hand. And the store’s business 
transactions are backed up on a reel-to-reel tape that 
can’t be replaced because Radio Shack went out of 
business. 

Yet none of that has kept this humble franchise in 
an Oregon strip mall from thriving as the advent of 
on-demand movie streaming laid waste to all around it. 
When a Blockbuster in Australia shuts its doors for the 
last time on Sunday, the Bend store will be the only one 
left — anywhere. 

“It’s pure stubbornness, for one. We didn’t want to 
give in,” said general manager Sandi Harding, who has 
worked at the franchise for 15 years and receives a lot 
of the credit for keeping it alive well past its expiration 


date. “We did everything we could to cut costs and keep 
ourselves relevant.” 

The store was once one of five Blockbusters owned by 
the same couple, Ken and Debbie Tisher, in three cen¬ 
tral Oregon towns. But by last year, the Bend franchise 
was the last local Blockbuster standing. 

A tight budget meant no money to update the surviv¬ 
ing store. That’s paying off now with a nostalgia factor 
that stops first-time visitors of a certain age in their 
tracks: the popcorn ceilings, low fluorescent lighting, 
wire metal video racks and, of course, the ubiquitous 
yellow-and-blue ticket stub logo. 

“Most people, I think, when they think about renting 
videos — if they’re the right age — they don’t remem¬ 
ber the movie that they went to pick, but they remem¬ 
ber who they went with and that freedom of walking 
the aisles,” said Zeke Kamm, a local resident who is 
making a documentary about the store called “The 
Last Blockbuster” with a friend. 

“In a lot of towns, the Blockbuster was the only place 
that was open past nine o’clock, and a lot of them stayed 
open until midnight, so kids who 
weren’t hoodlums would come 
here and look at movies and fall 
in love with movies.” 

When stores in Anchorage and 
Fairbanks, Alaska, shut down 
last summer — barely outlasting 
a Redmond, Ore., store — Bend’s 
Blockbuster was the only U.S. 
location left. 

Tourists started stopping by to 


snap selfies, and business picked up. Harding ordered 
up blue-and-yellow sweatshirts, T-shirts, cups, 
magnets, bumper stickers, hats and stocking caps 
from local vendors emblazoned with the words 
“The Last Blockbuster in America,” and they flew 
off the shelves. 

Then, this month, she got a phone call: The world’s 
only other Blockbuster, in Perth, Australia, would soon 
close its doors. A new T-shirt order went out — this 
time with the slogan “The Last Blockbuster on the 
Planet” — and the store is already getting a new wave 
of selfie-snapping visitors from as far away as Europe 
and Asia. 

The Bend store doesn’t seem to be in danger of clos¬ 
ing anytime soon. 

Its newfound fame has been a shot in the arm, and 
customers stream in to buy $40 sweatshirts, $20 T- 
shirts and even $15 yellow-and-blue beanies hand-knit 
by Harding herself. The store pays Dish Network for 
the right to use the Blockbuster logo and has several 
years left on its lease. 


Top: Sandi Harding, general manager of the last Blockbuster on the planet in Bend, Ore., 
poses for a photo outside the store this month. Right: Returned movies wait to be shelved. 
When a Blockbuster in Perth, Australia, shuts its doors for the last time on March 31, the 
store in Bend will be the only one left on Earth, and most likely the universe. 

Photos by Gillian Flaccus/AP 
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Karen O, left, and Danger Mouse have come a long way from their roots to respectability in the movie business and the art world. 

Courtesy of Sacks & Co. 


Sound partnership 


Karen 0 and Danger Mouse want you to listen like they do on lux Prima' 


By Mikael Wood 

Los Angeles Times 

Karen 0 had to shout to be heard over her own voice. 

Seated in a lounge at George Lucas’ Skywalker 
Sound complex near Nicasio, Calif., the singer best 
known for fronting the Yeah Yeah Yeahs was discuss¬ 
ing her collaboration with the producer Danger Mouse, 
which encompasses a surprising new album, “Lux 
Prima,” along with what they describe as a “multisen- 
sory art installation” set to take place next month at the 
Marciano Art Foundation in Los Angeles. 

But as she laid out their plans for the experience 
— whose surround-sound mix they were here finalizing 



with a technical team led by Ren Klyce of “Star Wars: 
The Last Jedi” — the unmistakable sound of Karen O’s 
singing atop a bone-shaking drum beat roared up from 
behind the doors to a cavernous sound stage. 

“Those are the subs,” she said with a grin, referring 
to the deep bass frequencies that evoked the stomping 
dinosaurs from “Jurassic Park.” 

“We want you to feel your entire body vibrating.” 

That the singer would schlep from L. A., where she 
lives these days after many years as a proud New 
Yorker, to this facility nestled in the rolling hills of 
Marin County suggests the level of care that she and 
Danger Mouse have put into “Lux Prima.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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Released March 15, the album 
sets Karen O’s expressive vocals 
amid lush, expansive psych- 
rock arrangements rich with 
the type of texture and detail 
that have made Danger Mouse 
a valued studio partner for the 
likes of Beck, Adele and U2; it’s 
music heard ideally through 
high-end headphones (or through 
the state-of-the-art speaker rig 
they’ve devised for the Mar¬ 
ciano, where listeners will be 
bathed in sound from all sides). 

But their lofty surroundings 
on a recent afternoon were also 
an indication of how far these 
two have traveled from their 
scrappy beginnings: Karen 0 as 
the wild-eyed punk famed for 
drenching herself in beer, and 
Danger Mouse as the bedroom 
tinkerer who risked legal trouble 
with “The Grey Album,” his 
unauthorized mash-up of Jay-Z’s 
“Black Album” and the Beatles’ 
self-titled White Album. 

Now both in their early 40s, 
Karen O (whose last name is 
Orzolek) and Danger Mouse 
(born Brian Burton) have earned 
the respect and the interest of 
the movie business and the art 
world; she was even nominated 
for an Oscar a few years ago with 
“The Moon Song,” from Spike 
Jonze’s “Her.” 

The “Lux Prima” project, with 
its stately tempos and its clever 
echoes of spaghetti western film 
music, feels newly suited to that 
rarefied air. 

Sitting next to Karen 0 during 
a break from mixing, Danger 
Mouse pushed back gently on the 
perception that he and his part¬ 
ner have gone Hollywood. 

For starters, he pointed out 
with a laugh, the two were work¬ 
ing at Skywalker on a weekend. 
More important, their approach 
— creating music to inspire a 
movie in listeners’ minds — is 
actually the cheap way of doing 
things. 

“Talk about ‘Jurassic Park,”’ 
he said. “You just heard some¬ 
thing that made you think of a 
thing that would’ve cost half a 
billion dollars to make.” 

Still, he acknowledged, “Lux 
Prima” does represent a real 
achievement: He’s finally made 
the kind of record — a full-body 
sonic immersion a la Pink Floyd 
or Isaac Hayes — that the young¬ 
er version of himself would’ve 
sought out to sample. 

“That used to seem so far off,” 
he said. 

Though they’d talked for years 
about working together, Karen 0 
and Danger Mouse didn’t start 
on “Lux Prima” until 2016, not 
long after the singer gave birth 
to her son, Django. (She’s mar¬ 
ried to Barnaby Clay, a British 
director who’s overseeing the 
Marciano event.) 

Karen O, who put out her most 
recent album with the Yeah 
Yeah Yeahs in 2013, said she was 
drawn to Danger Mouse’s “cin¬ 
ematic” production style, which 
she thought would pair well with 
the soul singing she wanted to 
explore outside the band. 

Danger Mouse said the “be- 
lievability” of Karen O’s voice 
was what intrigued him. 

“You hear her and something 
gets unlocked,” he said, compar¬ 
ing the experience to the first 


time he heard CeeLo Green, with 
whom he went on to form Gnarls 
Barkley and record the smash 
“Crazy.” 

The two worked mostly at 
L.A.’s Sound Factory studio, 
which Danger Mouse occupied 
for years before moving recently 
to New York. Much of the time, 
they holed up by themselves 
in the studio’s small control 
room, building the music layer 
by layer; later, they invited in 
additional musicians, includ¬ 
ing Yeah Yeah Yeahs guitarist 
Nick Zinner and the producer 
Inflo, with whom Danger Mouse 
had previously collaborated on 
Michael Kiwanuka’s song “Cold 
Little Heart,” which became the 
haunting theme to HBO’s “Big 
Little Lies.” 

Like any good punk, Karen 
0 grew up unimpressed by the 
prog and psych sounds she and 
Danger Mouse explore on “Lux 
Prima.” But lately she’s been 
trying to expand her musical 
vocabulary, she said, in part 
through frequent trips to hear 
the L.A. Phil at Disney Hall. 

“People who’ve worked with 
me over the years have told me 
I sound really different on this 
album,” she said, and indeed the 
songs reveal nuances of a voice 
we’re accustomed to getting at 
full blast. One touchstone was 
Colin Blunstone of the Zombies, 
whose “sleepy, sexy quality” she 
said she admired; also helpful in 
a sense was the sore throat she 
suffered while recording. 

“I have a 3-year-old, you know. 
I get a lot of colds,” she said with 
a laugh. 

Danger Mouse said listening to 
the songs as closely as they were 
at Skywalker, where the duo 
was figuring out how to “stage” 
the music in a 3D space, was re¬ 
minding him of intricate details 
that even he’d forgotten since 
they’d finished recording. 

Asked if the typical listener 
was likely to lavish “Lux Prima” 
with the same attention — the 
opening title track is nearly 10 
minutes long — he and Karen O 
both shrugged. 

“You’re competing for people’s 
time now more than ever,” 
Danger Mouse said. And “Lux 
Prima” requires a good amount 
of it; it’s not a record likely to 
make much sense to anyone 
who merely drops in for a few 
moments. 

But rather than cater to the 
quick-hit “playlist culture,” as 
Karen O put it, they’d elected to 
lean in to the album’s slow-music 
vibe with the Marciano experi¬ 
ence, which for four days begin¬ 
ning April 18 will present the 
songs to audiences of 250 people 
seated on the gallery’s floor 
around a boulder-like object 
meant to focus the mind. 

More traditional concerts may 
follow, the two said, if the right 
opportunities present them¬ 
selves. (Karen O has a handful 
of dates scheduled this year with 
the Yeah Yeah Yeahs.) 

For now, they’re excited by the 
idea of fans encountering this 
music in what they consider its 
optimal setting. 

“Nobody’s ever gonna know 
what it’s like to be onstage and 
play with us,” Danger Mouse 
said. “But what if you could 
listen to something in exactly the 
way we’d want to hear it?” 



Karen 0 

& Danger Mouse 

Lux Prima (BMG) 


Yeah Yeah Yeahs front- 
woman Karen O teams up 
with producer-to-the-stars 
Danger Mouse (Brian Bur¬ 
ton) on a balanced collabo¬ 
ration that brings out the 
best from both, enriched 
by variations like O’s di¬ 
verse vocals and Burton’s 
orchestral talents. 

The nine-minute title 
track, which translates 
to “first light,” opens the 
album with a four-part 
composition presenting 
Danger Mouse’s cinematic 
soundscapes — whose 
gloss here makes them 
ideal for a plastic surgeon’s 
waiting room — envelop¬ 
ing O’s much warmer, 
though no less disquieting 
sections: “I’m nowhere / 
I’m no one / I’m nobody / 
There’s nobody but you.” 

Yeah Yeah Yeahs guitar¬ 
ist Nick Zinner appears on 
a couple of tracks, includ¬ 
ing the reverberating, 
fuzzy “Woman,” whose 
’60s-influenced style 
also shows up in alterna¬ 
tive forms on “Leopard’s 
Tongue” and “Redeemer.” 

O’s voice has a much 
more delicate, Vashti 
Bunyan-like character on 
“Ministry,” where an icy 
Wurlitzer gives the song 
an outer space feel, while 
the determined “Turn 
the Light” has splashes of 
acoustic guitars, a funkily 
delicate bass and would 
have been an ideal guest 
spot for Damon Albarn, 
whose Gorillaz have also 
benefited from the Burton 
touch. 

Another Danger Mouse 
cohort, Daniele Luppi, 
conducts the violin-heavy 
string section, adding 
drama to the resigned, 
regretful “Drown” and el¬ 
egant clarity to “Reveries,” 
where O and her acoustic 
guitar sound as if seeping 
through a transistor radio 
in need of fine-tuning. 

“Nox Lumina” (night 
light) bids the album 
goodbye with a short set 
of lyrics that goes around 
and around, intermittently, 
hazily fading away before 
another instrumental sec¬ 
tion emphasizes the drift, 
while also making the 
connection to the album’s 
beginning. 

— Pablo Gorondi 

Associated Press 


Sigrid 

Sucker Punch (Island Records) 

Rising pop singer Sigrid’s new 
album, “Sucker Punch,” is perfectly 
titled — it’s a surprise hit you never 
saw coming that instantly makes an 
impact. 

The Norwegian performer has a 
knack for pure, crystalline synth-pop 
and her full-length debut is a string of 
massive hooks and beats, fed by videos 
featuring the seemingly normal and 
endearingly goofy 22-year-old. 

Sigrid — born Sigrid Solbakk Raabe — first came to notice in 2017 
with her breakout hit “Don’t Kill My Vibe,” a millennial giving shade 
to anyone talking down to her. “Say I’m young /1 don’t care /1 won’t 
quit,” she sings on it. That song is included on “Sucker Punch,” but it 
might not even be the high point of the album. 

She lets her falsetto soar on “Basic,” shows adaptability on the com¬ 
plex “Strangers” and while the excellent Lorde-like title track seems 
deceptively spare, it’s a pure wriggling earworm. 

Lorde is, appropriately, a fan, adding two Sigrid songs to her 
“Homemade Dynamite” Spotify playlist, alongside tunes by Future, 
Taylor Swift and Khalid. 

Sigrid has gotten songwriting assistance from Emily Warren, who 
has worked with The Chainsmokers, Dua Lipa and the Backstreet 
Boys. Her lyrics often touch on seeking connections, looking for 
reassurance in love or confessing that she feels exposed. “My heart is 
aching, do you feel it too?” she asks on the outstanding orchestra-fed 
recovery song “Don’t Feel Like Crying.” 

Sigrid shows a lot of her range on the album, adopting a slight reg¬ 
gae feel on “Business Dinners” and virtually rapping on “Don’t Feel 
Like Crying.” On “Dynamite,” the album closer, she tosses out all 
the synths and drum machines in favor of a simple piano accompani¬ 
ment. It’s a devastating breakup song, and it’s a vocal standout. 

Add Sigrid to the list of rising pop talents like Aurora and Astrid S., 
who all hail from Norway. Get ready for her sucker punch. 

— Mark Kennedy 
Associated Press 



2 Chainz 

Rap or Go to the League (Def Jam) 

In the mid-1990s, when he was 
known as Tauheed Epps, 2 Chainz 
played two years of college basket¬ 
ball for Alabama State University. 

Although he never averaged more 
than three points a game, that gives 
him more legit hoop cred than most 
rappers who pepper verses with refer¬ 
ences to their NBA pals. That might 
explain his relationship with LeBron 
James, the Los Angeles Laker hip-hop fan and nascent entertainment 
mogul who executive-produced ROGTTL, 2 Chainz’s fifth and best 
album. “NCAA,” which argues college athletes deserve to get paid, 
is the only song that concerns itself chiefly with sports, but James 
was involved in song selection and seeing to it that the scene-steal¬ 
ing rapper put his best foot forward with consistency. Which he does, 
alongside an impressive list of collaborators. The album opens with 
2 Chainz dispensing fatherly advice with the aid of Philadelphia soul 
singer Marsha Ambrosius on “Forgiven,” and other standout features 
come courtesy of Young Thug, Kendrick Lamar, Lil Wayne, Ariana 
Grande, and Travis Scott. 


Todd Snider 

Cash Cabin Sessions, Vol. 3 
(Aimless/Thirty Tigers) 

The title of Todd Snider’s new 
album comes from the recording 
location: Johnny Cash’s studio outside 
Nashville. Snider had recorded still- 
unreleased material there before, 
which apparently accounts for the 
“Vol. 3.” 

Snider is capable of pretty raucous 
rock, but this time, he’s in troubadour 
mode. It’s essentially just him and his guitar and harmonica, and in 
one instance a banjo, with Jason Isbell and Amanda Shires providing 
occasional background vocals. 

It’s all quintessential Snider. He can be the topical folkie whose cut¬ 
ting observations are delivered with smart-aleck humor, as on “Talk¬ 
ing Reality Television Blues” and “A Timeless Response to Current 
Events” (Refrain: “Ain’t that some bulls-.”) But like John Prine, for 
whose label he once recorded, he can also be poignant and empathet- 
ic and floor you with flashes of down-home profundity: “It seems like 
day after day goes by like nothing is ever going to change / And just 
like overnight it’s like it ain’t never going to be the same.” 

— Nick Cristiano 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 


— Dan DeLuca 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
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'NASA Archives' dives deep into US space program 


By Drew Tewksbury 

Los Angeles Times 

ules Verne’s space dreams began 
with a gun. A big one. In his 1865 
sci-fi novel “From the Earth to the 
Moon,” Verne spins a yarn about 
the Baltimore Gun Club, a weapons soci¬ 
ety that built a massive cannon — the Co- 
lumbiad space gun — which would launch 
three people, including a French poet, in a 
lunar-ward projectile. When America first 
landed its men on the moon a little more 
than a century later, the idea was essen¬ 
tially the same, scratch the poet. Three 
men, an oversized bullet, a little math and 
a lot of rocket fuel was the recipe to make 
history forever. In Taschen’s titanic tome, 
“The NASA Archives: 60 Years in Space,” 
Verne’s tale serves as a gateway to a 
galaxy of lavish images, essays and actual 
mission transcripts that trace our trips to 
the moon and beyond. 

From NASA’s early days slinging mon¬ 
keys through the stratosphere to the Mars 
rover’s recent red planet selfie, the book 
catalogs with beautiful detail the rapid 
pace of scientific and engineering advanc¬ 


es during the 20th-century space race. 
“It’s hard to imagine that a period shorter 
than a single human lifespan bridges the 
gulf between the first powered airplane, 
hand-built out of wood and fabric by a pair 
of Dayton, Ohio, bicycle shop owners, and 
the first Moon-bound spaceships, jointly 
constructed by 
some 400,000 
people working 
across an entire 
nation,” writes 
essayist Roger D. 
Launius. 

Whereas 
Russia’s space 
race found its 
roots in mysti¬ 
cism — Russia’s godfather of rocketry, 
the cosmist Konstantin Tsiolkovsky, lived 
in a log cabin and dreamed of eternal life 
among the stars — American astronauts 
were often shown as military men, death- 
defying test pilots, cowboys of the sky 
extending manifest destiny to the moon. 

The first half of “NASA Archives” 
reflects that vision of postwar America, 
flyboys with buzz cuts and aviator sun¬ 


glasses, eggheads in headsets flipping 
switches at mission control. We witness 
the unsung heroics of number crunchers 
and the daredevils who pushed their mind 
and bodies to the limit. A snippet from 
Chuck Yeager’s October 1947 transcript, 
just moments before he was about to break 
the sound barrier in the Bell X-l jet, says 
it all: “Hell, yes, let’s get it over with.” 
Another moment recounts Neil Arm¬ 
strong’s and Buzz Aldrin’s thoughts as 
they took their July 20,1969, lunar stroll. 
Armstrong: “Magnificent sight out here.” 
Aldrin: “Magnificent desolation.” Maybe 
the poet reached the moon after all. 

There’s a romanticism in the full-bleed 
images of Aldrin’s space-walk self portrait 
backdropped by the azure arc of Earth’s 
oceans, or the crew of Apollo 1 testing 
their space suits in a Texas swimming 
pool. There’s Margaret Hamilton, whose 
team at MIT’s Instrumentation Labora¬ 
tory created the software for Apollo’s on¬ 
board computers, standing next to paper 
printouts of her code stacked as tall as 
she is. “Because software was a mystery, 
a black box, upper management gave us 
total freedom and trust,” she says, “there 


was no choice but to be pioneers.” 

Looking back on the purity of that pio¬ 
neering spirit — never mind the ongoing 
pressures of the Cold War or, if you’re into 
tinfoil hats, the hidden-in-plain-sight cover 
that space tech afforded nuclear arms 
proliferation — there’s a nostalgia for that 
unified time, whether you lived it or not. 

With ingenuity, and a blank government 
check, anything was possible. Says astro¬ 
naut Alan Bean: “We were so focused on 
one thing: making this impossible dream 
come true.” 

Today our shared experiences happen 
on small screens and social media, but 
“NASA Archives” shows how space stoked 
our collective memory. Now there’s no 
mystery to space. We have gone to Mars; it 
looks like Arizona. 

The awe-inspiring moments evoked 
from space’s heyday have become social 
media punchlines. 

But in the pages of “NASA Archives” 
there’s a return to wonder, and a call to 
once again ponder the great beyond. As 
Tsiolkovsky once wrote: “Earth is the 
cradle of the mind, but humanity cannot 
remain in its cradle forever.” 





'A Beautiful Corpse’ 

Christi Daugherty 

Appealing characters and an 
insider’s look at ethical journal¬ 
ism in the midst of newspaper 
cutbacks lend a solid foundation 
to “A Beautiful Corpse,” Daugh¬ 
erty’s second novel about Savan¬ 
nah reporter Harper McClain. 

As she did in “The Echo Kill¬ 
ing,” Daugherty continues to 
delve deep into the persona of 
Harper, who became a reporter 
because of her interest in crime, 
spurred by her mother’s un¬ 
solved murder. 

Harper is investigating the 
murder of law student Naomi 
Scott, who was shot in a popular 
tourist area. Naomi was a bright, 
hard-working student who was 
close to her father, Jerrod; her 
mother died when she was a 
child. The police soon target 
Naomi’s boyfriend, Wilson Shep¬ 
herd, also a law student who had 
turned his life around after teen¬ 
age indiscretions. Jerrod refuses 
to believe Wilson is guilty and 
instead offers Harper another 
suspect — Peyton Anderson, 
the son of the powerful district 
attorney. Peyton has a history of 
stalking but also seems to have a 
solid alibi. 

Daugherty keeps the thrilling 
novel churning at a quick pace. 

— Oline H. Cogdill/AP 


'The Last Act’ 

Brad Parks 

Tommy Jump has worked 
in theater for a while, but with 
a fiancee who is pregnant, he 
realizes that he has to get a real 
job to generate a steady income. 

A friend Tommy hasn’t seen in 
years approaches him with a 
lucrative job offer. Now working 
for the FBI, his friend offers him 
a lot of money to take on an alias 
and a six-month sentence in a 
minimum security prison. The 
FBI wants information from a 
banker who is an inmate there, 
and they want Jump to become 
friendly with him and learn 
where he is hiding incriminat¬ 
ing documents that are tied to 
a deadly Mexican cartel. Jump 
discusses it with his fiancee, and 
agrees to the deal. 

His stint starts off badly, and 
it gets worse as he learns that 
his mission is harder than he 
imagined, and the information 
he’s trying to get is also wanted 
by people willing to kill to get it. 

Parks takes on the worlds of 
white-collar crime, bank fraud 
and the drug war in “The Last 
Act.” The heroes and villains 
shine, and the writing makes the 
narrative believable and intense. 

Prepare to be surprised and 
astonished. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 


'The Liar’s Child’ 

Carla Buckley 

Cassie and her 5-year-old 
brother, Boon, live near North 
Carolina’s Outer Banks and are 
dealing with a broken home. 
Their mom left them with their 
father, who doesn’t have the 
strength or finances to handle 
being a single parent, and when 
they are together, it’s more fight¬ 
ing than anything else. Cassie 
starts acting out, and if she’s not 
careful, she may fall in with the 
wrong crowd. 

Sara arrives at the complex 
and reluctantly moves into an 
apartment near Cassie and her 
brother. She isn’t there of her 
own free will but because of 
the choices she made. Sara has 
a new name and hopes she can 
discover a future far away from 
her old life. 

Cassie, Boon and Sara might 
not like the present, but they 
will have to rely on each other 
to guarantee a future. The path 
to a happy ending sometimes is 
fraught with storms while finding 
the courage necessary to survive 
seems impossible. 

Buckley has crafted a complex 
and compelling story. The nu¬ 
ances and dynamics at play will 
take the most jaded reader on a 
heartfelt and emotional journey. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 


'Run Away’ 

Harlan Coben 

Simon works on Wall Street, 
and his wife, Ingrid, is a success¬ 
ful doctor. They had a wonder¬ 
ful family life until their oldest 
daughter, Paige, leaves to attend 
college. At first, things seem to 
be going well, but something 
happens that turns Paige into 
a drug addict, and she runs off 
with her abusive dealer. Simon 
learns that Paige occasionally 
sings for money in Central Park. 
When he approaches her, she 
runs. He goes after her, but her 
boyfriend and dealer, Aaron, 
confronts him. Simon punches 
him, and within moments by¬ 
standers tackle him and Aaron 
gets away. 

Simon soon becomes vilified 
on social media as the rich guy 
violently hitting an underprivi¬ 
leged person. For three months, 
Simon waits for the furor to die 
down, always wondering if Paige 
is OK and hoping he can find her 
and help her. Three months after 
the incident in Central Park, 
a police detective arrives at 
Simon’s office with questions. 

With “Run Away,” Coben’s 
writing and storytelling are fir¬ 
ing on all cylinders. The seem¬ 
ingly simple tale takes a sharp 
turn when it’s least expected. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 


'Watching You’ 

Lisa Jewell 

In her latest mystery novel, 
Jewell combines the cloistered 
charm of a small English village 
with the curiosity, paranoia and 
nosy fatalism of “Rear Window.” 
Then comes a dose of lust and 
lies and the sinister pursuit of 
“Fatal Attraction.” 

Meandering spirit Joey Mullen 
has just married Alfie, a good- 
natured hunk she met on holiday, 
and her successful brother, Jack, 
and his pregnant wife, Rebecca, 
have agreed to take them in. Joey 
remembered as a child longing 
for a house on the hill, and she 
basks in her good fortune, not 
to mention the newlywed glow 
whenever Alfie is around. 

But that glow turns to a sear¬ 
ing fire when she meets a neigh¬ 
bor, Tom Fitzwilliam, handsome 
headmaster of the local high 
school. Joey quickly develops an 
infatuation and makes a series of 
libido-driven decisions that will 
later haunt her. 

And then, of course, there’s a 
murder. Jewell thrusts forward 
a series of likely suspects and 
more than a few red herrings. 
Salacious secrets start to emerge 
like rats from a hole as the mys¬ 
tery builds to its final surprise. 

— Ginny Greene 
Star Tribune (Minneapolis) 
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History Channel 

Mark Hamill will appear on screen in his role as a medieval religious zealot in “Knightfall,” coming to AFN-Prime on April 25. 

‘Knightfair gives actor best known for Star Wars a 
departure from his multiple recent voice acting gigs 


By Rick Bentley 

Tribune News Service 

U nless you hang around to read 
the credits at the end of a 
television show, the addition of 
Mark Hamill to the cast of the 
History Channel’s “Knightfall” would 
seem like a rare move for the actor, who 
will forever be known as Luke Skywalk- 
er. But HamiH’s no stranger to TV, and 
that doesn’t count a recent guest appear¬ 
ance on “The Big Bang Theory.” 

Hamill has hundreds of television 
credits, but mostly as a voice actor in 
the animated “Avengers Assemble,” 
“Trollhunters: Tales of Arcadia,” “Miles 
from Tomorrowland,” “Justice League 
Action,” “Regular Show” and “Ultimate 
Spider-Man.” Giving voice to the Joker 
in multiple Batman animated series has 
kept him busy. 

“With voice-over, they cast with 
their ears, not their eyes. So you’re able 
to do a lot more diverse characters. I 
rarely use dialects in on-camera, but in 
voiceover you can do Australian, Italian, 
German. The sky is the limit,” Hamill 
says. “So that was one part of the appeal 
of this role is it was live action, and I was 
going to be able to do something that 
was really in the character actor cat¬ 
egory. So it was one of those things that 
it was too good to pass up for me.” 

Of course, there was his recent return 
to the Star Wars franchise with appear¬ 
ances in “The Force Awakens” and “The 
Last Jedi.” The acting force was plenty 
strong before the executive producers of 


“Knightfall” approached Hamill. 

“I first was given sample episodes to 
watch of ‘Knightfall’ when they asked 
me to be a part of it,” he says. “I had 
no real intention of doing anything like 
that, but I got hooked immediately, and 
it was riveting. I mean, it transports you 
into this whole other world, and it’s so 
relatable. And I just thought, ‘I’ve never 
been offered anything like this before.’ 
I’d never done a character quite like this 


“It really hit me when I went to my 
first wardrobe fitting and they just 
started putting on layers and layers and 
shoulder pads and a cape and a belt and 
an ax and a sword. It took upwards of 
two hours to be camera-ready,” Ha¬ 
mill says. “But it really helps because 
you look at yourself and Mark Hamill 
disappears, and you really feel like you 
can transform into someone completely 
different.” 


The way Hamill approached the role of Talus, 
a battle-hardened Knight Templar veteran of the 
Crusades, was as a medieval version of a drill sergeant. 


before, a religious zealot, a man of deep 
convictions and, yet, such a paradox. I 
remember thinking he’s lecturing the 
troops and he says, ‘Once you become a 
Templar knight, you shall become God’s 
executioners.’ 

“How could there be such a thing? I 
thought, ‘Thou shalt not kill.’ But that’s 
the thing.” 

Hamill was flattered he was asked to 
tackle a character who is part soldier, 
sinner, teacher and leader. The way 
Hamill approached the character was 
as a medieval version of a drill sergeant. 
That fit the guideline Hamill has used 
over the years to not repeat himself 
when possible. 

Hamill’s voice-over experience helped 
him when he was coming up with the 
physical movements of the character. 


The transformation was necessary 
because “Knightfall” explores a dark 
time in history from the Knight Templar 
perspective, embracing an authenti¬ 
cally grittier, darker and more brutal 
medieval period than has ever been seen 
before. It also goes deep into the clan¬ 
destine world of the legendary brother¬ 
hood of warrior monks to learn who the 
knights were, how they lived and what 
they died believing. 

Hamill plays Talus, a battle-hard¬ 
ened Knight Templar veteran of the 
Crusades, who survived captivity for 
10 years in the Holy Land and is tasked 
with training the new initiates to the 
Order. Talus has a moral conflict with 
Landry (Tom Cullen) as a Templar. 

Season 2 of “Knightfall” is scheduled 
to premiere April 25 on AFN-Prime. 


NEW ON DVD 

“Aquaman”: The latest film based on a 
DC Comics character starts with the origin 
story of Arthur Curry (Jason Momoa), 
the half-human/half-Atlantian. The film 
includes the battle for power between broth¬ 
ers, the origin of the super villain Manta 
(Yahya Abdul-Mateen II), an underwater 
take on the tales of King Arthur, the in¬ 
troduction of Arthur’s love interest, Mera 
(Amber Heard), the history of the underwa¬ 
ter kingdoms and a scenic trip to Italy. 

That’s just part of the story, presented in 
a visual style that at times looks a lot like 
scenes from “Tron” or “Doctor Strange.” 
Director James Wan (“Furious 7”) is so 


Warner Bros. Pictures/AP 

Jason Momoa and Amber Heard star 
in “Aquaman,” now available on DVD. 

enamored with the computer-generated ele¬ 
ments that he forgets the human elements. 
The whole love connection between Aqua- 
man and Mera is painfully forced. 

It doesn’t help that Mera is a far more 
interesting hero than Aquaman as Momoa 
tries to play him with the kind of dry humor 
that never quite works. “Aquaman” isn’t all 
wet, as it does present a relentless amount of 
action. In this case, a little less would have 
been a lot more. 

“Kim Possible”: The adaptation of the 
cartoon series to a live action film works 
because of the casting of newcomer Sadie 
Stanley as the spunky spy and Sean Giam- 
brone (“The Goldbergs”) as her best friend 
and sidekick. Both bring a great energy and 
sense of fun to the story. 

The film is a solid salute to the original 
series, close enough to the animated version 
to appease the fans, and it has just enough 
fun elements to entertain those who have 
never seen the cartoon. 

Also available on DVD: 

“If Beale Street Could Talk”: Regina 
King earned an Oscar for best supporting 
actress for this love story in 1970s Harlem. 

“Second Act”: Jennifer Lopez stars in the 
film about a mature woman trying to prove 
herself. 

“Stan & Ollie”: Steve Coogan and John C. 
Reilly star in the production about the final 
days of the comedy duo. 

“Capernaum”: A young boy finds a way to 
survive the dangers of the city streets. 

“Legion: Season Two”: Man diagnosed 
with schizophrenia learns he has mysterious 
abilities. Dan Stevens stars. 

“Victoria and Albert: The Wedding”: 
Two-part British drama provides an insid¬ 
er’s look into the elaborate planning that 
went into one of the most famous weddings 
of all time. 

“King of Thieves”: Thief who was famous 
in his youth pulls together a band of misfit 
criminals to plot an unprecedented bur¬ 
glary. 

“Perfect Blue”: Animated story of a pop 
star whose friends and co-workers are mur¬ 
dered. Directed by Satoshi Kon. 

“Rich Girl”: The 1980 film looks at what 
happens when a bodyguard and the person 
he’s protecting get kidnapped. 

“Brighton Beach Memoirs”: The 1986 
film adaptation of Neil Simon’s play is being 
rereleased. 

“The Body Snatcher”: This 1945 horror 
film is the last time Boris Karloff and Bela 
Lugosi worked together on film. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 
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By Daphne Miller 

Special to The Washington Post 

O ne minute, I was trotting peace¬ 
fully along a rutted hillside path. 
The next, I lay in a heap on my 
left side, so wracked with pain it 
was hard to breathe. A longtime runner, 

I traded pavement for trails a couple of 
years ago, and since then I’ve taken a few 
tumbles. But never had I fallen so fast 
and so hard. Moaning, I inventoried what 
might be broken. 

Then panic set in as I considered some 
horrifying statistics: An estimated one 
in three women will break a hip, and, 
for patients older than 60, the one-year 
mortality rate after a hip fracture can be 
as high as 58 percent. Though still in my 
early 50s, I thought of hardy patients I’d 
cared for over the years who had swiftly 
declined after one bad fall. 

I was lucky. I had no major fractures 
or head trauma, and my bones, on X-ray, 
seemed reasonably strong. But I hobbled 
around for weeks, my left side turning 
from purple to yellow, my arm in a sling. 
Once I was finally back on the trail, I 
could not shake the fear that my next 
fall (and there certainly would be one) 
could be far worse. This anxiety quickly 
extended to any sport involving a hard 
surface, including street jogging, cycling, 
skating and skiing. I was suffering from a 
well-described “syndrome”: fear of falling 
or FOF, which is especially common in 
the over-50 crowd. Research shows that 
people with FOF, regardless of whether 
they have experienced a bad fall, are more 


likely to become deconditioned, depressed 
and socially isolated. 

At this point, my options seemed clear: 
confine all sports to a squishy mat, or 
learn how to fall safely. But what is the 
best way to fall, and how do we master 
this? 

I often discuss fall prevention with my 
older patients, but I feel unequipped to tell 
them how to fall well. A PubMed search 
unearthed hundreds 
of studies evaluating 
exercise programs, 
assistive devices and 
physical environ¬ 
ment modifica¬ 
tions (shower bars, 
handrails, rug pads, 
etc.) to keep people 
from taking a spill. 
But there has been 
very little research 
about the safest way 
to fall. One synthesis 
of 13 small studies 
(mostly performed 
on young athletes) 
suggests that going 
into a squat when 
falling backward, 
flexing elbows when 
pitching forward, 
and rolling over one shoulder if headed 
sideways are all good strategies. But the 
article gave little information about how 
to put this information into practice or 
whether these strategies work if you are 
no longer in your 20s. 

I decided to seek out some experts in 


the art (and science) of falling safely. 

On YouTube, I discovered Stephen Jep- 
son, 77, a retired ceramics professor who 
teaches people how to stay nimble and 
upright or, should gravity prevail, how to 
avoid getting hurt. In one video, he runs 
around doing all sorts of tricks, including 
tightrope walking and jumping hurdles. 
Jepson says the key to avoiding fall inju¬ 
ries is to maintain quick hands and feet by 
constantly learning new physical skills. 

At 73, he taught himself to juggle clubs 
while standing on a balancing board, 
and, recently, he mastered the one-wheel 
hoverboard (imagine a skateboard with 
one large wheel in the middle). For me, he 
suggested these steps: 

Level 1. Balance on one foot. Start by 
doing it near a doorway or chair so there 
is something to grab for support. 

Level 2. Use your non-dominant hand to 
stir a pot. 

Level 3. Use your non-dominant hand to 
stir a pot while standing on one foot. 

Unsurprisingly, Jepson does his share 
of falling. “If you are going to fall, the best 
way to do it is to bend a knee and roll at 
an angle over one shoulder to protect your 
hip and your noggin,” he said. 

Next, I contacted a doctor whose pa¬ 
tients fall for a living. Ken Akizuki, team 
orthopedist for the San Francisco Giants, 
describes sliding into a base as a form of 
controlled falling. 

Akizuki echoed Jepson’s advice about 
the best falling technique: “Tuck your 
head, use your strength to direct your 
fall, and roll so that you take most of the 


impact on your backside, the upper back 
and/or glutes being the most resistant 
parts of your body.” 

Akizuki said that, rather than keeping 
me safe, my newfound fear of falling could 
increase my chances of injury. “[S]he who 
hesitates gets hurt,” he cautioned, and 
recommended I learn aikido to master 
this falling business. 

I signed up for an introductory aikido 
class. The sensei, a powerful-looking, 
50-something woman, explained that this 
Japanese martial art is about not fighting 
but converting violent movements from 
an aggressor into something that is safe 
and harmonious. After learning to bow 
and stand, we moved on to ukemi — or 
the “art of falling.” I began to sweat as 
I watched her effortlessly tuck one leg 
under, become a human ball, and roll 
backward or forward unharmed. I looked 
around and noticed that some of my 
youngish classmates seemed to share my 
terror. Apparently FOF is not necessarily 
an age-related thing. I took a deep breath 
and threw myself earthward, glad that 
there was a thick mat to protect me from 
my mistakes. 

After class, I called Adam Tenforde, 
sports medicine doctor and assistant 
professor at Harvard Medical School. 
Although he studies the biomechanics of 
running and how to avoid falling, he was 
open to discussing the art (and science) of 
falling safely. 

Tenforde described how his young 
children naturally explored their sur¬ 
roundings, using fingers and toes with 
equal dexterity and moving from upright 
to rolling and back again. 

He thinks we quickly lose this ease 
because almost everything in our lives, in¬ 
cluding chairs, desks, beds, cars and even 
cushioned shoes, is designed to create 
distance between us and the ground. He 
recommends we counteract this, espe¬ 
cially with our footwear: He and his kids 
go barefoot around the house and wear 
“minimal” shoes with thin, flexible soles 
for both sports and everyday living. 

According to Tenforde, information we 
get from the bottoms of our feet (the tech¬ 
nical term is plantar neurosensory input) 
helps us maintain balance. This input, 
coupled with muscle strength and agility, 
is essential for generating a “good cor¬ 
rectional movement,” should we fall. He 
refers his fall-prone patients to physical 
therapists who take an integrated whole- 
body approach to rehabilitation and don’t 
focus on just a couple of muscle groups. 

During my conversation with Tenforde, 

I realized that the same skills that keep 
me upright could also make me a better 
fallen Maybe it was not just luck that pro¬ 
tected me from major injury that day on 
the trail! Maybe all that mud sliding and 
rock hopping over the past couple years 
had trained me to tumble well. Immedi¬ 
ately, my FOF begin to disappear. 

The next day, I put on shoes with 
paper-thin soles and hit the trail. While 
studies of how these shoes affect balance 
are contradictory, I appreciated how they 
improved my gait and made me feel more 
grounded. (Note: the transition to minimal 
shoes should be gradual to avoid injury.) 
Gone was that feeling of impending doom. 
I welcomed the uneven terrain and slip¬ 
pery stream crossings as a chance to build 
stability and fall resilience. 

I had asked Tenforde if there is a spe¬ 
cific age after which he advises patients 
to stop having an active lifestyle. He 
answers: “I take your age and subtract 
it from 100, whatever number I get is 
the number of years I’m going to help 
you keep doing what you love to do.” In 
my case, that’s 47. So, I will continue to 
practice ukemi and stir my soup with my 
left hand while standing on one foot. And 
once I master this, I’ll try learning some 
new tricks. 


■ If you are 
going to fall, 
the best way 
to do it is to 
bend a knee 
and roll at 
an angle 
over one 
shoulder to 
protect your 
hip and your 
noggin . f 

Stephen Jepson 

YouTube personality 
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The kid conundrum 

Parental-indecision therapists offer counsel for those 
unsure whether they want to take the lifelong plunge 



By Caitlin Gibson 

The Washington Post 

T hey arrive anx¬ 
ious for an an¬ 
swer. Or maybe, 
finally, a sense 
of peace. They 
arrive because they haven’t 
been able to resolve the big¬ 
gest question of their lives: 
Do I want to be a parent? 
And so they come to the 
California therapy practice 
of Ann Davidman — by 
plane, by car, by phone 
— in the hope that the self- 
titled “motherhood clarity 
mentor” might deliver an 
epiphany. 

Next comes a simple instruc¬ 
tion: Write down every fear, every 
loaded question, every disapproving 
comment and every panic-inducing 
headline that has coalesced into a 
stranglehold of indecision. 

Will my mom be disappointed if I 
don’t give her a grandchild? 

What kind of world will my kid 
grow up in? 

Will I regret it if I don’t have a 
baby? 

Will I regret it if I do have a baby? 
Then: “You put them all away 
in an envelope,” Davidman says. 
“These are really important issues, 
but we just 
don’t want to 
talk about them 
right now. When 
you’re consid¬ 
ering all those 
external factors 
prematurely 
without know¬ 
ing what you 
want and why 
you want it, they just get in the way.” 

Parental indecision has been 
Davidman’s area of expertise since 
1991, when she and fellow therapist 
Denise L. Carlini created a group 
for those who sought help deciding 
whether to have a child. The pair 
co-authored a book, “Motherhood 
— Is It for Me? Your Step-By-Step 
Guide to Clarity” in 2016. And in 
the years since then, Davidman 
says she’s found herself busier than 
she’s ever been, as waves of 30- and 
40-somethings have realized that 
if they are going to make a choice 
about building a family, they should 
probably make it soon. 

Studies and stereotypes have fre¬ 
quently branded this microgenera¬ 
tion as burned out, beset by decision 
fatigue, prone to scrupulous self-ex¬ 
amination. They struggle with anal¬ 
ysis paralysis in their careers, and 
with FOBO (fear of better options) 
in their personal lives. They’re wait¬ 
ing longer to get married, and so are 
more likely to confront a narrowing 
fertility window. Throw in subpar 
parental leave, exorbitant child-care 
costs, the looming specter of climate 


change and a culture that has slowly 
grown more accepting of women 
who don’t want kids, and there are 
plenty of reasons for deliberation. 
Which can sometimes spiral into 
anxiety and confusion. 

By the time the angst-ridden turn 
to Davidman, they have typically 
exhausted other potential sources 
of insight. They’ve late-night-panic- 
Googled their way to every parent¬ 
ing blog and advice column and 
TED talk; they’ve read feminist 
essays by women who are proudly 
child-free. They’ve fielded nosy 
questions from relatives, sought 
advice from friends, made lists of 
pros and cons. Finally, they decide it 
is worth the time and cost (ranging 
from about $400 for an online group 
course to upward of $2,500 for 
one-on-one counseling) to have an 
expert help solve the problem. 

But a motherhood clarity mentor 
is nothing like the well-intentioned 
auntie who coos, “Oh, honey, of 
course you should have a baby,” or 
the sleep-starved mom friend who 
sternly warns, “If you’re not totally 
sure, you better not.” A parental 
indecision therapist wants you to 
learn to listen to your own voice. 

“My husband and I had a really 
good life, but the question just kept 
coming up,” says Teri Vaziri, a 42- 
year-old human resources profes¬ 
sional from California who had a 
son two years ago after working 
with Davidman. “I always bounced 
back and forth. We were reach¬ 
ing the end of what we assumed 
were childbearing years, and it just 
started to close in on us.” 

“Whether or not to have a kid 
is perhaps the biggest and tough¬ 
est choice of your life, because it’s 


the only irreversible choice,” says 
Stephanie Reyes, 42, who had a son 
after working with Davidman. “You 
can change jobs. You can move cit¬ 
ies. You can get a divorce. But with 
something as big as whether or not 
to have a child, seeking professional 
help is completely appropriate.” 

There is one particular exercise 
from Davidman’s class that Vaziri 
still uses whenever she struggles to 
make a decision. 

“She had us live in the ‘yes’ for a 
week, and then live in the ‘no’ for a 
week, and write about everything 
that came up,” Vaziri says. “I was 
so used to going back and forth in 
my head a million times a day, and 
never just sat with one answer. And 
it was so powerful.” 

For Katie Wilson, 40, a health¬ 
care management professional in 
the District of Columbia, keeping a 
journal was especially illuminating. 

“When you have a feeling of 
excitement about being a parent, 
write that down in one color. And 
when you’re leaning toward, ‘This is 
a reason I don’t want to have kids,’ 
write that down in another color,” 
she says. “After a while I realized 
that I was, about 75 percent of the 
time, using the color of the pen that 
symbolized not wanting to have 
a kid.” She ultimately chose to be 
child-free. 

The most important thing, David¬ 
man says, is for a couple to under¬ 
stand what they want before they 
decide what they’re going to do. 

“It’s more about having clarity than 
choosing one path over another,” 
she says. “This process is not for the 
faint of heart, and it’s not simple. 

It requires people to possibly face 
some very uncomfortable feelings.” 



Davidman 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 



We’ve come a long way 
with autism awareness 

I n 1998, our son, Hayden, was diagnosed with “atypi¬ 
cal autism.” After recovering from the shock, my 
husband and I inundated ourselves with information, 
desperate to provide our 3-year-old boy with what¬ 
ever might help him lead a relatively normal life. 

We embarked on a home therapy program called 
“Floortime,” a type of play therapy developed by Dr. 
Stanley Greenspan, in which the a primary caregiver, 
often a parent, follows the child’s lead while opening and 
closing “circles of communication.” The thought was that 
Floortime helped children who hadn’t met milestones for 
social/emotional growth and communication. 

A few civilian friends I knew with autistic children 
were paying for Applied Behavior Analysis (ABA) 
therapy, which rewards positive behaviors during task- 
oriented sessions conducted 20 to 40 hours per week 
by trained ABA therapists. Back then, most insurance 
companies did not cover autism therapies, which were 
considered “experimental” or “not medical in nature.” 

At that time, I didn’t know any military families who 
could afford ABA. 

Although I believed that Floortime would be more 
effective than ABA for Hayden, I also had no choice but 
to pick the therapy that I could do myself. But Hayden’s 
doctor also prescribed physical, occupational and speech 
therapies, as well as special diets, evaluation by a nu¬ 
tritionist and regular doctor’s appointments. Like other 
insurance carriers, Tricare did not recognize autism 
as a coverable diagnosis, but offered a small financial 
supplement for certain individual symptoms that signifi¬ 
cantly impaired the “activities of daily living” through 
its Program For Persons With Disabilities (PFPWD), 
now known as Extended Care Health Option (ECHO). 
Hayden’s autism profile included a speech disorder and 
motor planning delays that qualified, so we received a 
small stipend each month to pay part of the bills. 

As for the rest of Hayden’s autism symptoms, we were 
financially on our own. We paid for expensive liquid nu¬ 
tritional supplements since Hayden’s sensory imbalances 
made him reject many food textures and tastes. We paid 
for expensive mail-order flours and consultations with a 
specialized nutritionist when Hayden’s doctor ordered a 
gluten-free, casein-free diet. (Gluten-free foods were not 
prevalent like they are today.) After applying the money 
received from our monthly PFPWD stipend, we paid the 
thrice-weekly speech and occupational therapy bills. We 
paid to see a developmental psychiatrist once or twice 
a year to the tune of $500 a pop, and a psychologist who 
trained us in Floortime at $250 per session. 

Like many parents of children with autism spectrum 
disorder, we were more than willing to go into debt if we 
thought it would help our son. And go into debt, we did. 

As a Brookings Institute fellow astutely observed in 
2008, “Many military families choose to pay for medical¬ 
ly prescribed autism treatment themselves, to the extent 
possible, and incur significant debt. This unduly burdens 
already stressed families, which often have one parent 
deployed abroad these days.” 

By age 9, Hayden had made so much progress, his au¬ 
tism diagnosis was downgraded to “regulatory disorder,” 
and although he still struggled with social delays and sen¬ 
sory processing, he no longer needed intensive therapies. 

At the same time, there was a movement to reform 
autism insurance coverage in the U.S. Although Tricare 
considered ABA therapy to be “educational rather than 
medically necessary,” it began allowing families to use 
the monthly ECHO supplement to go toward limited ABA 
costs. In 2007, U.S. states began passing laws requiring 
insurers to cover autism. And finally, in July 2014, Tri¬ 
care began fully covering ABA and other autism treat¬ 
ments through its Autism Care Demonstration program, 
which will remain in effect through December 2023. 

Although Tricare still considers its program to be 
“experimental,” it has changed its policies toward autism 
significantly. When Hayden needed treatment, autism 
wasn’t recognized as a coverable diagnosis. Two decades 
later, 48 states have mandated autism coverage. 

The system still isn’t perfect, but it’s come a long way. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflife@googlemail.com 
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NEW YORK TIMES CROSSWORD 


CODE SWITCHING 

BY TRENTON CHARLSON / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


crosswords in The Times w 
ACROSS 
1 Metaphor for an 

aggressive political 

8 Puts away 
15 Source of fries 

19 One who didn’t 

20 Frame part 

21 It stayed in Pandora’s 

box 

22 * Ball room dancing 

event for Beantown 
residents? 

24 Takes a course 

25 Relatives of foils 

26 Shade of green 

27 Dundee dissent 

28 Mother-of-pearl 

29 Imperfect service 

30 Climax 

33 * Annoying member of 
a New York baseball 
team? 

36 Thrills 

37 Family moniker 

38 Hydrocarbon gas 

39 World capital known 

as Batavia until 1942 
42 “Witches’ Flight” 
painter 

44 Sparkling white wine 

46 Pesticide banned in 

1972 

47 *Wager in which the 

winner gets the 
loser’s pants and 
jersey? 


3 named “Puzzle of the Week” by the blog XWord In 


. This is 


49 They’re not hard 
to swallow 

52 _Cuervo (tequila 

brand) 

53 Casanova 

55 Slapstick actor 
Jacques 

59 “_over” 

60 Contingency phrase 

63 Man’s name that’s the 

reverse of 60-Down 

64 Don hastily 
67 *Duo ruling a 

kingdom 
on Take Your 
Daughter 
to Work Day? 

72 It’s higher on the 

Scoville scale than a 
jalapeno 

73 Skin pic? 

74 Pallid 

75 Certain 35mm camera 

76 Major or minor in 

astronomy? 

77 Like chewing gum 

in Singapore or 
wearing blue jeans 
in North Korea 
(seriously!) 

81 Second-largest branch 

of Islam 

82 Attacks a la Don 

Quixote 

85 * Exclamation after 
a performance of 
“Every Breath You 
Take”? 

89 Platform for many 
tablets 

92 Building blocks, e.g. 

93 Vegetarian gelatin 

substitute 

95 Property recipient 

96 “Looks promising!” 


98 Covert org. 

99 Sailor’s cry 

100 *Amusement park 
named after a 
“Peanuts” boy? 

104 College football rival 
of 110-Across 

105 Unembellished 

108 Jetson who attends 
Little Dipper School 

109 Broadway show 
about Capote 

110 College football rival 
of 104-Across 

112 Pricey fashion label 

114 & 115Communication 23 Does some grilling 


lis first Sunday puzzle. — W. 

9 Like child’s play 

10 Artist Jean 

11 Defeats soundly 

12 Greek goddesses of 

the seasons 

13 Signature scent since 

1968 

14 Total mess 

15 Sword holder 

16 Took stock? 

17 Good news for a 

stockholder 

18 Early name for Utah 
20 Forensic material 


system that’s 
to the answer to 
each starred clue 
119Tireless racer 

120 They might hold 
derbies 

121 Fall apart 

122 Spots for hammers 
and anvils 

123 Common lease 

124 It may have a 

lot of intelligence 

DOWN 

1 Early tower locale 

2 Skip the ceremony, 

3 Strong point 

4 Mechanical 

5 Shakespearean 

sorcerer 

6 Janis ■- iL singer of 

the 

1975 hit “At 
Seventeen” 

7 Earth-shattering 

invention? 

8 Unpleasantly wet 


28 What a stiffed 

31 _’acte 

32 Noted exile 

34 Falls for someone 

who’s already 
married? 

35 Testing stage 

36 Bread box? 

39 Sport that emphasizes 

pinning and 
throwing 

40 Terse bar order 

41 Traps 

42 Former G.M. make 


44 Laila of the ring 

45 Big maker of lawn 

care products 
48 Like-minded voters 

50 Secretary on “The 

Office” 

51 “Hold it!” 

54 Manana preceder 

56 Inundated with 

57 Five-star 



58 Furious 

60 Man’s name that’s the 

reverse of 63-Across 

61 End of a French film 

62 Snobbish 

65 L.B.J.’s veep 

66 “Star Wars: The Last 

Jedi” heroine 

68 Idiot, in British slang 

69 “_Kett” (old comic 

strip) 

70 Something taken in 

by sailors 

71 Infant’s early word 


78 _Nautilus 

79 Ring letters 

80 Make a wrong move 

81 Change one’s mind 

about changing 

83 Source of many an 

imported boot, 
appropriately 

84 Site of a 1796 

Napoleon victory 


87 Patron sain 
Norway 


of 


88 One fighting 

an uphill battle? 

89 Altar offering 

90 “C’est magnifique!” 

91 Official with a pistol 
94 Pygmalion’s beloved 

97 Stews (over) 

98 One of 32 for Ireland 

99 Reformed demon on 

“Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer” 

101 Edith Wharton’s 

102 Composed 


103 Having less 
vermouth, 
as a martini 
105 Shul scholar 


107 Fire extinguisher 

lllPuts on a show, for 
short 

113 Plows (into) 

115 Vietnamese noodle 
soup 

116 Poet’s “before” 

117 Kind of screen, in 
brief 

118Maven 


GUNST0N STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 





The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 
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Cardi B defends problematic video 

Rapper says past claims of drugging, robbing men what she needed to do 


By Christie D’Zurilla 

Los Angeles Times 

Add Cardi B to the list of celebrities 
we love, but who have troubling incidents 
in their past. The red-hot rapper is deal¬ 
ing with a resurfaced revelation that she 
drugged and robbed men she took to hotels 
back when she was a stripper. 

She made the claim three years ago in 
an Instagram Live session, but someone 
dug up the recording a few days ago. 

“I had to go strip, I had to go, ‘Oh yeah, 
you want to ... me?,’” she hollers in the 
video, per Hip Hop Ratchet’s Instagram 
account. ‘“Yeah, yeah, yeah, let’s go back 
to this hotel.’ and I drugged [men] up, and I 
robbed them. That’s what I used to do.” 

Cardi B was trying to explain that she 


deserved and earned her success and 
“nothing was ... handed to me.” 

The video earned her a load of criticism 
on social media, including the R.Kelly-in- 
voking hashtag #SurvivingCardiB. Bill 
Cosby’s prison-worthy behavior was men¬ 
tioned. Many people called out a double 
standard, saying she’d be in court or prison 
for those actions if she were a man. 

Cardi went on the offense Tuesday. 

“I talked about things I had to do in my 
past right or wrong that I felt I needed to 
do to make a living,” she wrote in an Ins¬ 
tagram post. “I never claim to be perfect 
or some from a perfect world wit a perfect 
past I always speak my truth I always own 
my [past].” 

The culture she comes from — hip-hop 
— allows people to talk honestly about 


where they came from and the bad things 
they had to do, Cardi said, but she noted she 
has refrained from featuring those parts of 
her past in her music. 

“There are rappers that glorify murder 
violence drugs an robbing. Crimes they felt 
they had to do to survive. I never even put 
those things in my music because I’m not 
proud of it and feel a responsibility not to 
glorify it,” said the Grammy-winner, who 
hasn’t been shy about her stripper past. 

“The men I spoke about ... were con¬ 
scious and willing and aware,” she said. 
“Whether or not they were poor choices at 
the time I did what I had to do to survive.” 

“All I can do now is be a better me for 
myself my family and my future,” she said 
in the caption of the post, where, of course, 
the debate continued in the comments. 



The Washington Post 


Cardi B is facing a lot of criticism on 
social media over controversial comments 
made in an interview three years ago. 


Louis-Dreyfus bids 
‘Veep’ goodbye, drops 
hints for final season 

By John Carucci 

Associated Press 

J ulia Louis-Dreyfus still had tears to shed as she said her offi¬ 
cial farewell to “Veep.” The only problem is she forgot to bring 
tissues. 

Shooting wrapped for the series in December, but those 
tearful goodbyes were not enough as she and the cast of the HBO 
comedy series walked the red carpet for the last time Tuesday. 

“No. I suspect there will be more tears this evening. Oh, god. I 
hope not too many. I didn’t bring any Kleenex,” Louis-Dreyfus said. 

The multiple Emmy Award-winner, who plays politician Selina 
Meyer, shared what fans can expect from her character in the politi¬ 
cal comedy’s seventh and last season. 

“Selina Meyer is going to try to make a run for the presidency, 
yet again. She’s been veep. She’s been the president. She wants to be 
the president again. But it’s extreme this season. We definitely push 
the edge of the envelope, and it’s going to get pretty raucous,” Louis- 
Dreyfus said. 

The final season of “Veep” premieres Sunday stateside. 

After the show’s sixth season, Louis-Dreyfus announced that she 
had breast cancer. After a successful round of chemotherapy, she re¬ 
turned to the show. 

“It was an absolute godsend to come back to the show, and to be 
able to focus on making really funny stuff with my dear dearest 
friends. It was all joy, all the time,” Louis-Dreyfus said. 

Showrunner David Mandel called Louis-Dreyfus a fighter, so he 
had a strong feeling she would return. But it wasn’t until the first day 
of shooting that he realized everything was back to normal. 

“There was that magical moment on our first day on the set. She 
sort of took a moment and said a couple of things to the cast and crew 
and we kind of dug into the scene, and the first curse word kind of 
came flying out of her mouth, and it was like, ‘We’re back!”’ Madel 
said. 

When the series premiered in 2012, the political landscape was 
far tamer than it is today, and while the funniest moments centered 
around true accounts, the storylines were usually not stranger than 
the reality. 

Actors Matt Walsh and Timothy Simons joked about what an epi¬ 
sode of “Veep” would be like if something like special counsel Robert 
Mueller’s report was about to be released. 

“Selina would try to burn it,” Walsh said. “She’d probably disap¬ 
pear and get a facelift to create a distraction.” 

Simons felt the writers and actors would get a lot of mileage out of 
the Mueller report. 

“I feel that we would probably get a full episode of just people 
sprinting across Washington to prevent its release, like I feel is going 
on right now,” he said. 

Actress Julia Louis-Dreyfus, on the red carpet Tuesday in New York. 

Evan Agostini, Invision/AP 



Band Rammstein 
blasted for video 

German hard rock group 
Rammstein is being criticized for 
a video promoting the release of 
its new single “Deutschland” that 
features band members dressed 
as concentration camp inmates 
standing on a gallows. 

Jewish groups and others called 
the video tasteless and unaccept¬ 
able, while the government’s anti- 
Semitism official, Felix Klein, 
told Bild newspaper in comments 
published Thursday that the band 
had “crossed a red line.” 

Klein says “it’s a tasteless ex¬ 
ploitation of artistic freedom.” 

The band and its label refused 
to comment on the 35-second clip, 
and it’s not clear what message it 
is intended to convey, nor how the 
lyrics of the unreleased song tie 
in with it. 

The clip itself only has instru¬ 
mental audio, and ends with the 
word “Deutschland” in old Ger¬ 
manic lettering. 

Jay-Z to receive special 
honor at NAACP awards 

Jay-Z will receive the Pres¬ 
ident’s Award during the 50th 
NAACP Image Awards on 
Saturday. 

The NAACP announced Thurs¬ 
day it selected the 49-year-old 
rapper and entrepreneur for 
“shedding light on the issues that 
plague the black community in¬ 
cluding systematic racism and 
unjust treatment under the law.” 

Previous recipients have in¬ 
cluded Jesse Jackson, Muham¬ 
mad Ali and Condoleezza Rice. 

Memoir about wrongful 
rape conviction planned 

Brian Banks, whose story of 
being wrongfully accused of rape 
will be a feature film in August, 
also has a memoir coming out. 

Atria Books announced Tues¬ 
day that Banks’ “What Set Me 
Free” will be published July 2. 
Banks said in a statement that 
he wants to call attention to “a 
flawed judicial system.” The film 
“Brian Banks” stars Aldis Hodge 
and Greg Kinnear and comes out 
Aug. 9. 


From The Associated Press 
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By Adam Taylor 

The Washington Post 

A ppearing in front of a congres¬ 
sional committee on Wednesday, 
Secretary of State Mike Pompeo 
was asked a simple question: 
When is the United States going to unveil 
the long-awaited Israel-Palestinian peace 
plan being crafted by the president’s son- 
in-law, Jared Kushner? 

“I think we can say in less than 20 years,” 
America’s top diplomat said, laughing. “I 
prefer not to be more precise.” 

The remark was intended in jest, but 
it highlighted an unfortunate fact: The 
Trump administration’s peace plan has 
already been a long time coming, and few 
details have been revealed. Pompeo was 
smiling, but those hoping the plan may 
be the solution to one of the Middle East’s 
most intractable problems fear they may 
be waiting not for Kushner, but for Godot. 

President Donald Trump’s belief that his 
administration could potentially find a way 
to solve the conflict — as he put it, with the 
“deal of the century” — dates back to be¬ 
fore he took office. So does his idea that 
Kushner, who had no government or dip¬ 
lomatic experience, would be the best man 
for the job. 

“Jared’s a very smart guy,” Trump told 
The New York Times in November 2016. “I 
would love to be able to be the one that made 
peace with Israel and the Palestinians.” 

At a pre-inauguration event in January 
2017, Trump told the Times of London that 
Kushner would lead the process. “If you 
can’t produce peace in the Middle East, 
nobody can,” he said. Kushner, by then a 
senior adviser to the president, headed to 
the Middle East in June. He told a Palestin¬ 
ian newspaper his plan would be released 
soon: “We are almost done.” 

A couple of months later, leaked audio 
suggested Kushner wasn’t so sure whether 
he had a plan at all. “There may be no solu¬ 
tion,” he told White House interns in Au¬ 
gust 2017. “But it’s one of the problem sets 
that the president asked us to focus on.” 

Kushner’s private caution may have been 
wise. More than a year and a half after 
those comments, his peace plan still has 
not been released. This week, McClatchy’s 
Michael Wilner reported that the plan was 


M aking the transition from ser- 
vicemember to civilian can be 
difficult, and navigating the 
second-largest federal agency, 
the Department of Veterans Affairs, can 
add additional stress to that process. A 
shared goal of the VA and Congress is to 
work together to make sure our veterans 
can easily access the quality care and ben¬ 
efits they deserve. 

Congressional offices have dedicated 
staff to assist veterans in navigating the ins 
and outs of the VA, but our Veterans Ser¬ 
vice Organizations also play a key role in 
advocacy and assistance for our veterans. 

Across the country, VSOs provide mean¬ 
ingful support to our nation’s veterans at 
local, state and regional levels. From as¬ 
sisting with VA disability benefits claims 
to hosting resume workshops and job fairs, 
these organizations are with veterans 
every step of the way as they transition 
from military duty to veteran status. 

They know firsthand what the biggest 
issues facing our veterans are, and they 
act as fearless advocates for them here on 


“largely complete” but that it would proba¬ 
bly not be released until after Israel’s April 
9 election. 

To say expectations are low would be an 
understatement. Shalom Lipner, a fellow at 
the Atlantic Council who previously worked 
in the Israeli prime minister’s office for 26 
years, wrote in a recent article for Politico 
Magazine that Kushner’s efforts reminded 
him of “Don Quixote dreaming the impos¬ 
sible dream in ‘The Man of La Mancha.’ ” 

Kushner’s struggle to find Middle East 
peace is far from surprising. Those with 
far weightier resumes have struggled, too. 
The peace process was pretty much mori¬ 
bund in the years before Trump took of¬ 
fice, following the collapse of a nine-month 
process led by the Obama administration 
in 2014. 

Though there were hopes in 2016 that 
another nation might lead renewed talks, 
no one is stepping up to the plate. 

“The Palestinians have never been so 
weak, Israel never so hard line, and the 
possibilities for peace never so bleak,” 
Sarah Helm wrote in the Financial Times 
on Wednesday. “So the Europeans are con¬ 
tent to watch Mr. Kushner fail.” 

Why assume Kushner will fail? With 
Middle East peace negotiations long mired 
in the debates of the Oslo accords of a 
quarter-century ago, the Trump admin¬ 
istration at least hopes to reinvigorate the 
process. “I think we have some ideas that 
are new, fresh and different,” Pompeo told 
the House on Wednesday. 

Yes, but different doesn’t necessarily 
mean better — or good. Kushner, a busi¬ 
nessman by trade, initially appeared to 
hope economic incentives alone could spur 
the Palestinians to make compromises. 
Some reports now suggest he’s using his 
real estate chops to add a land swap to the 
deal. 

Speaking in Poland last month, Kushner 
told Sky News Arabia his plan would focus 
on border issues. A recent book by journal¬ 
ist Vicky Ward said Kushner had, at one 
point, proposed a “different” idea: border 
changes, with Jordan giving land to the 
Palestinian territories, Jordan getting land 
from Saudi Arabia and the Saudis getting 
two Red Sea islands from Egypt. 

The idea was widely mocked. Under¬ 
standably, the administration quickly 


Capitol Hill. Our VSOs helped craft criti¬ 
cal legislation including the landmark VA 
MISSION Act and have made the differ¬ 
ence in getting major reforms to the dis¬ 
ability claims appeals system, post-9/11 GI 
Bill and VA health care signed into law. 

In short, VSOs are invaluable to our 
veterans, our nation and the legislative 
process. 

At the beginning of each year, the Senate 
and House Committees on Veterans’ Af¬ 
fairs hold multiple hearings so VSOs can 
testify before Congress on behalf of their 
members. As chairman and ranking mem¬ 
ber of the Senate Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, we were honored to lead these 
hearings recently to hear from a wide va¬ 
riety of veteran voices. 

Over the past month, 17 different VSOs 
testified before our committee. This list 
included: 

■ Disabled American Veterans 

■ The American Legion 

■ Veterans of Foreign Wars 

■ American Ex-Prisoners of War 

■ American Veterans 

■ Blinded Veterans Association 

■ Fleet Reserve Association 

■ Gold Stars Wives of America 


distanced itself from it, dubbing it “false 
info.” 

What really worries people about Kush¬ 
ner’s peace plan is not the wild rumors 
about what’s in it — it’s what has happened 
outside the plan already. Since taking of¬ 
fice, Trump has made multiple moves that 
appear designed to squeeze and punish the 
Palestinian side. 

Rep. David Price, D-N.C., highlighted 
these actions in a question to Pompeo on 
Wednesday, citing the move of the U.S. 
Embassy from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem; the 
closure of a Palestinian political office in 
Washington and the U.S. Consulate in Je¬ 
rusalem that served the West Bank; and 
cuts to the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East and West Bank assistance funding. 

“Can you tell me how this is supposed 
to work?” Price asked, noting that the Pal¬ 
estinians were refusing to meet with U.S. 
officials. 

Trump’s recognition of Israeli control 
over the Golan Heights, a strip of land 
seized from Syria in the 1967 Arab-Israeli 
War, has also further complicated matters. 
The decision seems to have been timed to 
boost Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin Ne¬ 
tanyahu, a Kushner family friend, ahead of 
the April 9 elections. 

The move could have an impact beyond 
simple electoral politics. Even Kushner’s 
allies in the United Arab Emirates and 
Saudi Arabia have issued condemnations. 
Moreover, Netanyahu’s justification of Is¬ 
rael’s possession of the land — that annex¬ 
ations in defensive wars were OK — goes 
against international norms and theoreti¬ 
cally could be a justification for Israeli 
control of much of the West Bank. 

That would spell the end of the two-state 
solution and potentially result in some¬ 
thing very much like the “state-minus” 
plan for Palestinian territories mooted by 
none other than Netanyahu himself. On 
Wednesday, Pompeo did not answer when 
asked whether the United States was still 
promoting a two-state solution. 

Instead, he offered a vague response: “It 
will be the peoples of those two lands who 
resolve this.” 

Adam Taylor writes about foreign affairs for The 
Washington Post. 


■ Iraq and Afghanistan Veterans of 
America 

■Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America 

■Military Officers Association of 
America 

■Military Order of the Purple Heart 

■National Association of State Directors 
of Veterans Affairs 

■ Paralyzed Veterans of America 

■ Student Veterans of America 

■Vietnam Veterans of America 

■Wounded Warrior Project 

We are extremely thankful that these 
groups take the time to share not only the 
challenges facing our veterans but also po¬ 
tential solutions for improving the quality 
of care at the VA. 

Our job in Congress is to ensure that no 
veteran is left behind, and we would not be 
able to do this without the help of all of the 
VSOs who are “on the ground” and who 
bring the voice of millions of veterans to 
Congress. We thank you for serving our 
nation’s heroes and hope to continue these 
partnerships for many years to come. 

Johnny Isakson, a Republican, represents 
Georgia in the United States Senate. Jon Tester, 
a Democrat, represents Montana in the United 
States Senate. 


Thank you to our Veterans Service Organizations 

By Sens. Johnny Isakson 
and Jon Tester 

Special to Stars and Stripes 
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OPINION 


What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Trump sees 'total exoneration’ 
in Mueller report. Let’s see. 

Los Angeles Times 

President Donald Trump and his de¬ 
fenders are understandably exulting now 
that the Justice Department has released 
a summary of special counsel Robert 
Mueller’s principal conclusions about his 
investigation of Russian interference in 
the U.S. presidential election. But, all too 
characteristically, the president is portray¬ 
ing Mueller’s findings as a “total exonera¬ 
tion.” It’s no such thing. 

The summary of Mueller’s conclusions 
came in a letter Attorney General William 
Barr sent to Congress on Sunday. Accord¬ 
ing to Barr, Mueller did not establish that 
the Trump campaign “conspired or coor¬ 
dinated with” the Russian government or 
a Russian “troll farm” in two notorious 
operations: the social media disinforma¬ 
tion campaign launched by the Internet 
Research Agency and the hacking of Dem¬ 
ocratic email accounts and the release of 
embarrassing emails via WikiLeaks. 

Of course that’s a victory for the presi¬ 
dent. For that matter, it’s also good news for 
the country. Even Trump’s critics should 
welcome a finding that the president and 
his campaign officials didn’t break the law 
by conspiring with Russians to subvert the 
election. 

But Trump wasn’t content to welcome 
this finding. On Twitter he suggested 
that Mueller’s message was “No Collu¬ 
sion, No Obstruction, Complete and Total 
EXONERATION.” 

In fact, Mueller didn’t absolve the presi¬ 
dent of obstructing justice. Instead, ac¬ 
cording to Barr, Mueller “did not reach a 
conclusion — one way or the other” about 
whether actions by Trump constituted ob¬ 
struction. Barr quoted Mueller as saying, 
“While this report does not conclude that 
the president committed a crime, it also 
does not exonerate him.” 

Barr and Deputy Attorney General Rod 
Rosenstein then made their own quick de¬ 
termination that the evidence that Mueller 
amassed over the course of a two-year in¬ 
vestigation wasn’t enough to establish that 
Trump committed an obstruction-of-jus- 
tice offense. 

Those contrasting perspectives, as well 
as a profusion of other as-yet-unanswered 
questions, are a reminder that it is abso¬ 
lutely vital that Congress — and the public 
—be given access to Mueller’s complete re¬ 
port, with only minimal redactions to pro¬ 
tect legitimate national security secrets. 

That Mueller cleared the Trump cam¬ 
paign of colluding criminally with Russia 
doesn’t mean that his investigation was 
a wasteful “witch hunt” or that people in 
Trump’s orbit didn’t engage in questionable 
contacts with Russians, as Trump and his 
allies contend. The guilty pleas and convic¬ 
tions obtained by Mueller belie that. 

And, of course, the end of Mueller’s in¬ 
vestigation doesn’t mean that other inves¬ 
tigations related to the Trump campaign 
— including those underway in the South¬ 
ern District of New York and elsewhere — 
won’t uncover information about criminal 
activity by Trump or his aides. 

The president is entitled to take satisfac¬ 
tion in some of what Mueller concluded. 
But Congress must not take Barr’s sum¬ 
mary of Mueller’s conclusions as “total ex¬ 
oneration” of the president or a substitute 
for Congress’ own responsibility to inves¬ 
tigate important matters. They include the 
president’s firing of former FBI Director 
James Comey and Comey’s allegation that 
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Trump pressured him to drop an investi¬ 
gation of former national security adviser 
Michael Flynn. 

It isn’t second-guessing Mueller to in¬ 
sist that Congress and the public receive 
access to his complete report, not just the 
snippets that appeared in Barr’s letter. 

And one other point: There is a long list 
of reasons why we think Trump is unfit for 
the presidency and dangerous for the coun¬ 
try. The only thing we learned from Barr’s 
summary is that colluding with Russia is 
no longer on it. 

US changed course, attacked 
ISIS from air to help allies 
The Washington Post 

The capture of the last territory con¬ 
trolled by Islamic State on Saturday was 
far from a final victory over the movement, 
as U.S. commanders and diplomats were 
careful to emphasize. The jihadis retain 
thousands of fighters in clandestine cells 
scattered across Syria and Iraq, as well 
as affiliates in Afghanistan, Egypt, the 
Philippines, Libya, Burkina Faso and else¬ 
where. Nevertheless, the final elimination 
of a self-declared caliphate that once con¬ 
trolled a territory the size of Britain and 
ruled over as many as 12 million people is 
worth celebrating. It represents a victory 
not just for moderate forces in Syria and 
Iraq, which did most of the fighting, but for 
a U.S. military mission that succeeded with 
a light presence and relatively low costs. 

The rapid advance of ISIS forces across 
Iraq in the summer of 2014 forced President 
Barack Obama to reverse his premature 
withdrawal of U.S. troops from the coun¬ 
try. But the campaign that then unfolded 
in Iraq and later in Syria was dramatically 
different from the previous, troop-heavy 
wars in Iraq and Afghanistan. U.S. strat¬ 
egy was to partner with local forces that 
would take the lead on the ground, includ¬ 
ing elite elements of the Iraqi army and 
Kurdish-led forces in northern Iraq and 
eastern Syria. American troops in Iraq 
and Syria, mostly special operations forces 
and trainers, numbered in the single-digit 
thousands. 

The biggest U.S. contribution was in air 
power. The United States and coalition 
partners carried out nearly 34,000 air- 
strikes between August 2014 and the end 
of January 2019, according to the Penta¬ 
gon. That proved devastatingly effective 
against ISIS forces, which had no air force 
and scant air defenses. By U.S. estimates, 
70,000 of 100,000 ISIS fighters were killed, 
many of them in airstrikes. 

American allies paid a heavy price, as 
well. The Kurdish-led alliance that fought 
the jihadis in Syria says 11,000 of its fight¬ 
ers were killed, and Iraqi security forces 
and militias probably lost at least as many. 
Large parts of Mosul, Iraq’s second-larg¬ 
est city, were destroyed, as was the Syr¬ 
ian town of Raqqa. Pentagon figures show 


1,257 civilians unintentionally killed in co¬ 
alition airstrikes, a number human rights 
monitors say is understated. 

U.S. losses, in contrast, were remarkably 
light. Sixteen soldiers and one civilian were 
killed in action over the past 4 Vi years, and 
58 other “non-hostile” fatalities were as¬ 
sociated with the mission. As of the end of 
last year, the war has cost some $28.5 bil¬ 
lion — a fraction of the more than $1.5 tril¬ 
lion price of the ground wars in Iraq and 
Afghanistan. 

In all, the fight against ISIS showed 
that the United States is capable of lead¬ 
ing effective foreign counterterrorism 
campaigns, provided it partners with local 
forces and focuses on supplying unique 
U.S. assets, such as intelligence and preci¬ 
sion airstrikes. A second lesson is that the 
costs of playing such a role are far less, 
in the long run, than withdrawing and al¬ 
lowing terrorist groups to rebuild. It’s not 
clear whether President Donald Trump 
accepts that conclusion, but the history of 
the past decade in the Middle East ought to 
be persuasive. 

Keeping children from sugary 
beverages a national mission 
The Baltimore Sun 

Picture this. The nation’s children are 
drinking on average what amounts to a 
bathtub full of sugary beverages every 
year. That’s 30 gallons of soda, sports 
drinks and probably the biggest healthy 
drink fraud of all, fruit juice. 

The American Academy of Pediat¬ 
rics and the American Heart Association 
painted this vivid visual Monday as they 
announced what is probably the most ag¬ 
gressive proposition ever by national 
health organizations to curb consumption 
of the sugary drinks that are wreaking 
havoc on children’s health. 

The groups suggested an excise tax on 
such drinks, making water and milk the 
default beverages on children’s menus and 
in vending machines, requiring hospitals 
to discourage purchases of unhealthy bev¬ 
erages and making sure nutritional infor¬ 
mation is visible on restaurant menus and 
advertisements. 

They also want the federal and state gov¬ 
ernments to push to limit the marketing of 
these drinks to children and teens and for 
federal nutrition programs to discourage 
sugary drinks. For instance, low-income 
families can currently buy soda with their 
SNAP benefits. 

We welcome the call of action from the 
medical doctors who see firsthand every 
day the health impact of such drinks and 
whose stance can help bolster the push to 
rein in the forceful marketing tactics used 
by the beverage industry. 

These drinks amount to nothing but 
empty calories with little or no nutritional 
value, and beverage companies spend mil¬ 
lions — $866 million in 2013 — to get kids 


hooked on them. Dietary guidelines rec¬ 
ommend that children and teens consume 
fewer than 10 percent of calories from 
added sugars, but they consume about 
17 percent, and nearly half of that comes 
from drinks. 

What’s worse, studies have shown these 
drinks are pushed more heavily in Latino 
and black communities. In some of Balti¬ 
more’s poorest neighborhoods, you’d be 
hard-pressed to find a fruit or vegetable, 
but plenty of corner stores line their shelves 
with cheap bottles of soda, which are often 
less expensive than a bottle of water. High 
concentrations of fast food joints in these 
same neighborhoods serve up super-sized 
sodas with their meals. 

It is only setting children up for a life¬ 
time of health failures that include den¬ 
tal problems, heart disease and obesity, 
among other issues. Obesity now affects 1 
in 5 children and adolescents in the United 
States, according to the Centers for Dis¬ 
ease Control and Prevention. 

Monday’s announcement marks the first 
time the two groups have proposed excise 
taxes, which proved successful in some 
states, including reducing the amount of 
sugary beverages bought in both Berkeley, 
Calif., and Philadelphia. 

Still, regulating sugary drinks usually 
ignites controversy, and any effort is like¬ 
ly to face intense pushback and lobbying 
from the beverage industry. The Beverage 
Association sued the city of San Francisco 
for violating its First Amendment rights 
for requiring labels that warn of the health 
consequences of drinking sodas and other 
beverages. In Baltimore, such legislation 
faced intense lobbying from retailers con¬ 
cerned about costs. It never made it out of 
the City Council. The beverage trade group 
also sued the city of Philadelphia over its 
soda tax. 

For those who argue that the govern¬ 
ment shouldn’t be in the business of telling 
people what to eat, we say that it is indeed 
their job to protect the public health of the 
country’s citizens. 

We hope the endorsement by the health 
groups gives more ammunition to those 
who care about kids’ health. The groups 
are modeling their effort after the previous 
public health assault on the tobacco indus¬ 
try, which put up similar defenses when 
health groups strived to reduce tobacco 
use among kids. The health community 
kept on fighting, and those efforts eventu¬ 
ally paid off. 

Amherst guide put progressive 
colleges’ faults on display 
Boston Herald 

Last week, the Office of Diversity & 
Inclusion at Amherst College posted and 
emailed to students a “Common Language 
Guide,” a 36-page document containing 
dozens of politically correct definitions. 

As the Herald’s Sean Philip Cotter re¬ 
ported, the document defined “capital¬ 
ism” as a system that “leads to exploitative 
labor practices, which affect marginalized 
groups disproportionately.” 

“White feminism” is “predicated upon 
the erasure of women of color and the ways 
in which racism and sexism converge and 
compound one another.” 

And on and on. 

The college has pulled the glossary and 
Amherst College President Biddy Martin 
— who claimed she hadn’t seen the docu¬ 
ment before it was posted and sent out — 
said in a statement that the guide “takes a 
very problematic approach.” 

This kind of thing happens again and 
again in colleges and universities but rare¬ 
ly if ever in the other direction. It’s always 
wacky progressive maneuvers creeping 
through the campuses that are exposed. 
And then only when found out. 

It would be wise for parents to take that 
into account as they contemplate where to 
spend their money on higher education. 
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WHY DIDN'T YOU 
GET YOUR REPORT 
IN ON Tlh'NE? 




Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



1 Embassy VIP 
4 Apple tablet 
8 Mexican money 
12 Scratch 


1 Latin 101 word 

2 Dallas hoopster, 
briefly 

3 Soviet leader 


Kong” 

26 Saw 

27 Air outlet 

28 Right on the map 








J| 

0vu±e a year I freshen up 1 

witik a full Tody wrap. J 

111H : * Br ^ 

IBIIJk? v ^Sf[ ! ftiw) ^ 

1 W0W0® 

1 BlZARRO.COM 

V IIPSfo- Fadetook/om/BiZarroComidS 

k 3‘ZO'I*? ©201? SizARKO Stupics 


13 “It can’t be!” 

14 Eve’s man 

15 Finished 

17 Latvia’s capital 

18 Gusto 

19 Neptune’s realm 

20 Pale 

22 “Of — and Men” 

24 Kite flier’s need 

25 Affectionate 
sign-off 

29 Flamenco cheer 

30 Bedouins 

31 Arthur of 
“Maude” 

32 Tennis shutout 
34Taxpayer IDs 

35 Polite query 

36 Scarlett’s Butler 

37 Bottom 

40 “Love — 

Leave Me” 

41 Awestruck 

42 Play-ending 
arcade message 

46 Thunder god 

47 Actor Jannings 

48 Tokyo, once 

49 “Ditto” 

50 Oahu souvenirs 

51 Lemon 


after Khrushchev 

4 Hawkeye 

5 Dr. McGraw 

6 Picnic crasher 

7 Homer’s cry 

8 Postal delivery 

9 Ms. Falco 

10 Long story 

11 Yemen neighbor 
16 Clarinet insert 

19 Phil of folk music 

20 MP’s quarry 

21 Missile shelter 

22 Dolphins’ home 


30 Petri dish gel 

33 New citizen, 
perhaps 

34 “Scram!” 

36 Film spools 

37 D.C. baseball 
team 

38 Turkish title 

39 Unhappy 
destiny 

40 Roman 2,002 

42 Solidify 

43 Soul, to Sartre 

44 College URL 
ender 


23 “Let —” 

(Beatles hit) 45 Scepter 

Answer to Previous Puzzle 



3-29 CRYPTOQUIP 


ZHS FKORRZ WYHSRCQ’U 
CDWFKJOFC UYKWK PDQK 
LKHLRK PFHN UYK LDQK 
UFKK WUOUK. NDQC ZHSF 
NODQKFW! 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: IF A BRAND OF 
CHINAWARE IS KNOWN TO BE RESISTANT TO 
BREAKING, IT HAS A GOOD CRACK RECORD. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: Z equals Y 
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1 KNOW 
PEOPLE. WHO 

1 GOT INTO IT TO TRY To 
NCCLUAME TO LONG 

1 THOUGHT 1 X/ K E>U£>TUKV TINY 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Sicilian spouter 
5 Unruly kid 
9 Aviate 

12 Manhandle 

13 Lounge about 

14 Shoe width 

15 Calf-length 

16 Tennis great 
Lendl 

17 Can material 

18 Sir Guinness 

19 Zero 

20 Church service 

21 Here, to Henri 
23 Ecol. watchdog 
25 Humidor 

contents 

28-Lorraine 

32 Heard the 
alarm clock 
33“— Grows in 
Brooklyn” 

34 Scooters’ kin 

36 “So long!” 

37 Thither 

38 Leb. neighbor 

39 Big fish story? 

42 401 (k) alternativ< 

44 Smooch 

48 Acting coach 
Hagen 

49 Holiday lead-ins 

50 Genesis garden 

51 State VIP 

52 Nota — 

53 Meditative 
practice 

3-30 CRYPTOQUIP 

QNQDOVC PXM CXGXCXRKX 

PNCZ GYOOXF PYLT VCLYKOXW 

VMNDL LTX PNCOF’W SVCYNDW 

XSYOW: PYKZXF-QXFYV. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: YOU REALLY 
SHOULDN’T DISREGARD THESE FINE PEOPLE 
FROM THE PINE TREE STATE. MIND YOUR 
MAINERS! 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: P equals W 


54 CIA operative 

55 Diner orders 

56 Sty chow 

DOWN 

1 Austen heroine 

2 Shadow 

3 Undraped 

4 Grammy- 
winning “Girl 
on Fire” singer 

5 Russian 
pancakes 

6 Sitarist Shankar 

7 Showy shrub 

8 Toe count 

9 Greek cheese 

10 Maui garlands 

11 Desires 

20They’re made 
to open 
anything 

22 Words to live by 


24 Theater 
productions 

25 Rotating 
part 

26— Jima 
27 Republicans 

29 Prince 
Valiant’s son 

30 Biz bigwig 

31 “Yuck!” 

35 Whine 

36 Skewed views 

39 Rustic wine 
vessels 

40 At the summit of 

41 Undulating 
43 Landlord’s 

due 

45 Pedestal 
occupant 

46 Lily variety 

47 Crisp cookie 
49 Flow out 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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ON BEHALF OFA 

GRATEFUL 

NATION 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR 
SERVICE AND SACRIFICE 


March 29 is Vietnam Veterans Day, 
a day set aside for Americans to 
honor the courage & sacrifice of 
those who served in the Vietnam War. 


The Exchange is proud to be a 50th Anniversary Vietnam War Commemorative Partner. 

a ra e / /\ 


5 W 

%o# 


EXCHANGE 


All honorably discharged Veterans can shop the Exchange online tax-free for life. 
Determine your eligibility at ShopMyExchange.com/Veterans & start shopping today. 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 



Attorneys 


178 Transportation 


Court It Carptfilrf 


THE LOCAL CIVILIAN ^ 
MILITARY DEFENSE FIRM 


(833) 446-UCMJ (x8265) 

www.militarylawfirm.com 


Dental 



AMERICAN 
DOCTORS 
& STAFF 

Creating 3-feaCtfiy SmiCes 


• Certified Orthodontics 

• American Dental 
Hygienists 

• Family Dentistry 


Ramstein Dental Care 
06371 406 230 
Poststrasse 1, 
66877 Ramstein 
Ramsteindental.com 


VEHICLE 

SHIPPING SERVICES 


• International Shipping 

• Import & Export 

• Inland trucking (U.S. & Europe) 

• Door to door pick-up/delivery service 


• Customs clearance 

• All Risk Marine Insurance 

• Auto Insurance (Germany only) 



m 


LOGISTICS EUROPE GMBH 


For Further Information Please Contact 


GERMANY 

Phone: +49-(0)6134-2592730 

Toll-free: 0800-CARSHIP (Germany only) 

info@transglobal-logistics.de 
www.transglobal-logistics.de 


WEB: 


U.S.A 

+1-972-602-1670 Ext. 1701 
+1-800-264-8167 (US only) 
info@tgal.us 
www.tgal.us 


For 2nd POVShipments - Offices/Agencies near Military Installations 



Transportation 


944 


Ship Cars and Containers t ind from the USA 



0-522-6274 or 800-WSA-SHIP (972-7447) 

info@worldwide-ship.de 

www.worldwide-ship.de 


Off Duty? 
Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, 
TV, movies, 
music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 


Get entertained with... 


STARS^STRIPES. 



Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARS^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARS^STRI pes. 

CLASSIFIED 


Advertising 
Circulation 
Reader Letters 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corr 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3)6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


Classifiedsl 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 


SCAM 

FADS 


target both se 
advertisement 


buy sight unseen 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 


relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Autos for Sale 
■ Germany 


Auto - Quality Pre-owned 
US SPEC Vehicles 



Visit Stript 


STARS AND STRIPES 


H&R BLOCK" 

\ 

mi 

Germany H&R BlockTax 
Offices Get face-to-face ta 

x help. 

Ramstein Wiesbaden 

06371-8020410 06134-256963 i 

Vilseck 

01735-736112 

^Email: eclemons@hrblock.com J 

Read STARSlQfSTRIPES. online at 

www. stripes 

.com 


Off Duty? Amuse Yourself! 



Concerts, events, TV, 
movies, video games, 
celebrity antics... 

Get entertained with... 

STARS^STRIPES. 


ClassifiedsPACIFIC 


PacificClassifieds@stripes.com JAPAN DSN: 229-3276 Civ: 03-6385-3276 OKINAWA DSN: 645-7418 Civ: 098-893-0292 
KOREA DSN: 721-7146 Civ: 82-2-2270-7146 FROM USA Overseas: 011-81-3-6385-3276 


Jobs Offered 


GOOVER ENGLISH SCHOOL 
3500YEN/HOUR SEEKING 
TEACHERS. We seek experi¬ 
enced Native English teachers 
without strong accents who live 
on US Military bases in Japan 
/Kanto. Web site provides more 
information. APPLY NOW! http:/ 
/www. goover.co.jp/english/ 
042-727-8508 


Are you in the picture? 


Reading Stars and Stripes gives you a better handle on issues that affect you most. 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARSK^STRIPES, 

In print « Online at stripes.com 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 



STARS^STRIPES 


To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael@stripes.com or call 202-886-0014. 


It 


IM 1 


“1^ 


Patricia Garcia 

Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 
Email me at sandiegomilitaryspecialist@gmail.com 
or call 619.372.9335 
www.gluurealty.com 

This program is specifically offered to help those who serve our community 
and go above and beyond to make our community and lives better, ah 

• FREE APPRAISAL - CLOSING COST CREDITS 

• FREE HOME WARRANTY - COMPLIMENTARY HOUSE WARMING PARTY 


PCS-ing to 

LUKE AIR FORCE BASE? 


Search for homes for sale at 

www.LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

u A - G-ll VARRATOII 

Arizona State 

Director at VAREP 

''f* < 



w © 


Lori & II 

Coldwell Banker 

Lori@LukeAirForceBaseSpedalist.com 

Client Endorsements 

http://tinyurl.com/ClientFndorsements4LoriNG2 


RELOCATING TO 
HAMPTON ROADS, VA? 

Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 
Purchases, Sales, Rentals, Prop Mgmt 

EltIC GARDNER CAPT USN (RET) 
ASSOC. BROKER, REALTOR 8 , CRS, GRI, ABR 




Cell: (757) 805-6235 
EricGardner@remax.net 

rw.FlyNavyHomes.com 
RF/MAX Alliance G 


OVER $5(>K IN VET REWARDS 2017/18 


■^AL 1 S 


Want a better picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone &iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


E WF 


STARSKJrfSTRIPES. 
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Career CENTER 


Are you in the picture? 


Reading Stars and Stripes gives you a 
better handle on issues that affect you most. 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 

stars^stripes. 

In print • Online atstripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 


Troops to 

Teachers 


Troops to Teachers is a military career 
transition program that helps eligible members of the 
armed forces begin new careers as K-12 public school 
teachers. Skills acquired in the military like leadership, 
initiative, discipline, integrity, and the ability to thrive in 
an ever-changing environment are a natural fit for the 
classroom. 

Apply at proudtoserveagain.com. 

Become a part of the Texas teaching family. 

Contact us at texastroopstoteachers.org 
or 800-810-5484. 


Ofi\ T’fie T faces You’CC See wit ft 




Visit before you go! 





Stripes.com/travel 
Europe. Stripes.com 
Guam. Stripes.com 



Japan. Stripes.com 
Korea. Stripes.com 
Okinawa. Stripes.com 
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Vol. 1—No. 241 



STRIPES 


Daily Newspaper of U.S. Armed Force: 


1 Fr. 


in the European Theater of Operations 

1 Fr.Sunday, March 25,1945 



For the troops 

Stars and Stripes was a primary source of news 
for the troops at the Front and behind the lines in 
World War II. Although it printed only in the 
European theater during the war, it covered news 
from all theaters. 


Support the Mission 

Subscribe at Stripes.com/digital or email MemberServices@stripes.com to donate a subscription. 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


College baseball 


Wednesday’s scores 

EAST 

Albany (NY) 5, Iona 4 
Alderson-Broaddus 7, Davis & Elkins 3 
Army 6, Siena 1 

Bethany (W.Va.) 5, St. Vincent 1 

Canisius 9, Niagara 0 

Columbia 7, Manhattan 2 

Dartmouth 9, Quinnipiac 2 

E. Nazarene 6, Maine-Farmington 3 

Fairfield 4, St. John’s 3 

Fordham 8, Sacred Fleart 2 

Hartford 11, Yale 7 

Ithaca 4-6, Stevens Tech 2-12 

Juniata 6, Wilson 3 

La Salle 12, Delaware St. 2 

Nvy 12, Georgetown 3 

Penn St.-Altoona 6, Pitt-Greensburg 3 

Penn St.-Behrend 12, Hilbert 0 

Pitt-Bradford 3, Alfred St. 1 

Rhode Island 8, Northeastern 0 

St. John Fisher 6-11, Elmira 0-5 

Salem International 10, Glenville St. 5 

Seton Hall 8, Fairleigh Dickinson 1 

UConn 3, Boston College 1 

Vassar 9, Old Westbury 7 

Villanova5, Penn 4 

SOUTH 

Alabama A&M 7, Bethune-Cookman 4 
Bellarmine 7, Lincoln Memorial 5 
George Mason 6, Towson 2 
Md.-Eastern Shore 7, Mount St. Mary’s 6 
Tennessee Wesleyan 5, Cumberland 
(Tenn.) 1 

Webber International 14, Ave Maria 2 
MIDWEST 
Bellevue 17, Peru St. 6 
Benedictine (Kan.) at Saint Mary 
(Kan.), ccd. 

Cent. Methodist 13, Harris-Stowe 6 
Concordia (Neb.) 8, Midland 3 
Crown 13-5, Martin Luther 4-2 
E. Illinois 5, Lindenwood-Belleville 2 
E. Michigan 11, Concordia (Mich.) 6 
Findlay 4, Tiffin 3 

Hannibal-LaGrange 12, Culver-Stockton 5 
Huntington at Indiana Kokomo, 2, ccd. 
Michigan 1, San Jose St. 0 
Minot St. 5, Winona St. 2 
Mount Mercy 8-4, Viterbo 7-3, 1st 
game 8 innings 

Ohio Dominican 7, Cedarville 5 
Olivet Nazarene 11, Indiana South Bend 4 
St. Cloud St. 19, Upper Iowa 0 
St. Francis (III.) 5, St. Ambrose 2 
Shawnee St. 16, Ohio-Chillicothe 1 
SOUTHWEST 

Houston 16, Stephen F. Austin 1 
Prairie View 9, Texas College 4 

FAR WEST 

Air Force 6, Pacific 2 
Fresno St. 9, CS Bakersfield 3 
Grand Canyon 8, Nevada 2 
Oregon 12, Utah Valley 9 
UCLA 12, UC Riverside 7 


D.C. United _ _ _ _ 

Cincinnati 2 11 7 7 5 

Columbus 2 11 7 4 4 

Toronto FC 2 0 0 6 6 3 

Montreal 2 1 0 6 6 4 

Orlando City 1 1 2 5 5 6 

New York 111 453 

Philadelphia 12 1 4 5 6 

New York City FC 0 0 3 3 4 4 

Atlanta 0 1 2 2 2 4 

Chicago 0 2 1 14 7 

New England 0 3 1 13 8 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 
Los Angeles FC - - - -- -- 

Seattle 

Houston 2 0 1 7 b 

FC Dallas 2 117 5 

Minnesota United 2 10 6 8 

LA Galaxy 2 10 6 5 

Sporting KC 1114 4 

Real Salt Lake 12 14 3 

Colorado 0 2 2 2 5 

Portland 0 2 1 14 1 

Vancouver 030 04 

San Jose 0 3 0 0 2 

Note: Three points for victory, or 
point for tie. 

Friday’s game 

New York City FC at Toronto FC 
Saturday’s games 
New York at Chicago 
Minnesota United at New England 
Montreal at Sporting Kansas City 
Los Angeles FC at San Jose 
Atlanta at Columbus 
Philadelphia at Cincinnati 
FC Dallas at Real Salt Lake 
Houston at Colorado 
Seattle at Vancouver 

Sunday’s games 
D.C. United at Orlando City 
Portland at LA Galaxy 

Friday, April 5 
LA Galaxy at Vancouver 


College basketball 

1 

Tennis 

1 

Pro football 


10 10 
0 0 9 10 


Men’s NIT 

Quarterfinals 
Tuesday, March 26 

Wichita State 73, Indiana 63 
TCU 71, Creighton 58 

Wednesday, March 27 
Lipscomb 94, N.C. State 93 
Texas 68, Colorado 55 
Semifinals 

At Madison Square Garden 
New York 
Tuesday, April 2 

Wichita State (22-14) vs. Lipscomb (28-7) 
TCU (23-13) vs. Texas (19-16) 

Championship 
At Madison Square Garden 
New York 
Thursday, April 4 

Semifinal winners 

CBI 

Semifinals 

Wednesday, March 27 
DePaul 92, Coastal Carolina 87 
Thursday, March 28 
Loyola Marymount (22-11) at South 
Florida (21-13) 

Championship Series 
(Best-of-three) 

Monday, April 1 

DePaul (18-15) vs. Loyola Marymount- 
South Florida winner 

Wednesday, April 3 
DePaul (18-15) vs. Loyola Marymount- 
South Florida winner 

Friday, April 5 

DePaul (18-15) vs. Loyola Marymount- 
South Florida winner, if necessary 

CIT 

Quarterfinals 
Tuesday, March 26 

Marshall 83, Presbyterian 66 
Thursday, March 28 
Hampton (18-17) vs. NJIT (22-12) 

Texas Southern (23-13) vs. Louisiana- 
Monroe (19-15) 

Friday, March 29 or Saturday, March 30 

CSU Bakersfield (18-15) vs. Green Bay 
(19-16) 

Men’s NCAA Division II 
Tournament 

Quarterfinals 
At Evansville, Ind. 
Wednesday, March 27 

Saint Anselm 91, Nova Southeastern 81 
Northwest Missouri State 55, Mercy- 
hurst 51 

Southern Indiana 94, West Texas A&M 84 
Point Loma 87, Queens (NC) 74 
Semifinals 
Thursday, March 28 
Saint Anselm vs. Northwest Missouri 
State 

Southern Indiana vs. Point Loma 

Championship 
Saturday, March 30 

Semifinal winners 

Women’s NCAA Tournament 

GREENSBORO REGIONAL 
Second Round 
Sunday, March 24 
At Charlotte, N.C. 

South Carolina 72, Florida State 64 

At Iowa City 

Iowa 68, Missouri 52 

Monday, March 25 
At Waco, Texas 
Baylor 102, California 63 
At Raleigh, N.C. 

N.C. State 72, Kentucky 57 
Regional Semifinals 
Saturday, March 30 
At Greensboro, N.C. 

N.C. State (28-5) vs. Iowa (28-6) 

Baylor (33-1) vs. South Carolina (23-9) 
Regional Championship 
Monday, April 1 
At Greensboro, N.C. 

Semifinal winners 

PORTLAND REGIONAL 
Second Round 
Sunday, March 24 
At Starkville, Miss. 

Mississippi State 85, Clemson 61 
At Coral Gables, Fla. 

Arizona State 57, Miami 55 
At Eugene, Ore. 

Oregon 91, Indiana 68 


College hockey 


NCAA Division I Tournament 

WEST REGIONAL 
At Fargo, N.D. 

First Round 
Friday, March 29 

Denver (22-11-5) vs. Ohio State (20-10-5) 
St. Cloud State (30-5-3) vs. American 
International (22-16-1) 

Championship 
Saturday, March 30 
Denver-Ohio State winner vs. St. Cloud 
State-American International winner 

NORTHEAST REGIONAL 
At Manchester, N.H. 

First Round 
Friday, March 29 

UMass (28-9-0) vs. Harvard (19-10-3) 
Clarkson (26-10-2) vs. Notre Dame (22- 
13-3) 

Championship 
Saturday, March 30 
UMass-Harvard winner vs. Clarkson- 
Notre Dame winner 

EAST REGIONAL 
At Providence, R.l. 

First Round 
Saturday, March 30 
Minnesota State Mankato (32-7-2) vs. 


Monday, March 25 
At Syracuse, N.Y. 

South Dakota State 75, Syracuse 64 

Regional Semifinals 
Friday, March 29 
At Portland, Ore. 

Mississippi State (32-2) vs. Arizona 
State (22-10) 

South Dakota State (28-6) vs. Oregon 
(31-4) 

Regional Championship 
Sunday, March 31 
At Portland, Ore. 

Semifinal winners 

CHICAGO REGIONAL 
Second Round 
Sunday, March 24 

College Station, Texas 
Texas A&M 78, Marquette 76 

Monday, March 25 
At Notre Dame, Ind. 

Notre Dame 91, Michigan State 63 

At Ames, Iowa 

Missouri State 69, Iowa State 60 

At Stanford, Calif. 

Stanford 72, BYU 63 

Regional Semifinals 
Saturday, March 30 
At Chicago 

Notre Dame (32-3) vs. Texas A&M (26-7) 
Missouri State (24-9) vs. Stanford (30-4) 

Regional Championship 
Monday, April 1 
At Chicago 
Semifinal winners 

ALBANY REGIONAL 
Second Round 
Sunday, March 24 
At Louisville, Ky. 

Louisville 71, Michigan 50 
At Storrs, Conn. 

UConn 84, Buffalo 72 

Monday, March 25 
At Corvallis, Ore. 

Oregon State 76, Gonzaga 70 
At College Park, Md. 

UCLA 85, Maryland 80 

Regional Semifinals 
Friday, March 29 
At Albany, N.Y. 

UCLA (22-12) vs. UConn (33-2) 

Louisville (31-3) vs. Oregon State (26-7) 
Regional Championship 
Sunday, March 31 
At Albany, N.Y. 

Semifinal winners 

FINAL FOUR 
At Tampa, Fla. 

National Semifinals 
Friday, April 5 

Greensboro winner vs. Portland winner 
Albany winner vs. Chicago winner 

National Championship 
Sunday, April 7 

Semifinal winners 

Women’s NIT 

Third Round 
Tuesday, March 26 

Georgetown 53, Providence 46 
Wednesday, March 27 
Northwestern 56, West Virginia 54 
Thursday, March 28 
Western Kentucky (20-14) at Ohio (29-5) 
Butler (23-9) at Cincinnati (23-10) 
Virginia Tech (22-11) at James Madi¬ 
son (27-5) 

TCU (22-10) at Arkansas (22-14) 
Pepperdine (22-11) at Wyoming (24-8) 
Idaho (22-11) at Arizona (20-13) 


Miami Open 

Wednesday 
At Hard Rock Stadium 
Miami Gardens, Fla. 

Purse: ATP, $8.36 million (Masters 1000); 
WTA, $9.04 million (Premier) 
Surface: Hard-Outdoor 

S Men S 
Fourth Round 

Roger Federer (4), Switzerland, def. 
Daniil Medvedev (13), Russia, 6-4,6-2. 

Quarterfinals 

John Isner (7), United States, def. Ro¬ 
berto Bautista Agut (22), Spain, 7-6 (1), 
7-6 (5). 

Felix Auger-Aliassime, Canada, def. 
Borna Coric (11), Croatia, 7-6 (3), 6-2. 

Women 

Quarterfinals 

Simona Halep (2), Romania, def. Wang 
Qiang (18), China, 6-4, 7-5. 

Karolina Pliskova (5), Czech Republic, 
def. Marketa Vondrousova, Czech Re¬ 
public, 6-3, 6-^ 


WBI 

Semifinals 
Friday, March 29 

North Texas vs. North Alabama 

Saturday, March 30 

Campbell vs. Appalachian State 

Championship 

Tuesday, April 2 or Wednesday, April 3 

Semifinal winners 

Women’s NCAA Division II 
Tournament 


Wednesday, March 27 

Southwestern Oklahoma State 66, In¬ 
diana (Pa.) 57 

Lubbock Christian 69, Drury 60 

Championship 
Friday, March 29 

Southwestern Oklahoma State vs. 
Lubbock Christian 


Providence (22-11-6) 

Northeastern (27-10-1) vs. Cornell (20- 
10-4) 

Championship 
Sunday, March 31 

Minnesota State Mankato-Providence 
winner vs. Northeastern-Cornell winner 

MIDWEST REGIONAL 
First Round 
At Allentown, Pa. 

First Round 
Saturday, March 30 
Minnesota Duluth (25-11-2) vs. Bowl¬ 
ing Green (25-10-5) 

Quinnipiac (25-9-2) vs. Arizona State 
(21-12-1) 

Championship 
Sunday, March 31 

Minnesota Duluth-Bowling Green win¬ 
ner vs. Quinnipiac-Arizona State winner 

FROZEN FOUR 
At Buffalo, N.Y. 

National Semifinals 
Thursday, April 12 

West champion vs. Northeast champion 
East champion vs. Midwest champion 

National Championship 
Saturday, April 13 

Semifinal winners 


AAF 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pet PF PA 

Orlando 6 1 0 .857 202 105 

Birmingham 4 3 0 .571 148 124 

Atlanta 2 5 0 .286 79 196 

Memphis 2 5 0 .286 121 160 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pet PF PA 
San Antonio 5 2 0 .714 152 131 

Arizona 4 3 0 .571 163 138 

San Diego 3 4 0 .429 155 153 

Salt Lake 2 5 0 .286 127 140 

Saturday’s games 
Orlando at Memphis 
San Diego at Salt Lake 

Sunday’s games 
Atlanta at Birmingham 
Arizona at San Antonio 

Saturday, April 6 
Memphis at San Antonio 
San Diego at Orlando 

Sunday, April 7 
Salt Lake at Atlanta 
Birmingham at Arizona 


Quarterfinals 

Lukasz Kubot, Poland, and Marcelo 
Melo (1), Brazil, def. Oliver Marach, Aus¬ 
tria, and Mate Pavic, Croatia, 7-6 (5), 7-5. 

Ivan Dodig, Croatia, and Edouard Rog- 
er-Vasseiin, France, def. Maximo Gonza¬ 
lez and Horacio Zeballos, Argentina, 6-3, 
7-6 (6). 

Bob and Mike Bryan (3), United States, 
def. Rohan Bopanna, India, and Denis 
Shapovalov, Canada, 6-3, 6-4. 

Wesley Koolhof, Netherlands, and Ste- 
fanos Tsitsipas, Greece, def. John Isner 
and Sam Querrey, United States, 6-4, 5-7, 
10-8. 

Quarterfinals 

Sam Stosur, Australia, and Zhang Sh- 
uai (6), China, def. Monica Niculescu, 
Romania, and Abigail Spears, United 
States, 6-3, 6-7 (4), 10-6. 

Victoria Azarenka, Belarus, and Ash- 
leigh Barty, Australia, def. Darija Jurak, 
Croatia, and Raluca Olaru, Romania, 6-1, 
6-3. 

Elise Mertens, Belgium, and Aryna 
Sabalenka, Belarus, def. Gabriela Dab- 


Dell Match Play 

World Golf Championships 
Wednesday 
Austin Country Club 
Austin, Texas 
Yardage: 7,108; Par: 71 
(Seedings in parentheses) 
Tommy Fleetwood (11), England, def. 
Byeong Hun An (49), South Korea, 3 and 

Kyle Stanley (41), United States, def. 
Louis Ooshtuizen (19), South Africa, 3 
and 2. 

Bryson DeChambeau (6), United 
States, def. Russell Knox (59), Scotland, 
3 and 1. 

Marc Leishman (17), Australia, def. Ki- 
radech Aphibarnrat (39), Thailand, 2 up. 

Tony Finau (14), United States, def. 
Keith Mitchell (56), United States, 2 and 

Ian Poulter (30), England, def. Kevin 
Kisner (48), United States, 2 up. 

Brooks Koepka (3), United States, 
halved with Tom Lewis (60), England. 

Li Haotong (36), China, def. Alex Noren 
(27), Sweden, 5 and 4. 

Paul Casey (10), England, def.. Abra¬ 
ham Ancer (58), Mexico, 5 and 3. 

Charles Howell III (42), United States, def. 
Cameron Smith (25), Australia, 2 and 1. 

Francesco Molinari (7), Italy, def. Sa- 
toshi Kodaira (63), Japan, 5 and 4. 

Thorbjorn Olesen (45), Denmark, def. 
Webb Simpson (21), United States, 2 and 1. 

Kevin Na (57), United States, def. Bub- 
ba Watson (15), United States, 1 up. 

Jordan Spieth (28), United States, 
halved with Billy Horschel (38), United 
States. 

Justin Rose (2), England, def. Emiliano 
Grillo (53), Argentina, 2 and 1. 

Gary Woodland (22), United States, def. 
Eddie Pepperell (34), England, 2 and 1. 

Jim Furyk (52), United States, def. Ja¬ 
son Day (12), Australia, 2 up. 

Henrik Stenson (37), Sweden, def. Phil 
Mickelson (20), United States, 2 and 1. 

Lucas Bjerregaard (50), Denmark, def. 
Justin Thomas (5), United States, 3 and 2. 

Matthew Wallace (33), England, def. 
Keegan Bradley (31), United States, 1 up. 

Tinor \A/nnrlc I Iniforl Ctatoc rlof 


halved with Brandt Snedeker (44), United 
States 

Rory Mcllroy (4), Northern Ireland, def. 
Luke List (64), United States, 5 and 4. 

Justin Harding (47), South Africa, def. 
Matt Fitzpatrick (32), England, 1 up. 

Xander Schauffele (95, United States, 
def. Lee Westwood (62), England, 1 up. 

Tyrrell Hatton (35), England, def. Rafa 
Cabrera Bello (29), Spain, 4 and 3. 

Jon Rahm (8), Spain, def. Siwoo Kim 
(54), South Korea, 7 and 5. 

Matt Kuchar (23), United States, def. 
J.B. Holmes (43), United States, 3 and 1. 

Andrew Putnam (51), United States, 
def. Patrick Reed (16), United States, 3 
and 2. 

Sergio Garcia (26), Spain, def. Shane 
Lowry (46), Ireland, 4 and 2. 

Dustin Johnson (1), United States, def. 
Chez Reavie (55), United States, 4 and 3. 

Branden Grace (40), South Africa, def. 
Hideki Matsuyama (24), Japan, 4 and 3. 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

BOSTON RED SOX - Assigned C Sandy 
Leon outright to Pawtucket (IL). 

DETROIT TIGERS - Placed OF JaCoby 
Jones and RHP Drew VerHagen on the 10- 
day IL; Jones retroactive to Monday, Ver¬ 
Hagen to Tuesday. Placed LHP Gregory 
Soto on the restricted list. Recalled OF 
Dustin Peterson from Toledo (IL). 

LOS ANGELES ANGELS - Placed OF 
Justin Upton on the 10-day DL. Optioned 
RHP Jaime Barria to Salt Lake (PCL). Re¬ 
leased LHP Dan Jennings. Selected the 
contract of OF Peter Bourjos from Salt 
Lake. 

MINNESOTA TWINS - Selected the 
contract of RHP Ryne Harper. Optioned 
INF Ronald Torreyes to Rochester (IL). 
Placed RHPs Matt Magill, Addison Reed, 
LHP Gabriel Moya, and 3B Miguel Sano 
on the 10-day IL. 

OAKLAND ATHLETICS - Optioned RHP 
Ryan Dull to Las Vegas (PCL). Placed RHP 
Chris Bassitt and IB Matt Olson on the 
10-day IL. Named Lydia Tan managing 
director/real estate. Transferred RHP 
Jharel Cotton to the 60-day IL. 

SEATTLE MARINERS - Placed OF Ichi¬ 
ro Suzuki on the voluntarily retired list. 

TORONTO BLUE JAYS - Placed OF Dal¬ 
ton Pompey on the 7-day IL, retroactive 
to Monday. Optioned RHP Sean Reid- 
Foley to Buffalo (IL). Acquired INF Jesus 
Lopez and international signing bonus 
pool space from the Oakland Athletics 
for INF Kendrys Morales and cash con¬ 
siderations. 

National League 

COLORADO ROCKIES - Selected the 
contract of IB Mark Reynolds from Albu¬ 
querque (PCL). 

MILWAUKEE BREWERS - Optioned 
RHP Jake Petricka to San Antonio (PCL). 

ST. LOUIS CARDINALS - Assigned 
LHP Chasen Shreve outright to Memphis 
(PCL). 

SAN DIEGO PADRES - Claimed OF 
Socrates Brito off waivers from the Ari¬ 
zona Diamondbacks. Placed OF Travis 
Jankowski on the 60-day IL. 

SAN FRANCISCO GIANTS - Optioned 
LHPs Ty Blach and Williams Jerez to 
Sacramento (PCL). Reassigned OF Henry 
Ramos and INF Donovan Solano to minor 
league camp. 

WASHINGTON NATIONALS - Selected 
the contract of INF Jake Noll. Placed RHP 
Koda Glover, INF Howie Kendrick and OF 
Michael A. Taylor on the 10-day IL, retro¬ 
active to March 25. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

GOLDEN STATE WARRIORS - Sus¬ 
pended F Jordan Bell one game for con¬ 
duct detrimental to the team. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

CINCINNATI BENGALS - Signed DE 
Kerry Wynn to a one-year contract. 

DALLAS COWBOYS - Signed S George 
lloka to a one-year contract. 

TAMPA BAY BUCCANEERS - Signed 
QB Blaine Gabbert. 

Alliance of American Football 

SAN DIEGO FLEET - Placed WR Dontez 
Ford and RB Ja’Quan Gardner on IR. Re¬ 
signed RB Paul James. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

BOSTON BRUINS - Agreed to a 10- 
year partnership agreement with Provi¬ 
dence (AHL). 

CHICAGO BLACKHAWKS - Agreed to 
terms with D Carl Dahlstrom on a two- 
year contract extension. 

DETROIT RED WINGS - Recalled F 
Martin Frkfrom Grand Rapids (AHL). 

NASHVILLE PREDATORS - Signed D 
Dante Fabbro to a three-year, entry-level 
contract. 

RODEO 

PROFESSIONAL RODEO COWBOYS 
ASSOCIATION - Elected Josh Edwards, 
Cody Rostockyj, Matt Sherwood, John 
Franzen, Steve Sutton and Jerry Doren- 
kamp to the executive council. Re-elect¬ 
ed Larry McConnell, Mike Mathis, David 
Morehead, David Petty, Eva Chadwick, 
Caleb Bennett and Jerome Schneeberger 
to the executive council. 

COLLEGE 

ALABAMA - Named Nate Oats men’s 
basketball coach. 

TENNESSEE - Fired women’s basket¬ 
ball coach Holly Warlick. 

WASHINGTON STATE - Named Kyle 
Smith men’s basketball coach and signed 
him to a six-year contract. 
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Wiesbaden’s Markez Middlebrooks cleared 6 feet, 1 inch, to win the boys high jump competition at the 
2018 DODEA Europe track and field championships. 


DODEA Europe track preview 

Ramstein boys, 
Stuttgart girls 
teams to beat 

By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

The last sport of the 2018-19 DODEA Europe 
school year begins its season on Saturday with a pair 
of meets, including a mega-meet at Wiesbaden that 
will serve as an opening-day preview of the May 25- 
26 championship meet. 

Boys 

Defending Division I champion Ramstein will field 
another expansive and talented roster this year, leav¬ 
ing head coach William Buckley in a predicament 
most other DODEA Europe coaches would envy. 

“The challenge is figuring out where to put their 
talent and utilize it for their success,” Buckley said. 

The Royals have top-flight options across the 
board, from sprinter Dominique Arizpe to longer- 
distance runners Dashiell Rogers and Denver Dal- 
pias to jumper Jason Jones. 

Wiesbaden has a similarly accomplished group of 
athletes this spring, albeit on a smaller scale. 

“We have a relatively experienced group, but our 
team is as small as it’s been” in several seasons, 
Warriors head coach David Brown said. “With fewer 
numbers, it’s difficult to compete with the larger 
schools.” 

While quantity is an issue for Wiesbaden, quality 
is not. Sprinter Markez Middlebrooks and hurdlers 
Garrett Armel and Caelum Wallace are back to de¬ 
fend their individual European titles as the team fol¬ 
lows up its runner-up finish in 2018. 

Last year’s third-place team, Lakenheath, is fac¬ 
ing its own numbers crunch, with only a handful 
of returning European qualifiers on a team coach 
Brian Bent called quite inexperienced. 

Aviano is the reigning Division II champion. The 
Saints will face the same slim field they encountered 
in 2018, with distant rivals AFNORTH, Black Forest 
Academy and Rota among their challengers. 

Defending champion Baumholder appears well- 
equipped to maintain its grip on Division III. The 
Bucs, who finished an impressive fifth in overall 
team points last year, return a pair of senior stand¬ 
outs in hurdler LJ Huxtable and thrower Jeremiah 
Christopher, though they’ll also need to account for 
personnel losses. A reinforced Ansbach team, a re¬ 
aligned Spangdahlem entry and a rising Alconbury 
squad are poised to pounce if Baumholder slips. 
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Wiesbaden’s Whitney Bivins sprints to the finish 
line in the girls 200 meters at the 2018 DODEA 
Europe track and field championships. 

Girls 

Stuttgart successfully extended its Division I title 
reign last spring and remains the team to beat. The 
two teams behind the Panthers in 2018 — Wiesbaden 
and Ramstein — remain the two most-qualified pro¬ 
grams to do so. 

Senior Whitney Bivins headlines Wiesbaden’s 
squad after a triumph at 200 meters last spring, but 
she’s not the only proven star on the roster. Junior 
Catianna Binyard-Turner has never lost in the 4x400 
relay, and the Warriors return three out of four mem¬ 
bers of Wiesbaden’s first-place 4x100 relay squad. Ju¬ 
nior Anastasia Lerner is a favorite to win the discus 
event after being unable to compete for last year’s 
championship due to illness. 

Distance runners Jordanne Hill and Kristin Lu¬ 
cero are among Ramstein’s top contenders. 

While fourth-place Kaiserslautern is recovering 
from the graduation of DODEA Europe standout 
Jada Branch, the fifth-place SHAPE Spartans may 
be due for a rise up the standings. Senior distance 
runner Holly Moser has been a consistent contend¬ 
er throughout her prep career, taking second in the 
3,200 meters and third at 1,600 a year ago. 

Defending Division II champion Rota faces a major 
threat from Bahrain, which will make a title run on 
the strength of a trio of power athletes. Senior Mi- 
kyla Preston finished third in the shot put a year ago, 
while juniors Lily Smith and Kinnedy Sawyer also 
bring high-level experience in discus and shot put. 

AFNORTH will receive a boost from debuting 
freshman Tori Morris, an All-Europe basketball 
player who figures to have a similarly immediate im¬ 
pact as a jumper and sprinter. 

Brussels is aiming for a third straight Division III 
title. Sophomore Nina Duvnjak is a middle-distance 
dynamo for the Brigands, contributing in the 400 and 
the 4x400 and 4x800 relays. 

broome.gregory@stripes.com 


On Basketball 

Rest does help, 
but luck essential 
to avoid injuries 


By Tim Reynolds 

Associated Press 

J usuf Nurkic’s season-end¬ 
ing and gruesome leg in¬ 
jury, especially at this time 
of year, will strike fear into 
everyone in the NBA. 

In this age of “load manage¬ 
ment” being a fancy term for 
“night off” and even as the NBA 
frowns upon resting players any¬ 
way, the question will be asked: 
Should teams sit their stars down 
the stretch to protect them from 
something bad happening before 
the playoffs? 

Answers may vary, but the re¬ 
ality is that most teams in this 
season’s playoff chase might not 
have the luxury of finding out. 

Golden State has gotten players 
some rest of late, been blown out 
in those games and hasn’t seemed 
to mind too much. This is the edge 
the Warriors have; they are the 
only team in the NBA right now 
that absolutely knows it is good 
enough to win a championship. 
Milwaukee will likely get some 
guys some rest when it clinches 
the No. 1 seed, but losing Mal¬ 
colm Brogdon for a few weeks al¬ 
ready is a reminder that health is 
everything. 

“You’re going to have things 
that happen,” Milwaukee coach 
Mike Budenholzer said. 

All those teams battling for 
their playoff lives in the East — 
Brooklyn, Detroit, Miami, Orlan¬ 
do, Charlotte—can’t really afford 
to give any healthy guys nights 
off right now. Out West, while the 
field is basically known — Utah, 
the Los Angeles Clippers, San 
Antonio and Oklahoma City are 
all likely in, barring massive col¬ 
lapses — the jostling for seedings 
will go to the wire. 

There’s analytics for every¬ 
thing. Every possession is chart¬ 
ed. Every minute played matters. 
These are real things and help¬ 
ful things in a data age, and the 
numbers show that rest can be an 
enormous aid to everyone. 

But at this point in the season, 
luck might matter more than any¬ 
thing else. 

Bad breaks will happen, liter¬ 
ally in Nurkic’s case. Bad luck, if 
it wants to find a team, will find 
a team. 

The Portland Trail Blazers ob¬ 
viously aren’t at fault, since there 
was no way to foresee something 
like what occurred Monday night 
when Nurkic broke his tibia and 
fibia — an injury that doesn’t just 
end his 2018-19 season but puts 
the 2019-20 season in doubt as 
well. 

The thing is, it’s not avoidable. 
Nonetheless, the approach differs 
by team and by player. 

“I’m definitely taking some 
games off before the playoffs,” 


I can sit out until 
the playoffs with the 
type of injury that I 
have. But I want to 
play, keep a rhythm, 
get out there with 
the guys and play 
some basketball. ’ 

Kyle Lowry 

Raptors guard 


Boston guard Kyrie Irving said a 
few days ago. “Makes no sense, the 
emphasis on these regular games, 
when you’re gearing up for some 
battles coming in the playoffs.” 

The Celtics aren’t even assured 
of home-court in the first round. 
In fact, the odds are that they’ll 
open the playoffs on the road. No 
matter. Irving wants some rest, 
so he’ll likely get some rest. 

Meanwhile, Toronto can pretty 
much pencil itself in as the No. 2 
seed in the East and with home- 
court advantage for at least two 
rounds. But Kyle Lowry is play¬ 
ing despite bad ankles and a 
33-year-old body that might ben¬ 
efit greatly from time off before 
Round 1 begins in less than three 
weeks. 

“I can sit out until the play¬ 
offs with the type of injury that 
I have,” Lowry said earlier this 
week. “But I want to play, keep 
a rhythm, get out there with the 
guys and play some basketball. If 
I can get out there and play, I’m 
going to go play.” 

The Raptors added Jodie 
Meeks, which should help mini¬ 
mize Lowry’s workload down the 
stretch. 

The Celtics added Greg Mon¬ 
roe, which means A1 Horford 
likely won’t take so much of a 
pounding in the final games of 
the regular season. 

Golden State added Andrew 
Bogut, and one of the many up¬ 
sides of that move is that DeMar- 
cus Cousins should be as fresh as 
possible for his first playoff game 
ever in a couple weeks. 

The Blazers will probably add 
someone now as well. But who¬ 
ever that is, he won’t replace Nur¬ 
kic’s 15 points and 10 rebounds 
per game, or his defense, or his 
spacing that Damian Lillard and 
CJ McCollum need someone to 
provide so they can be at their 
best. The Western Conference is 
hard enough at playoff time, and 
going in without a major player 
like Nurkic only will make the 
task even harder for Portland 
now. 

No one wanted it. No one could 
have predicted it. And there is no 
surefire way to avoid it. 
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NBA 


Scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 


y-Milwaukee 

x-Toronto 

x-Philadelphia 

x-lndiana 

x-Boston 

Brooklyn 

Detroit 

Orlando 


W L Pet GB 

56 19 .747 - 

52 23 .693 4 

47 27 .635 814 

45 30 .600 11 

44 31 .587 12 

38 37 .507 18 

37 37 .500 1814 

37 38 .493 19 


Miami 

Charlotte 

Washington 

Atlanta 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

New York 


36 38 .486 1914 

35 39 .473 20V4 

31 45 .408 2514 

27 48 .360 29 

21 55 .276 3514 

19 56 .253 37 

14 60 .189 4114 


Western Conference 


x-Golden State 

x-Denver 

x-Portland 

x-Houston 

Utah 

x-L.A. Clippers 
Oklahoma City 
San Antonio 


50 23 .685 14 

47 27 .635 4 

47 28 .627 414 

45 30 .600 614 

45 30 .600 614 

44 31 .587 714 

43 32 .573 814 


37 37 .500 14 

33 41 .446 18 

33 42 .440 1814 

31 45 .408 21 


Sacramento 
Minnesota 

New Orleans 

Memphis su .4uu u 

Dallas 29 45 .392 22 

Phoenix 17 59 .224 35 

x-clinched playoff spot 
y-clinched division 

Tuesday’s games 
Boston 116, Cleveland 106 
Charlotte 125, San Antonio 116, OT 
Orlando 104, Miami 99 
Toronto 112, Chicago 103 
Atlanta 130, New Orleans 120 
L.A. Clippers 122, Minnesota 111 
Milwaukee 108, Houston 94 
Sacramento 125, Dallas 121 
Denver 95, Detroit 92 
L.A. Lakers 124, Washington 106 
Wednesday's games 
Golden State 118, Memphis 103 
Oklahoma City 107, Indiana 99 
Portland 118, Chicago 98 
Washington 124, Phoenix 121 
Utah 115, L.A. Lakers 100 

Thursday's games 
Brooklyn at Philadelphia 
Orlando at Detroit 
Dallas at Miami 
Toronto at New York 
Denver at Houston 
L.A. Clippers at Milwaukee 
Sacramento at New Orleans 
Cleveland at San Antonio 
Friday’s games 
Indiana at Boston 
Portland at Atlanta 
Denver at Oklahoma City 
Golden State at Minnesota 
Washington at Utah 
Charlotte at L.A. Lakers 

Saturday’s games 
Cleveland at L.A. Clippers 
Boston at Brooklyn 
Sacramento at Houston 
Orlando at Indiana 
Portland at Detroit 
Miami at New York 
Philadelphia at Minnesota 
Toronto at Chicago 
Memphis at Phoenix 


Leaders 

Scoring 

G FG FT I 

71 770 687 21 
71 653 428 2l 
62 577 250 1' 
54 547 277 1 
61 547 501 1 


Harden, HOU 
George, OKC 
Curry, GOL 
James, LAL 
Embiid, PHL 


7 2568 3 

8 2004 1 
0 1723 2 
7 1478 2 

___ _..1 1668 2 

Antetokounmpo, MIL 68 679 455 1857 2 


Leonard, TOF 
Durant, GOL 
Booker, PHX 
Lillard, POR 
Beal, WAS 
Davis, NOR 
Walker, CHA 

Towns, MIN 
Irving, BOS 
LaVine, CHI 
Mitchell, UTA 
Westbrook, OKC 
Thompson, GOL 


Gobert, UTA 
Jordan, NYK 
Capela, HOU 
McGee, LAL 
Harrell, LAC 
Adams, OKC 
Sabonis, IND 
Allen, BRO 
Favors, UTA 
Ayton, PHX 


55 517 347 
71 674 430 

61 556 377 

73 628 436 
76 716 343 

56 530 344 

74 647 333 
71 593 394 
71 634 343 

62 562 196 

63 530 312 
71 603 278 
66 568 272 
71 611 126 


1905 2 
1619 2 
1909 2 
1975 2 
1452 2 
1864 2 
1755 2 
1751 2 
1478 2 
1492 2 
1652 2 
1513 2 
1570 2 


FG FGA PCT 

436 653 .668 
286 444 .644 
422 658 .641 
354 568 .623 
500 811 .617 
442 739 .598 
376 640 .588 
311 531 .586 
353 604 .584 


Rebounds 

G OFF DEF T 

71 377 715 ll 
61 153 682 I 
68 225 670 I 
75 289 673 ! 


502 859 .584 


Drummond, DET 
Embiid, PHL 
Jordan, NYK 

Gobert, UTA _ 

Antetokounmpo, MIL 68 151 705 

Towns, MIN 71 247 643 __ _ 

Capela, HOU 60 268 484 752 12.5 

Vucevic, ORL 74 206 691 897 12.1 

Davis, NOR 56 174 498 672 12.0 

Whiteside, MIA 65 239 506 745 11.5 


G AST AVG 

66 686 10.4 
59 527 8.9 

54 445 8.2 

75 595 7.9 

72 562 7.8 


Westbrook, OKC 
Lowry, TOR 

Young, ATL 
Simmons, PHL 



Joe Skipper/AP 


Miami Heat guard Dwyane Wade, right, is looking to finish his career in the playoffs. The Heat, however, have to fight off five teams for one 
of the three remaining playoff spots in the NBA’s Eastern Conference. 


Tough race for rest of the East 


I think we all know it’s going to come down to the end. ’ 

Dwayne Wade 

Miami Heat guard 


Five teams vie for 
conference’s final 
three playoff spots 

By Tim Reynolds 

Associated Press 

MIAMI — The last game of the Miami 
Heat season, the last regular-season game of 
Dwyane Wade’s career, is April 10 in Brook¬ 
lyn. If he had his way, Wade would play for a 
few largely ceremonial minutes, get a ton of 
shots up and then grab a seat on the bench to 
watch the clock run down to the playoffs. 

Odds are, it won’t happen that way. 

This race for the bottom of the Eastern 
Conference bracket is likely going down to 
the wire. For the Heat, that means the end of 
Wade’s career could come more quickly than 
they wanted. 

There are three unclaimed playoff spots in 
the East, with five teams still in the thick of 
the race, the whole batch separated by two 
losses. No. 6 Brooklyn (38-37), No. 7 Detroit 
(37-37), No. 8 Orlando (37-38), No. 9 Miami 
(36-38) and No. 10 Charlotte (35-39) have two 
weeks left to decide who’s in and who’s out. 

And Wade can envision that Heat at Nets 
game deciding playoff fates — as well as his 
own fate. 

“I think we all know it’s going to come 
down to the end,” Wade said. “It’s not the way 
I wanted it to be. I’d like the last game not to 
be that way so I could just shoot all my shots. 
Now we’ll have to play a good basketball 
game. It is what it is.” 

Everybody’s playing for something bigger 


right now. 

The Magic are trying to reach the postsea¬ 
son for the first time since 2012. Brooklyn, for 
the first time since 2015. Charlotte and De¬ 
troit haven’t been to the playoffs since 2016. 
Miami went last year, and want to get Wade 
there for a 14th time in his 16-year career. At 
minimum, two of those droughts are going to 
end whether the Heat qualify or not. 

“There’s no reason why we can’t win,” said 
Magic coach Steve Clifford, whose team has 
won six straight — its longest such streak in 
more than eight years — and beat Miami on 
Tuesday to leapfrog the Heat into the No. 8 
spot. “We have more than enough talent and 
we’re playing well. So, to me, that’s it.” 

There is, of course, a financial incentive for 
making the postseason as well. 

The NBA hasn’t announced the 2019 playoff 
pool dollar figure, but since that amount never 
seems to decrease from one year to the next, 
it’s reasonable to expect that it’ll be $20 mil¬ 
lion again this season. That means all playoff 
teams, at minimum, would receive $298,485 
apiece to split among players and staff. By fin¬ 
ishing sixth in the East, the minimum figure 
for that club to share would be $433,748. 

For some NBA guys, a share of that is mere¬ 
ly pocket change. To lower-paid players and 
staff, it definitely matters. Plus, with every 
team guaranteed two home games that will 
likely sell out, that’s some more serious rev¬ 
enue opportunities through tickets, conces¬ 
sions and souvenirs for clubs. 

“There is no room for error right now,” De¬ 
troit coach Dwane Casey said. 

Based on opponent winning percentages, 


Brooklyn has the toughest remaining sched¬ 
ule in the NBA—six games against teams that 
have already clinched East playoff spots and 
then the finale with Miami. But the Nets could 
catch a huge break if any of their remaining 
opponents, including Milwaukee twice, rest 
stars to get ready for the postseason. 

“The only way to learn about it is to go 
through it,” Nets coach Kenny Atkinson said. 
“And we’re going through it right now.” 

Brooklyn came from 27 points down last 
week to beat Sacramento. Charlotte’s hopes 
stayed alive on Jeremy Lamb’s gamewinning 
50-footer to win at Toronto. 

The lone downside to fighting for the 
playoffs? 

By making it in, you likely won’t have a shot 
to draft Zion Williamson, Ja Morant, R. J. Bar¬ 
rett. The only exception to this rule is Boston, 
which is playoff-bound and still could draft as 
high as No. 2 overall this year if Sacramento 
gets lucky — or unlucky — and bucks the lot¬ 
tery odds to move way up the list. 

But then again, the odds are already stacked 
high against the bottom-of-the-East-race clubs 
in the race for a draft-night splash. 

Had the draft order been set on Wednesday, 
Miami would have a 1 percent chance for the 
No. 1 pick and Charlotte would have a 1.5 per¬ 
cent chance. Odds are, if the season was over 
now, Miami would be picking 13th. By mak¬ 
ing the playoffs, the Heat would probably pick 
15th or 16th. Not a huge difference, and the 
Heat want to get Wade to the postseason. 

“No one is going to give it to us,” Heat guard 
Dion Waiters said. “We’ve got to go out there 
and take it.” 
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Tiger wins Match Play return 


By Doug Ferguson 

Associated Press 

AUSTIN, Texas — Six years 
later, the Dell Technologies Match 
Play was all too familiar for Tiger 
Woods. 

He was on the cusp of losing his 
fourth straight hole Wednesday 
when Woods poured in a 10-foot 
par putt, and Aaron Wise three- 
putted from 30 feet. Just like that, 
momentum swung in his favor. 
Woods won three of the next six 
holes and won his opening match. 

The round-robin format is new 
to Woods, who last played this 
event in 2013. 

He had never been to Austin 
Country Club. 

What doesn’t change is the 
fickle nature of match play. 

“I was up, the next thing I’m 
down in the match,” Woods said. 
“Looked like I was about ready 
to go 2 down through 11. All of 
a sudden, I’m all square. I’m up 
and throw away a hole with a 
three-putt. It’s one of those weird 
matches.” 

And it was like that all over the 
place in the opening session of 
group play. 

Jim Furyk, who only two weeks 
ago never imagined he would be 
in the 64-man field, was 3 down 
to Jason Day when he won three 
straight holes around the turn, 
and ultimately the last two holes 
to win. 

Ian Poulter was on his way to 
atoning for his 8-and-6 quarter¬ 
final loss last year to Kevin Kis- 
ner until he watched Kisner jar 
a wedge from 58 yards for eagle, 
forcing Poulter to birdie the last 
two holes to win. 

“I wasn’t going to roll over like 
last year,” he said. 

Jordan Spieth birdied his last 
two holes for a halve against Billy 
Horschel, which felt bigger than 
that the way his year has gone. 

“Feels like a win to me,” Spi¬ 


eth said. “If I were on his side of 
things, that’s kind of a tough go.” 

Woods is a three-time winner 
of the World Golf Championship 
and has experienced enough to 
realize that scores don’t matter as 
long as he wins. 

“The way we were playing 
today, we’re very thankful it’s not 
stroke play,” Woods said with a 
laugh. 

Wise gave away the opening 
two holes with a double bogey and 
a bogey. Woods went from 2 up to 
1 down around the turn, and then 
he regained control when Wise 
missed too many short par putts. 
Woods closed him out, 3 and 1, 
when Wise three-putted the par- 
3 17th. 

Some players had it far easier. 
Jon Rahm had the shortest match, 
beating Siwoo Kim, 7 and 5. Rory 
Mcllroy needed only 14 holes to 
beat Luke List, while top seed 
Dustin Johnson closed out Chez 
Reavie on the 15th hole. 

Defending champion Bubba 
Watson lost his opening match 
for the first time since he began 
playing this event in 2011. Watson 
needed to win the 18th against 
Kevin Na, but his second shot out 
of the bunker in front of the green 
came back down the slope and 
into his footprint. His next shot, 
far more difficult, started to come 
down the hill when he jogged over 
and picked it up to concede the 
match. 

In the group of major champi¬ 
ons, Henrik Stenson got the same 
result against Phil Mickelson 
as he did at Royal Troon when 
he won the 2016 British Open. 
He won on the 17th hole when 
Mickelson’s tee shot went over 
the green, off the rocks and into 
a hazard. 

Justin Harding of South Africa, 
just inside the top 50 and in dan¬ 
ger of being passed, was 2 down 
with three to play against Matt 
Fitzpatrick when he won the last 


three holes — two of them with 
pars — to win the match. 

The highest seed to lose was 
Justin Thomas at No. 5. He fell 
behind to Lucas Bjerregaard of 
Denmark, who never gave him 
much of a chance to get back in 
the match. It ended on the 16th, 
when Thomas hit what he thought 
was a perfect wedge only to see it 
carom off the flag stick and into 
the rough. 

Spieth, the No. 4 seed in this 
event last year, is now at No. 28. 
He has not finished better than a 
tie for 35th in his six tournaments 
this year, an alarming develop¬ 
ment as the Masters nears. He 
only wants to see progress. 

And then he was 3 down after 
just six holes to Horschel. 

Spieth managed to square the 
match with five holes to play when 
it seemingly fell apart with a tee 
shot along the banks of the Colo¬ 
rado River that he chopped out 
into a footprint in the bunker left 
by a bird. He lost that hole. And 
then he turned a chance to tie the 
match into another loss when he 
three-putted from 20 feet on the 
15th. 

Horschel helped the cause by 
missing a 3-foot par putt on the 
16th that would have kept him 2 
up with two to play. Spieth took 
it from there. He made a 6-foot 
birdie to match Horschel and 
send it to the 18th, and he lofted 
a wedge to 2 feet for birdie to win 
the 18th. 

“To birdie the last two holes is 
really big for me right now as I’m 
looking to gain confidence under 
pressure and kind of test some of 
the stuff I’ve been working on,” 
Spieth said. “It feels like you’re 
battling to try to win a golf tour¬ 
nament on a Saturday or Sunday 
toward the end of these matches. 
So it was really cool to hit some 
clutch shots and pull off a tie there 
2 down and three to go.” 



Eric Gay/AP 


Tiger Woods prepares to putt on the 16th hole during round-robin play at the Dell Match Play 
Championship on Wednesday in Austin, Texas. 



Nick Wass/AP 


Capitals left wing Alex Ovechkin is on the verge of his eighth 50-goal 
season, just the third player — after Wayne Gretzky and Mike Bossy 
— to do so. 


Ovie on verge of 
50 goals - again 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON—Alex Ovech¬ 
kin scores 50 goals a season so 
often the historical significance 
of it almost gets overlooked. 

The Washington Capitals’ cap¬ 
tain is one away from becoming 
just the third NHL player with 
eight 50-goal seasons, joining 
Wayne Gretzky and Mike Bossy. 
If and when it happens, it’ll be 
just the 21st time any player has 
reached 50 goals in a season since 
Ovechkin entered the league in 
2005-06. 

“When you have a chance to 
score 50, it’s always nice. Unfortu¬ 
nately I didn’t score (50) last year, 
but if I have a chance to score this 
year, why not?” said Ovechkin, 
who finished with 49 last season. 
“Fifty, it’s a pretty big number.” 

Fifty has become Ovechkin’s 
number to shoot for, even though 
it’s an almost-unreachable mile¬ 
stone for everyone else. The 
Russian superstar owns the past 
three 50-goal seasons and at 33 
years old could become the oldest 
player to reach that mark since 
Phil Esposito in 1975. 

Ovechkin has led the league in 
goals seven times, won the Conn 
Smythe Trophy as playoff MVP 
and captured the Stanley Cup. 
He’s showing no signs of slowing 
down. 

“I think he’s speeding up,” said 
Winnipeg Jets winger Patrik 
Laine, who idolizes Ovechkin and 
finished second to him in goals 
last year. “It’s been fun to watch.” 

Current and former teammates 
and players and coaches can only 
marvel at Ovechkin’s accom¬ 
plishments. His 646 goals are 
tied for 13th all-time and are 212 
more than the next-closest player 
— rival Sidney Crosby — during 
the past 14 years. 

“It’s obviously not too difficult 
for him,” said Tampa Bay Light¬ 
ning captain Steven Stamkos, 
who owns two of the 50-goal sea¬ 
sons since 2005-06. “He’s found 
a way to consistently produce in 
this league. He’s a horse out there. 
He’s a big, strong guy. His longev¬ 
ity has been amazing in terms of 


staying healthy and staying out 
on the ice and just producing.” 

Ovechkin didn’t always pro¬ 
duce quite like this. He had 32 
goals and 65 points in 2011-12, the 
lowest outputs of his career in an 
82-game season. 

Then Ovechkin adjusted his 
game to how opponents were de¬ 
fending him, scoring 51 in 2013- 
14. Under coach Barry Trotz from 
2014-15 on, he became more of a 
complete player — while continu¬ 
ing to score. 

“His all-around game is night 
and day, as it is with most young 
players that come in,” Jets coach 
Paul Maurice said. “You’ve got a 
legend, right? You get to watch him 
still looking to be in his prime but 
with the seasoning and maturity 
of playing the team game now.” 

Better team play also helped 
Ovechkin score more. He plays 
with skilled playmaking centers 
like Nicklas Backstrom and Evg¬ 
eny Kuznetsov, and then he adds a 
seemingly unstoppable one-timer 
from the left faceoff circle on the 
power play and a combination of 
power and strength rarely seen in 
this generation. 

Bruce Boudreau, who coached 
Ovechkin from 2007-2011, said 
this goal-scoring pace is likely to 
continue unlike others who rely 
on skating to produce offense. 

“He’s going to do it forever,” 
said Boudreau, who now coaches 
the Minnesota Wild. “He, from 
the blue line in, will be and always 
will be in my mind the greatest 
scorer in history.” 

Capitals fans serenaded Ovech¬ 
kin with chants of “We want 50” 
after he scored his 49th on Tues¬ 
day against Carolina. He had a 
chance at No. 50 with the puck on 
his stick, but instead of shooting 
it into an empty net, he passed it 
to Backstrom and said afterward, 
“Next game.” 

The Capitals’ next three games 
are on the road, giving different 
crowds the chance to see Ovech¬ 
kin’s latest piece of history. 

“The fans (in Washington) are 
treated to every time the puck’s 
on his stick, it has a chance to go 
in the net,” Lightning coach Jon 
Cooper said. 
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Scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 

GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

“ ” 122 306 206 

i 103 243 197 

I 98 264 235 

97 275 233 
95 212 188 
95 261 228 
91 226 210 
! 90 233 220 


z-TampaBay 77 59 
x-Boston 77 47 21 
Washington 77 45 24 
Toronto 77 45 25 
N.Y. Islanders 77 44 26 
Pittsburgh 77 42 24 
Carolina 76 42 27 
Montreal 77 41 28 


Columbus 76 42 30 
Philadelphia 77 37 32 
Florida 77 33 32 
Buffalo 76 31 36 
N.Y. Rangers 76 29 34 
New Jersey 77 29 39 
Detroit 76 28 38 

Ottawa 76 27 43 


4 88 232 218 

8 82 234 256 

12 78 249 268 

9 71 207 251 

13 71 211 256 

9 67 211 260 

10 66 206 258 

6 60 226 278 


Western Conference 

GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

x-Calgary 77 47 23 7 101 269 215 

x-San Jose 76 43 24 9 95 268 240 

x-Winnipeg 76 45 27 4 94 256 223 

x-Nashville 77 43 28 6 92 224 202 

St. Louis 76 41 27 8 90 226 206 

Vegas 77 42 29 6 90 238 213 

Dallas 77 40 31 6 86 195 189 

Colorado 77 35 29 13 83 244 232 


77 37 33 
77 35 33 
- 34 34 


Arizona 
Minnesota 
Edmonton 
Chicago 
Vancouver 

Anaheim __ .. 

Los Angeles 76 28 40 


81 200 212 
79 203 224 
76 221 253 


76 33 33 10 76 248 272 

77 32 35 10 74 211 242 

78 32 36 10 74 185 241 


Note: Two points for a win, one point 
for overtime loss. Top three teams in 
each division and two wild cards per 
conference advance to playoffs, 
x-clinched playoff spot 
z-clinched conference 

Tuesday’s games 
jus 4, N.Y. lslar J — " 
vvaaimigton 4, Carolii 
Ottawa 4, Buffalo 0 
Montreal 6, Florida 1 
Edmonton 8, Los Angeles 4 
Arizona 1, Chicago 0 
Anaheim 5, Vancouver 4 

Wednesday's games 
Philadelphia 5, Toronto 4, SO 
Boston 6, N.Y. Rangers 3 
Dallas 2, Calgary 1 
Colorado 4, Vegas 3 

Thursday’s games 
Washington at Carolina 
Montreal at Columbus 
Detroit at Buffalo. 

Florida at Ottawa 
N.Y. Islanders at Winnipeg 
Dallas at Edmonton 
Los Angeles at Vancouver 
Chicago at San Jose 

Friday’s games 
St. Louis at N.Y. Rangers 
Nashville at Pittsburgh 
New Jersey at Detroit 
Anaheim at Calgary 
Arizona at Colorado 
Minnesota at Vegas 

Saturday’s games 
Florida at Boston 
Philadelphia at Carolina 
Montreal at Winnipeg 
Toronto at Ottawa 

Buffalo vs. N.Y. Islanders at Nassau 
Veterans Memorial Coliseum 
Washington at Tampa Bay 
St. Louis at New Jersey 
Columbus at Nashville 
Vegas at San Jose 
Anaheim at Edmonton 
Dallas at Vancouver 
Chicago at Los Angeles 

Sunday’s games 
N.Y. Rangers at Philadelphia 
Minnesota at Arizona 
Carolina at Pittsburgh 
Columbus at Buffalo 
Boston at Detroit 
Calgary at San Jose 

Leaders 

Goal scoring 

Name, Team GP G 

Alex Ovechkin, Washington 76 49 

Leon Draisaitl, Edmonton 76 46 

John Tavares, Toronto 77 45 

Patrick Kane, Chicago 75 41 

Steven Stamkos, Tampa Bay 77 41 

Brayden Point, Tampa Bay 75 40 

Cam Atkinson, Columbus 74 39 

Connor McDavid, Edmonton 72 39 

Alex DeBrincat, Chicago 76 38 

Jake Guentzel, Pittsburgh 77 38 

Nikita Kucherov, Tampa Bay 77 38 

Nathan MacKinnon, Colorado 77 38 

Joe Pavelski, San Jose 72 37 

Jeff Skinner, Buffalo 76 37 

Auston Matthews, Toronto 63 36 

David Pastrnak, Boston 61 36 

Johnny Gaudreau, Calgary 77 35 

Mike Hoffman, Florida 77 35 

Plus/Minus 

Name, Team GP +/- 

Ryan McDonagh, Tampa Bay 77 38 

Mikael Backlund, Calgary 73 36 

Mark Giordano, Calgary 75 35 

Brett Pesce, Carolina 67 31 

T.J. Brodie, Calgary 76 30 

Brian Dumoulin, Pittsburgh 74 30 

Ron Hainsey, Toronto 77 30 

Elias Lindholm, Calgary 77 29 

Morgan Rielly, Toronto 77 28 

Nick Bonino, Nashville 76 27 

Brayden Point, Tampa Bay 75 27 

Teuvo Teravainen, Carolina 76 27 

Patrice Bergeron, Boston 61 26 

Erik Cernak, Tampa Bay 53 25 

Ryan Ellis, Nashville 77 25 

Michael Frolik, Calgary 60 25 

Victor Hedman, Tampa Bay 69 25 

Anthony Cirelli, Tampa Bay 77 24 


Bolts still have shot at record 




Photos by Chris O'Meara/AP 

Above: Tampa Bay Lightning goaltender Andrei Vasilevskiy leads the 
league in victories by a goaltender and may win the Vezina Trophy. 
Below: Captain Steven Stamkos leads the team with 41 goals. 


Tampa Bay can still set new mark 
for most wins in a regular season 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

W hile the bulk of con¬ 
tenders duke it out 
to secure playoff 
spots, the Tampa 
Bay Lightning sit comfortably 
atop the NHL with nothing left to 
play for. 

The Lightning clinched the 
Presidents’ Trophy and home-ice 
advantage throughout the play¬ 
offs with nine games left in the 
regular season. With no blueprint 
for how to play hockey games that 
don’t matter, they’re glad that 
eight of their final nine games 
come against teams currently in 
playoff position and turning this 
into a dress rehearsal for what 
could be a long run. 

“It helps with the teams that 
we have left on the schedule,” for¬ 
ward Adam Erne said. “They’re 
all going to be playoff-like games, 
and I think we have a playoff 
mentality and we know that we 
can’t just flip a switch once play¬ 
offs start. We want to prepare 
ourselves for the first round.” 

Tampa Bay is already 3-1-0 
since clinching and and has games 
left against Washington, Montre¬ 
al and Toronto before the season 
finale against Boston. There’s 
very little of the unpredictability 
of what to expect from opponents 
playing out the string — save for 
a game at cellar-dwelling Ot¬ 
tawa — and plenty of meaningful 
games to keep the Lightning from 
getting complacent. 

This is the first Presidents’ 


Trophy in Lightning history, so 
when he was asked how to handle 
clinching so early, coach Jon Coo¬ 
per quipped, “I guess we’re going 
to find that out.” 

Cooper already should be in 
contention for the Jack Adams 
Award as coach of the year, but 
he shouldn’t have to do too much 
motivating considering the Cana- 
diens, Bruins or Maple Leafs and 
Capitals could reasonably make 
up his team’s path to the Stanley 
Cup Final. 

“A lot of times the opponent 
brings it out in you,” Cooper said. 
“A lot of these teams will pull the 
best out of you, and we’ve just got 
to be ready for it.” 

Captain Steven Stamkos ac¬ 
knowledged it’s impossible to 
replicate playoff emotion in the 
regular season but said “there’s 
still some things that we want to 
accomplish.” 

Still possible is the single-sea- 
son wins record of 62 set by the 
1995-96 Detroit Red Wings — be¬ 
fore the addition of shootouts and 
elimination of tie games — and 
the Lightning would have to win 
three of their final five just to tie. 

MVP candidate Nikita Kuch¬ 
erov should finish first in points 
by a lot, but he’s also seven shy of 
Alexander Mogilny’s single-sea- 
son record for a Russian player. 
Countryman Andrei Vasilevskiy 
leads the league in victories by a 
goaltender and is also making a 
case to win the first Vezina Tro¬ 
phy of his career. 

There’s a lot of guys having 
great seasons individually and 
as a team we’re having a great 
season,” defenseman Ryan Mc¬ 
Donagh said. “We want to see 
how well we can finish, too, and 
there’s a lot of pride in that.... Col¬ 
lectively as a team I think we’ve 
set ourselves up obviously for a 
great opportunity and we’re try¬ 
ing to understand that and really 
just try and gain some confidence 
here.” 

More than anything, the Light¬ 
ning don’t want to lose a step that 
could be costly in the playoffs. 
Cooper is unsure if he’ll rest 
any players down the stretch, 
and Stamkos doesn’t expect that 
at least until the final couple of 
games. 

The fact that most of these 
games will matter to opponents 
could affect Cooper’s decisions, 
too. But he and Tampa Bay’s 
focus is on getting 16 victories to 
win the franchise’s first title since 
2004 and there doesn’t seem to be 
any lack of focus on that end goal 
with six games left in the regular 
season. 

“You want to make sure that 
you’re not giving any gimme 
games while you’re trying to 
rev up your engine again for the 
playoffs,” defenseman Braydon 
Coburn said. “You don’t want to 
be the team that’s limping in the 
playoffs just because you had a 
good record.” 
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Thing 

Complete games, 
shutouts nearly 
extinct in baseball 


of the past 



Michael Wyke/AP 


Astros manager AJ Hinch, left, pulls starter Gerrit Cole (45) in the 
sixth inning of a game last September. More than ever before, teams 
are taking a cautious approach with their pitchers. Cole was one 
of just six starters to average at least 100 pitches per outing last 
season, down from 43 in 2011. 


By Howard Fendrich 

Associated Press 

WEST PALM BEACH, Fla. 
he complete game is 
nearly completely gone 
from baseball. Shutouts 
are vanishing, too. 

The numbers are striking. 

Go back to 1978, and there were 
more than 1,000 complete games 
in the majors. Move to 2003, and 
the total was about 200. In 2018, 
though, there were only 42 — the 
lowest total in the sport’s history, 
according to Baseball-Reference 
.com — and just 19 of those were 
shutouts, the fewest since the 
1870s. 

Or to put it a different way: 
Roughly every other game fea¬ 
tured a starter who went the 
distance 40 years ago, whereas 
about one in every 55 games did 
last season. Stars of the 1960s and 
’70s such as Bob Gibson, Steve 
Carlton or Jim Palmer would top 
20 complete games in a year. In 
the ’90s, Pedro Martinez, Greg 
Maddux and Randy Johnson 
would get to 10 or 12 or so. 

Last year, no one threw more 
than two complete games. No one 
delivered more than one shutout. 

“The special, elite guys are 
still able to achieve it and want to 
achieve it,” Washington Nation¬ 
als general manager Mike Rizzo 
said. “I don’t think we’ll ever see 
it disappear completely, but it’s 
definitely becoming a rarity.” 

So what happened? Various fac¬ 
tors contributed to the decline of 
dominant, nine-inning perfor¬ 
mances on the mound, from inju¬ 
ry fears to an increased emphasis 
on accumulating bullpen arms, 
from the newfangled “opener” 
strategy of using a reliever to get 
things underway to protecting 
young pitchers in such a way that 
they never build up an ability to 
stay in until the end of games. 

Still, the basic sense around the 
sport is that it’s not that pitchers 
are no longer born with shoulders 
or elbows capable of producing 
complete games, but that their 
teams simply won’t let them even 
try and generally don’t properly 
prepare them to do so. 

“Everyone,” Atlanta Braves 
right-hander Kevin Gausman 
summed up, “is obsessed with 
pitch count now.” 

It’s a trend that seemed to gain 
steam in the 2000s, not coinciden¬ 
tally as more and more pitchers 
were getting elbow injuries that 
required Tommy John surgery. 

Don’t let most guys throw too 
hard for too long, the thinking 
goes. 

“There’s a general pullback 
in the industry, because they 
couldn’t comprehend why so 
many people were getting hurt. 
The biggest mass effect you can 
have is workload,” Houston As¬ 
tros righty Gerrit Cole said. “Just 
overall, clubs are kind of doing a 


risk analysis. ... They are trying 
to be smarter about it and dis¬ 
burse the load a little bit to some 
other guys.” 

Merely six starters averaged at 
least 100 pitches per outing last 
season, down from 43 in 2011, per 
TeamRankings.com. 

Cole was a member of that 
group in 2018, which also includ¬ 
ed his teammate Justin Verland- 
er, NL Cy Young Award winner 
Jacob deGrom of the New York 
Mets, and three-time Cy Young 
recipient Max Scherzer of the 
Nationals. 

“They’re really holding start¬ 
ers down to 100 pitches and not 
letting you go past that. If you do, 
maybe you get 110. But you rarely 
see guys get to 120 anymore,” 
Scherzer said. “If an inning takes 
15 pitches, you get to 105 after 
seven and that’s about all you get. 
The data shows that once you get 
past 105, 110, that’s when you do 
start losing your effectiveness, no 
matter how good of a starter you 
are.” 

In this age of hard-throwing 
relievers and lefty specialists, a 
team would rather have someone 
fresh pitch than a player laboring 
for hours. 

“Everybody’s coming in throw¬ 


ing gas. Are you really that much 
better than those guys down there 
at that point in time?” Scherzer 
said. “That’s where you have to 
be honest with yourself and your 
manager and say, ‘I’ve given ev¬ 
erything I’ve got over these 105, 
110 pitches.’ The decision be¬ 
comes pretty easy for the man¬ 
ager to say, ‘I’m going to go to one 
of my wipeout bullpen guys.’” 

Scherzer has been known to 
lobby to remain in at key late- 
game moments. He’s as competi¬ 
tive as they come. Yet he says he 
grasped early in his career that 
all that truly matters is that his 
team wins — not how it happens. 

His initial complete game ar¬ 
rived in his 179th big league 
start; he has 10 over the past five 
seasons. 

“There were opportunities 
where I could have pitched one 
sooner. But it didn’t matter. I 
could have gone back out there, 
but we’re winning by 10 or 11 
runs, so why go pitch the ninth? 
So I can say that I did it? No, then 
I’m hurting the team. It would be 
a selfish accomplishment,” Scher¬ 
zer said. “There’s times where if 
you can get a rest, take it. You’re 
actually helping the team more 
by not doing it.” 



Scoreboard 


American League 


East Division 


W L 

Baltimore 0 0 

Boston 0 0 

New York 0 0 

Tampa Bay 0 0 

Toronto 0 0 

Central Division 
Chicago 0 0 

Cleveland 0 0 

Detroit 0 0 

Kansas City 0 0 

Minnesota 0 0 

West Division 
Seattle 2 0 

Houston 0 0 

Los Angeles 0 0 

Texas 0 0 

Oakland 0 2 


Pet 
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.000 
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.000 
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.000 

.000 

.000 
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National League 


East Division 


Atlanta 0 0 

Miami 0 0 

New York 0 0 

Philadelphia 0 0 

Washington 0 0 

Central Division 
Chicago 0 0 

Cincinnati 0 0 

Milwaukee 0 0 

Pittsburgh 0 0 .000 - 

St. Louis 0 0 .000 - 

West Division 
Arizona 0 0 

Colorado 0 0 

Los Angeles 0 0 

San Diego 0 0 

San Francisco 0 0 

Thursday, March 21 

Seattle 5, Oakland 4,12 innings 
Thursday’s games 

Baltimore (Cashner 0-0) at N.Y. Yan¬ 
kees (Tanaka 0-0) 

Detroit (Zimmermann 0-0) at Toronto 
(Stroman 0-0) 

Houston (Verlander 0-0) at Tampa Bay 
(Snell 0-0) 

L.A. Angels (Cahill 0-0) at Oakland (Fi- 
ers 0-1) 

Cleveland (Kluber 0-0) at Minnesota 
(Berrios 0-0) 

Chicago White Sox (Rodon 0-0) at Kan¬ 
sas City (Keller 0-0) 

Boston (Sale 0-0) at Seattle (Gonzales 
1-0) 


N.Y. Mets (deGrom 0-0) at Washington 
(Scherzer 0-0) 

St. Louis (Mikolas 0-0) at Milwaukee 
(Chacin 0-0) 

Atlanta (Teheran 0-0) at Philadelphia 
(Nola0-0) 

Chicago Cubs (Lester 0-0) at Texas 
(Minor 0-0) 

Arizona (Greinke 0-0) at L.A. Dodgers 
(Ryu 0-0) 

Colorado (Freeland 0-0) at Miami 
(Urena 0-0) 

Pittsburgh (Taillon 0-0) at Cincinnati 
(Castillo 0-0) 

San Francisco (Bumgarner 0-0) at San 
Diego (Lauer 0-0) 


Friday’s games 

Detroit (TBD) at Toronto (TBD) 

Houston (Cole 0-0) at Tampa Bay 
(TBD) 

L.A. Angels (Harvey 0-0) at Oakland 
(TBD) 

Boston (Eovaldi 0-0) at Seattle (Kiku- 
chi 0-0) 

Colorado (Marquez 0-0) at Miami 
(Richards 0-0) 

St. Louis (Flaherty 0-0) at Milwaukee 
(Peralta 0-0) 

Arizona (Ray 0-0) at L.A. Dodgers 
(Stripling 0-0) 

San Francisco (TBD) at San Diego 
(Lucchesi 0-0) 

Saturday’s games 

Baltimore (Bundy 0-0) at N.Y. Yankees 
(Paxton 0-0) 

Cleveland (Bauer 0-0) at Minnesota 
(Odorizzi 0-0) 

Chicago White Sox (Lopez 0-0) at Kan¬ 
sas City (TBD) 

Detroit (TBD) at Toronto (TBD) 

Houston (McHugh 0-0) at Tampa Bay 
(TBD) 

L.A. Angels (Pena 0-0) at Oakland 
(TBD) 

Boston (Rodriguez 0-0) at Seattle 
(Leake 0-0) 

N.Y. Mets (Syndergaard 0-0) at Wash¬ 
ington (Strasburg 0-0) 

Pittsburgh (Williams 0-0) at Cincinnati 
(Gray 0-0) 

Atlanta (Wilson 0-0) at Philadelphia 
(Pivetta 0-0) 

Colorado (Anderson 0-0) at Miami (Lo¬ 
pez 0-0) 

St. Louis (Hudson 0-0) at Milwaukee 
(Woodruff 0-0) 

Chicago Cubs (TBD) at Texas (Volquez 
0-0) 

San Francisco (TBD) at San Diego 
(TBD) 

Arizona (Godley 0-0) at L.A. Dodgers 
(TBD) 


Calendar 

March 28 — Opening day for other 
teams, active rosters reduced to 25 play- 

April 13-14 — St. Louis vs. Cincinnati at 
Monterrey, Mexico. 

May 4-5 — Houston vs. Los Angeles 
Angels at Monterrey, Mexico. 

June 3 — Amateur draft starts, Secau- 
cus, N.J. 

June 13 — Detroit vs. Kansas City at 
Omaha, Neb. 

June 15 — International amateur sign¬ 
ing period closes. 

June 19-20 — Owners meeting, New 
York. 

July 2 — International amateur sign¬ 
ing period opens. 

July 9 — All-Star Game at Cleveland. 

July 21— Hall of Fame induction, Coo- 
perstown, N.Y. 

July 31 — Last day to trade a player 
without securing waivers. 

Aug. 31 — Last day to be contracted to 
an organization and be eligible for post¬ 
season roster. 

Sept. 1 — Active rosters expand to 40 
players. 

Oct. 1-2 — Wild-card games. 



Jeff Roberson/AP 


Washington Nationals pitcher Max Scherzer throws during a bullpen 
session during spring training in West Palm Beach, Fla. In an era 
when compete games are increasingly rare, Scherzer has 10 over 
the past five seasons. 
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MLB 




Baseball seems to be 


changing at rapid rate 


and you’ll see the same basic 
battle between pitcher and hitter 
— with fielders positioned mostly 
the same way. 

Now, under Commissioner 
Rob Manfred, it seems almost 
anything can be altered. Major 
League Baseball and its players’ 
union agreed recently to a deal 
that included rule changes for 
2020. When a pitcher enters the 
game, he’ll need to face 
at least three batters or 
stay in until the end of 
the half-inning. 

The commissioner’s 
office agreed not to 
implement pitch clocks 
before the 2022 season, 
but a joint manage¬ 
ment-union committee 
will study effects of 
possible changes to the 
strike zone, the height 
of the mound and even 
the distance from the 
mound to the plate. 

Then there’s the DH, 
used in the AL since 
1973 — but not the NL. 

“We think the chang¬ 
es in the game, how the 
game is being played, 
some of the concerns 
that the other side 
continues to voice in 
relation to pace and ac¬ 
tivity during the course 
of the game warrants a 
discussion about a DH 
in both leagues,” union 
head Tony Clark said. 

In the independent 
Atlantic League, com¬ 
puters will be used for 
ball/strike calls starting in late 
April, and the distance from 
the mound to home plate will be 
extended by 2 feet for the sec¬ 
ond half of the season. Infield 
shifts will also be limited in that 
league. 

The 1990s were also a period of 
change in baseball. Within a few 
years, the sport realigned its di¬ 
visions, added the wild card and 
began playing interleague games 
during the regular season. 

“I think that was a little bit of a 
shock to everybody’s system, but 
I think obviously it’s showed it 
worked out pretty good,” Leyland 
said. “Those type of changes are 
a little bit different than actual 
rule changes.” 

Indeed, the wild card didn’t 
really affect the way the game 
looked on the field. More recent 
changes have altered the way the 
sport is actually played. 

New rules have been added over 
the past few years to address col¬ 
lisions with catchers — and with 
infielders turning double plays. 
Baseball has allowed instant re¬ 
play to review calls and limited 
the number of visits to the mound. 
That last crackdown turned out to 
be of little consequence. 

Future changes may be more 
contentious. The union wasn’t 


a big fan of the three-batter re¬ 
quirement for pitchers, and the 
idea of pitch clocks has met resis¬ 
tance as well. 

The game’s new look goes be¬ 
yond rule changes, of course. 
Baseball’s statistical revolution 
has transformed strategy, and 
technology offers more ways to 
measure performance. 

“I look at it more like, instead of 
changing, it’s evolving,” 
said Miami Marlins 
manager Don Matting¬ 
ly, the 1985 AL MVP 
with the New York Yan¬ 
kees. “I think when you 
see the shifts, (they) are 
just part of the informa¬ 
tion age of being able to 
really be pretty specif¬ 
ic with models. You get 
10,000-ball models of 
what it projects out to 
be, where they’re going 
to hit it. 

“So I think they’re 
getting more precise 
with all the information 
that we get on how to 
play guys.” 

Defensive alignments 
are certainly different, 
and the pitcher-batter 
pendulum has swung 
in the direction of high 
strikeout totals. 

“More guys throw 
Jim Leyland harder,” Mattingly 
said. “It seems like 
every day, everybody 
out of those ’pens that 
come into these games 
— I don’t care if they’re 
coming out of A-ball or 
wherever they’re coming — could 
get mid-to-upper 90s.” 

Teams are increasingly cogni¬ 
zant of the idea that pitchers are 
less effective when facing the 
batting order for a third time in 
a game. 

Last year, Tampa Bay some¬ 
times used an “opener” — a re¬ 
liever who would start the game 
and perhaps pitch an inning or 
two, facing tough spots in the 
order. Then another pitcher — 
maybe a more traditional starter 
— could come in and take over. 

While teams strive for an edge 
and push the limits of innovation, 
baseball’s decision-makers will 
continue evaluating how to keep 
the game entertaining and rel¬ 
evant. The result is a changing 
sport. 

Where this all leads is anyone’s 
guess, but Leyland — who at 
times in his career seemed to rep¬ 
resent the sport’s old guard — is 
hopeful. 

“Personally, I think change is 
good,” he said. “Young people, 
today’s world, they want action. 
So you have to make those adjust¬ 
ments, because you need to get 
those generational fans. You need 
to keep that coming.” 

AP freelance writer Mark Didtler con¬ 
tributed to this report. 


I’m a big 
believer 
that when 
you’ve had 
something 
in place 
for so, so 
long, any 
time there’s 
a change, 
there’s 
going to be 
a reaction. 
Some of it’s 
going to be 
pro, some 
of it’s going 
to be con. * 

Longtime manager 
and special 
assistant for the 
Detroit Tigers 


Nick Wass/AP 

New York Mets starting pitcher Jacob deGrom delivers a pitch during the first inning of Thursday’s 
season opener against the Nationals in Washington. 


John Raoux/AP 

Under Commissioner Rob Manfred, it seems anything can be 
altered. Major League Baseball and its players’ union agreed 
recently to a deal that included rule changes for 2020. When a 
pitcher enters the game, he’ll need to face at least three batters or 
stay in until the end of the half inning. 


By Noah Trister 

Associated Press 

F or a sport that leans so 
much on familiarity and 
tradition, baseball seems 
to be changing at an un¬ 
usually rapid pace. Whether it’s 
because of new technology, new 
strategies or new rules, the game 
could look a lot different over the 
next decade or so. 

“I think the commissioner’s just 
trying to stay ahead of the curve, 
do what’s best for the game. 
There’s a lot of intelligent people 
thought this stuff over and there’s 
a lot of people involved,” said Jim 
Leyland, the longtime manager 
who is now a special assistant 
for the Detroit Tigers. “I’m a big 
believer that when you’ve had 
something in place for so, so long, 
any time there’s a change, there’s 
going to be a reaction. Some of it’s 
going to be pro, some of it’s going 
to be con.” 

Changes in baseball tend to 
happen at the margins. Basket¬ 
ball added a three-point line and a 
shot clock, so NCAA Tournament 
games on YouTube from 35 years 
ago can look noticeably different 
from the current product. 

As for baseball? 

Go back through the decades, 
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WOMEN'S NCAA TOURNAMENT 


Final Four the last item on Brown's checklist 



Tony Gutierrez/AP 


California center CJ West, left, defends as Baylor center Kalani Brown shoots during the second half of 
their second-round game of the Women’s NCAA Tournament in Waco, Texas, on Monday. 


Baylor senior 
center needs 2 
more wins to 
reach her goal 

By Stephen Hawkins 

Associated Press 

WACO, Texas — Kalani Brown 
has a long list of accomplish¬ 
ments at Baylor, with Big 12 
regular-season titles and NCAA 
Tournament trips in each of her 
four seasons. The 6-foot-7 senior 
center also has plenty of well-de¬ 
served individual awards. 

“There’s only one thing to 
check off my list... that’s the Final 
Four,” Brown said. 

“You can just kind of see it in her 
eyes, she’s relentless, she wants to 
get there,” said Lauren Cox, the 
6-4 junior who is Brown’s team¬ 
mate in the post. “You can just 
see it, every day in practice when 
she works, and in the games, just 
her determination.” 

While Cox and the rest of the 
Lady Bears also want to get to the 
Final Four, this is Brown’s final 
chance and Baylor (33-1) still 
has to win two more games to get 
there. The Lady Bears have won 
25 games in a row. 

Baylor, the No. 1 overall seed in 
the Women’s NCAA Tournament, 
is in the Sweet 16 for the 11th 
season in a row — it plays Satur¬ 
day in the Greensboro Regional 
against South Carolina, a team it 
beat by 25 points on the road in 
December. 

But Baylor hasn’t been to the 
Final Four since winning the 
2012 national championship at 
40-0 when 6-8 center Brittney 
Griner was a junior. 

Brown is only the sixth Bay¬ 
lor player with more than 2,000 
points and 1,000 rebounds in her 
career, and is the school’s career 
leader, making 64 percent of her 
field goals. She has been a unani¬ 


mous All-Big 12 first-team pick 
for three consecutive seasons. 

“The proudest I am of Kalani 
has nothing to do with how hard 
we pushed her,” Baylor coach 
Kim Mulkey said. “It’s how she 
maintains her composure on the 
floor. ... It’s just amazing to me 
how she just can keep her cool 
with so much hitting and bang¬ 
ing, and pushing and shoving.” 

Even with opposing teams 
constantly putting two or three 
defenders on her, Brown is av¬ 
eraging 15.5 points and 8.1 re¬ 
bounds this season while also 


making plenty of nifty passes to 
open teammates. 

“I’m making my teammates 
better, I’m making it harder on 
other teams,” Brown said. “I 
could not score another point, but 
as long as I’m at a Final Four, I’m 
OK with that.” 

While Brown’s father P.J. 
played 15 NBA seasons, her 
mother DeJuna was one of her 
assistant coaches in high school 
and one of her AAU coaches. Dee 
Brown played from 1990-93 at 
Louisiana Tech, where she was 
recruited by Mulkey, then an as¬ 


sistant coach at her alma mater. 

Kalani Brown remembers her 
mother telling her she was going 
to need thick skin to play for 
Mulkey, who was going to coach 
her hard and not give her any 
special treatment. She found that 
out pretty quickly after getting to 
Baylor, calling her mom crying 
and saying she wanted to leave. 

“I couldn’t count how many 
times I said I was going to trans¬ 
fer,” Brown said, recalling her 
early days in Waco. “But the play¬ 
er I am today, now looking back, 
it’s all worth it. ... It’s about hard 


By the numbers 


20.1 

Kalani Brown’s scoring 
average this season at 
Baylor, a team high. 

10.2 

Brown’s rebounding 
average this season, 
also a team high. 

64 % 

Brown’s career field-goal 
percentage, a Baylor 
school record. 


SOURCE: Baylor women’s basketball 

work, period.” 

The first time Mulkey really 
met and talked with her was 
when she attended one of Baylor’s 
camps as a seventh-grader, when 
she was already much taller 
than other kids her age. Mulkey 
said the center, a two-time state 
champion in high school when 
she earned McDonald’s and Nai- 
smith All-America honors, isn’t 
feisty like her mother. 

“Kalani is very laid-back. She’s 
very kind, she’s very sweet. I call 
her a gentle giant,” Mulkey said. 
“Her mom has more my person¬ 
ality in that she’s real intense. 
She played for intense coaches, 
she pushed Kalani to be what 
she is. And the sweet thing about 
that is no matter how hard her 
mom pushes her, or how hard 
I’ve pushed her, it never changed 
whole Kalani was.” 



Charlie Neibergall/AP 


Iowa forward Megan Gustafson, right, drives to the basket past 
Mercer center Rachel Selph. Gustafson has 54 points and 35 
rebounds in her team’s first two NCAA Tournament games. 


Help for Gustafson crucial for Iowa 


By Luke Meredith 

Associated Press 

IOWA CITY, Iowa — Iowa 
reached the Sweet Sixteen in 
large part because of the spectac¬ 
ular play of Megan Gustafson. 

If the Hawkeyes want to go 
further, they’ll need Gustafson’s 
teammates to give her some help. 

Gustafson, a candidate for na¬ 
tional Player of the Year, was 
predictably brilliant in the first 
two rounds of the NCAA Tourna¬ 
ment, racking up 54 points with 
35 rebounds in wins over Mercer 
and Missouri. 

But teammates such as Maken- 
zie Meyer, Kathleen Doyle and 
Hannah Stewart also made cru¬ 
cial plays to help the Hawkeyes 
(28-6) clinch their first regional 
semifinal appearance since 2015. 


Second-seeded Iowa faces No. 
3 seed North Carolina State (27- 
5) in the Greensboro Region on 
Saturday. 

“Without that supporting 
cast, Megan, as good as she is, 
we wouldn’t be in this position. 
There’s absolutely no way,” Iowa 
coach Lisa Bluder said. They’ve 
been marvelous, and Megan 
knows that. She’s going to be the 
first to acknowledge her team¬ 
mates and let everybody know 
just how good her teammates 
are.” 

Meyer, the 2016 Iowa Miss 
Basketball from Mason City, 
is averaging 9.4 points and 4.3 
rebounds. 

Meyer has been taking advan¬ 
tage of opposing game plans fo¬ 
cused on stifling Gustafson in the 
post of late, and she’s playing as 


well as she ever has because of 
it. Meyer is averaging 17 points a 
game and is 9-for-14 on threes in 
the NCAA Tournament. 

“She’s really hot right now, and 
she’s confident,” Gustafson said 
of Meyer. “That really frustrates 
teams, because they think they 
have a game plan of just hanging 
out inside.” 

After struggling in a 66-61 
first-round win over 15th-seed- 
ed Mercer, Doyle, a first-team 
All-Big Ten selection, scored 15 
points while starring in a defen¬ 
sive plan that stifled Mizzou star 
Sophie Cunningham. 

And though fellow starting 
guard Tania Davis has struggled 
so far, she made a huge three as 
soon as the Tigers went to a zone 
defense to help in a 23-4 run that 
keyed the win. 
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Sean Rayford/AP 


Duke forward Cam Reddish dribbles against North Dakota State last 
week in Columbia, S.C. Reddish is hitting 42 percent of his three- 
pointers in the second half when Duke is tied or within a possession. 


Ready Reddish 

Freshman emerging as clutch shooter for top-seeded Duke 


By Joedy Mccreary 

Associated Press 

DURHAM, N.C. — When Duke 
needs a clutch three-pointer, the 
best option might be Cameron 
Reddish. 

The freshman has been solid 
overall, hitting one-third of his 
threes — but that number jumps 
to 42 percent in the second halves 
of games that are either tied or 
within a possession. 

And as teams zone-up to slow 
down Duke’s Zion Williamson 
and RJ Barrett, Reddish could be 
the Blue Devils’ X-factor as they 
advance deeper into the NCAA 
Tournament bracket. 

Reddish believes it comes down 
to focus. 

“We all just want to win so 
badly, and we all look forward to 
taking that shot,” he said. “Just 
the thing is being focused and 
being engaged and being ready.” 

Next up for top-seeded Duke 
(31-5) is a rematch with fourth- 
seeded Virginia Tech (26-8) on 
Friday night in an East Regional 
semifinal in Washington, D.C. 
The Hokies beat the Blue Dev¬ 
ils 77-72 on Feb. 26 in their sec¬ 
ond full game without an injured 
Williamson. 

“We can’t take any team for 
granted,” Reddish said. “Make 
sure we give every minute our all. 
Can’t take any plays off. Every 
team’s out there playing for their 
lives, and we have to fight for ours 


and play our game.” 

Shooting from three-point 
range has been an adventure at 
times for these Blue Devils, who 
rank 330th in Division I with a 
percentage of 30.7 percent that 
ranks as the worst — by far — in 
school history. They don’t have a 
single shooter who ranks in the 
top 100 nationally. 

Reddish has been the best of the 
bunch. His 33.3 percent shooting 
is tops on the team among those 
who have attempted at least 100 
of them. 

He’s had his share of off games, 
with a l-for-9 against Hartford 
and a couple of l-for-8s. 

But he’s also shown a knack for 
making them at important times. 

His three with 0.8 seconds re¬ 
maining lifted Duke past Florida 
State in January. He hit a tying 
three in the final 90 seconds to 
cap a rally from 23 points down 
and help the Blue Devils stun 
Louisville. 

And most recently, his three — 
after UCF botched an alley-oop 
attempt — pulled Duke within 
one point with 1:44 remaining in 
a dramatic second-round victory 
over the Golden Knights. 

“They’re young — we’re a 
young group, but what they did 
right at the end of that game in 
willing us to win was just abso¬ 
lutely sensational,” coach Mike 
Krzyzewski said. 

For Reddish, it’s been a season 
filled with adjustments. He said 


he was more of a driver than a 
spot-up shooter in high school, 
but that desire to attack the rim 
has gotten him in foul trouble at 
times — he had three charging 
fouls in the home finale against 
Wake Forest. 

“I’ve learned to shoot the ball a 
ton better since I’ve gotten here, 
and I’ve become a better defender, 
more versatile,” Reddish said. “A 
lot more reps, really. When I was 
in high school, I was dribbling a 
lot more, going to the basket, stuff 
like that. This year, I’ve taken a 
lot more shots. Basically, making 
sure I’m shooting the same way 
every time.” 

He doesn’t see himself as the 
third scoring option on a team that 
also has Barrett and Williamson, 
and neither does Krzyzewski. 

Barrett has scored at least 13 
points in every game and aver¬ 
ages an Atlantic Coast Confer¬ 
ence-best 22.8 points. Williamson 
has been a human highlight reel 
and leading national player of the 
year candidate who has reached 
double figures in every game but 
the North Carolina loss marked 
by his shoe blowout and subse¬ 
quent right knee sprain in the 
opening minute. 

“I feel like we’re out there just 
playing our game and not worry¬ 
ing about who’s scoring,” Reddish 
said. “That’s when we’re at our 
best.” 


Benford aiming for positive experience for LSU 


By Brett Martel 

Associated Press 

BATON ROUGE, La. — When LSU in¬ 
terim coach Tony Benford played for Texas 
Tech in the 1980s, his coach saw him as a 
physically imposing, two-way guard who 
possessed an unassailable work ethic, an 
unshakeable psyche and a knack for hit¬ 
ting game-winning shots. 

Former Red Raiders coach Gerald 
Myers sees many of Benford’s traits as a 
player serving him well now that he’s re¬ 
sponsible for guiding the Tigers through 
the NCAA Tournament in the wake of head 
coach Will Wade’s indefinite suspension. 

“Knowing Tony and his personality, 
they won’t back down. They’ll be physical. 
That’s the way he was. He was a physical 
player. He played hard,” Myers told The 
Associated Press by phone as third-seeded 
LSU (28-6) prepared to take on No. 2 seed 
Michigan State (30-6) in the East Region 
semifinals Friday in Washington, D.C. 

“He’s a confident guy. He is a competi¬ 
tor — one of the best we ever had,” Myers 
said. “He knows what he had to do to get 
ready to play a game mentally and he’s got 
the ability to pass that on. Of course, at this 
stage, it’s a mental game.” 

Benford is a college basketball lifer 
who has coached — mostly as an assistant 
— at the Division I level for nearly three 
decades. 

He has been on the staffs of good teams 
before. He was an assistant with a 2011 
Marquette squad that advanced to the third 
round of the NCAA Tournament under 



John Raoux/AP 


LSU interim head coach Tony Benford 
shouts to his players last week against 
Maryland in Jacksonville, Fla. 

then-head coach Buzz Willliams, who is 
back in the tournament’s third round this 
season with Virginia Tech. 

Benford’s lone stint as a head coach ran 
from 2012-17 at North Texas, but it was a 
struggle as he went 62-95. 

Yet when Wade was hired by LSU two 
years ago and began to put his staff to¬ 
gether, he viewed Benford as a potentially 
valuable assistant because of his recruit¬ 
ing ties in Texas and parts of Louisiana, 
and because of his wealth of experience as 
both an assistant and head coach. 

Benford suspects his recent head coach¬ 
ing experience is why LSU’s athletic ad¬ 
ministration asked him to shepherd the 
Tigers into the postseason after Wade 
was suspended for troubling comments 


he made about his recruiting efforts on a 
phone call that was wiretapped as part of 
an FBI investigation. 

Wade likely won’t coach again this sea¬ 
son for LSU — if ever. LSU has asked him 
to explain his comments that appeared in 
a transcript of a phone call published by 
Yahoo in which Wade discussed an offer 
he said would “take care” of guard Javon- 
te Smart and his mother. Smart has been 
permitted to play in the postseason after 
meeting with LSU administrators. But 
Wade, on the advice of his attorney, is de¬ 
clining to discuss the matter with LSU of¬ 
ficials until the FBI closes an investigation 
that has focused primarily on corruption 
allegations against shoe company repre¬ 
sentatives and agents, and has implicated 
several coaches. 

A federal trial is scheduled for April 22, 
after the NCAA postseason has ended, so 
Benford could be the face of LSU’s coach¬ 
ing staff for as long as the Tigers keep 
playing. 

“All I tried to do when I was named inter¬ 
im was just concentrate on the kids. That’s 
the main thing, the players — making sure 
they have a great experience,” Benford 
said Tuesday evening. “All we can concen¬ 
trate on is the moment we’re in today, to be 
the best that we can be. 

“That’s made it easier for me because it’s 
all about their experience.” 

Benford tends to downplay his figure¬ 
head role, which he describes as “a lot 
different” than when he was in charge at 
North Texas. At LSU, Benford said he con¬ 


sults assistants Greg Heiar and Bill Arm¬ 
strong on most matters and often defers to 
them. 

“I let those guys handle the bench a lot 
for substitutions,” Benford said. “If we 
need to make adjustments, they make sug¬ 
gestions to me and I’ll ask them. 

“My mindset is we’re doing it as a 
group,” he added. “Coach Wade did a great 
job of delegating to us, so that’s what we try 
to do.” 

Under Benford, LSU has gone 3-1, easily 
defeating Vanderbilt in the Tigers’ regu¬ 
lar-season finale, losing to Florida on a 
last-second shot in their SEC Tournament 
opener, and then winning first- and sec¬ 
ond-round games over Yale and Maryland, 
respectively, in the NCAA Tournament. 

The further LSU goes, the more Benford 
could draw comparisons to Steve Fisher, 
who won a national title with Michigan as 
interim coach in 1989. 

In this case, however, LSU’s success 
could wind up tainted by the outcome of 
the FBI’s corruption probe. Benford wants 
players to set aside such concerns for now 
and focus purely on seizing each opportu¬ 
nity to play with, and for, one another while 
this run lasts. 

“Everybody has picked us to lose because 
of our situation and all the adversity these 
guys have gone through,” Benford said. “I 
can tell you that this is a close group. They 
respect one another. They work hard. They 
have given themselves to us coaches and 
they want to win.” 
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Gamble paid off 
for Ducks’ Amin 



Houston’s Breaon Brady, right, looks to the basket as Ohio State’s Andre Wesson defends during the 
second half of Sunday’s second round game of the NCAA Tournament in Tulsa, Okla. 

Return to prominence 

Houston in Sweet 16 for first time in 35 years 


By Kristie Rieken 

Associated Press 

HOUSTON 
hen the Houston Cou¬ 
gars were last in the 
Sweet 16 Hakeem 
Olajuwon starred 
and coach Guy V. Lewis stalked 
the sideline in his trademark 
plaid jackets. 

Thirty-five years later a new 
generation of Cougars led by 
Houston native Galen Robinson 
Jr., Armoni Brooks and Corey 
Davis Jr. finally have the team 
in the round of 16 again after de¬ 
cades of struggles. 

“It’s wonderful to see the uni¬ 
versity back on the big stage,” 
Olajuwon told The Associated 
Press. “It’s been a long time.” 

And while these Cougars are 
proud to have revived the pro¬ 
gram, they aren’t done yet and 
are focused on doing something 
those storied Phi Slama Jama 
teams couldn’t do: win the team’s 
first national championship. 

“It’s definitely priceless be¬ 
cause it’s always great to be asso¬ 
ciated with greatness,” Robinson 
said. “That ’83-84 team, that was 
a great team ... but we definitely 
want to make a story of our own 
and are trying to do something 
that’s never been done before.” 

Houston reached the round of 
16 by beating Ohio State 74-59 on 
Sunday night for its 33rd victory 
of the season, which outdid the 
1983-84 team for most wins in 
school history. The third-seeded 
Cougars (33-3) will play second- 
seeded Kentucky on Friday night 
in Kansas City, Mo. 

Those Phi Slama Jama teams 



Charlie Riedel/AP 


Galen Robinson Jr., left, and 
Dejon Jarreau celebrate 
Houston’s 74-59 victory over 
Ohio State that earned the 
Cougars a spot in the Sweet 16. 

in the 1980s, which also featured 
Hall of Famer Clyde Drexler and 
NBA first-round pick Michael 
Young, reached the Final Four in 
three straight seasons from 1982- 
84, but never won it all. They 
reached the championship game 
in those last two seasons, but lost 
to North Carolina State in 1983 
and Georgetown in 1984. 

The Cougars try not to look 
back too much. But it’s easy to 
see that they take great pride in 
helping the team do something 
that was last done by Olajuwon, 
the first overall pick in the 1984 
draft, who was inducted into the 


Hall of Fame in 2008 after an 18- 
year NBA career. 

Bring up The Dream to Ar¬ 
moni Brooks, a junior who ranks 
second on the team in scoring, 
and he can’t help but smile. 

“It’s honestly surreal,” he said. 
“He was such a great player here 
and in the NBA. So being able to 
even see our names around his 
name just makes us hungry, but 
it also humbles us to let us know 
we’re in a great spot right now.” 

Olajuwon loves that the current 
players appreciate his legacy and 
he raved about the team. 

“I love watching them play,” he 
said. “They work hard. They play 
very, very tight defense. They’re 
confident. They play fantastic 
basketball.” 

The Cougars are also revel¬ 
ing in the buzz they’ve created 
around campus and throughout 
the city of Houston. Brooks said 
people rarely bothered him when 
he first arrived on campus, but 
now the junior can’t go anywhere 
without fans offering him high- 
fives or words of encouragement. 

“It’s non-stop — on Insta- 
gram, everywhere,” Brooks said. 
“You’re getting love everywhere. 
And it’s just great to be able to 
put our school back onto national 
prominence in basketball.” 

Olajuwon admitted it was dif¬ 
ficult to see the once-proud pro¬ 
gram become irrelevant in the 
years after his departure. But 
even when many wondered if the 
Cougars would ever be contend¬ 
ers again, he had faith that they’d 
regain national prominence. 

“I knew it wasn’t a question of 
if, it was just when,” he said. 


By Teresa M. Walker 

Associated Press 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. — Ehab 
Amin believes his unusual jour¬ 
ney to the NCAA Tournament 
that has taken him from his home 
in Egypt to Wisconsin, Texas 
and now Oregon has been worth 
every second. 

The guard chose basketball 
over soccer for the chance to play 
some day in the tournament. He 
is fully embracing the moment. 

“And it finally happened,” 
Amin said Wednesday. “It hap¬ 
pened my senior year.” 

Actually, Amin made his NCAA 
Tournament debut in his fifth col¬ 
lege season and has helped No. 12 
seed Oregon (25-12) reach the 
Sweet 16 in his lone year with the 
Ducks. 

Amin’s parents put him in 
every sport as a child including 
swimming, handball, volleyball, 
basketball and soccer. He stuck 
with basketball, playing with 
clubs and three years with the 
Egyptian National Team. Amin 
was named the best shooter under 
16 in Africa in 2011 when he also 
was MVP of the under-16 African 
championship in 2011 and again 
in 2012 for under-16. 

With long-distance interest 
from Texas A&M-Corpus Christi, 
Amin decided it was time to see if 
he could be better and headed to 
the United States. 

First, he arrived in Wiscon¬ 
sin to spend his senior year of 
high school at St. John’s Military 
Academy to work on his grades 
and prepare for college. An in¬ 
jury kept him from playing that 
season. Living in Delafield — be¬ 
tween Madison and Milwaukee 
— in a frigid winter with no other 
Egyptians and a heavy accent 
didn’t ease any of Amin’s culture 
shock. 

His parents had a simple mes¬ 
sage for him: stick it out. 

“I mean, it was all for basket¬ 
ball, and I knew that was why I 
was here,” Amin said. 

He transferred to Oregon after 
graduating from Texas A&M-Cor- 
pus Christi and went from starter 
over the first seven games to pro- 


Did you know 


Egyptian 

basketball ' 

player Ehab \ 

Amin landed ■* 

in Eugene, 

Ore., after stops in 
Delafield, Wis., and 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 

viding energy off the bench. 

Amin played a pivotal role in 
the Ducks’ 73-54 win over UC 
Irvine to advance to Thursday 
night’s South Region semifinal 
against top-seeded Virginia (31- 
3) in Louisville. He scored 12 
points by knocking down all four 
of his three-pointers, grabbed six 
rebounds, handed out two assists 
and made three steals in provid¬ 
ing a big boost. 

“We were really struggling 
against California-Irvine, and 
he came in and hit a big shot,” 
Oregon coach Dana Altman said. 
“But defensively (he) really got us 
going again. So his energy off the 
bench, defensively has been real¬ 
ly good. He’s been real active on 
the boards. But he’s really a good 
leader defensively and he’s been 
making some big shots for us.” 

Amin said his parents don’t 
really know the game of basket¬ 
ball, but want what’s best for him. 
Every time he plays, they are 
watching back home in Egypt no 
matter the time difference. 

“They watch every single 
game,” Amin said. “They wake 
up 30 minutes, an hour before 
the game to get everything ready. 
Watch it and they give me my 
pregame call before the game 
and after the game. So I really 
am grateful for my family and 
my support system, including my 
mom and her brothers and dad.” 

Amin hopes he and the Ducks 
can give them a reason to keep 
watching a little while longer. 



Jeff Chiu/AP 


Oregon guard Ehab Amin chose basketball over soccer for a chance 
to play in the NCAA Tournament. The 12-seeded Ducks face No. 1 
seed Virginia in the semifinals of the South Region. 
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On AFN 



West Regional 
Michigan (30-6) 
vs. Texas Tech (28-6) 

AFN-Sports 
2:30 a.m. Friday CET 
10:30 a.m. Friday JKT 


no 


South Regional 
Virginia (31-3) 
vs. Oregon (25-12) 

AFN-Sports2 
2:45 a.m. Friday CET 
10:45 a.m. Friday JKT 



East Regional 
Michigan State (30-6) 
vs. LSU (28-6) 

AFN-Sports 
Midnight Friday CET 
8 a.m. Saturday JKT 



Midwest Regional 
North Carolina (29-6) 
vs. Auburn (28-9) 

AFN-Sports2 
12:15 a.m. Saturday CET 
8:15 a.m. Saturday JKT 



State of play 


Rivals Michigan, Michigan State carried 
to Sweet 16 on their defensive strength 


By Noah Trister 

Associated Press 



Kiichiro Sato/AP 


Michigan’s Ignas Brazdeikis (13) looks to pass the ball against 
Michigan State’s Xavier Tillman, left, and Kenny Goins during the 
Big Ten Conference tournament championship game March 17. 


EAST LANSING, Mich. — Put 
aside all that talk of a rivalry for 
a second. Right now, Michigan 
State and Michigan actually have 
a lot in common. 

Both teams are in the Sweet 16 
because of their defenses. 

The Spartans and Wolverines 
played in back-to-back games 
Saturday in Des Moines, Iowa. 
Michigan beat Florida 64-49, 
then Michigan State handled 
Minnesota 70-50. The Wolverines 
allowed 21 points in the second 
half of their game, then the Spar¬ 
tans allowed 19 in the first half of 
theirs. 

Two more wins for each, and 
Michigan State and Michigan 
would meet in a Final Four match¬ 
up that would have an entire state 
on edge. Both will be tested plen¬ 
ty before then, but if they defend 
as they did last weekend, they can 
play with anyone. 

“I just think we’ve been real 
solid defensively,” Spartans for¬ 


ward Kenny Goins said. “It’s not 
like we’re going to go up and get 
the jam blocks that are above the 
rim, skying high for them. We get 
more of the ones when it’s right at 
the start of your shot.” 

The numbers at kenpom.com 
offer some insight into what makes 
these teams tough. Michigan is 
No. 2 in the country in adjusted 
defensive efficiency, and Michi¬ 
gan State is No. 8, but they’ve 
accomplished that in slightly 
different ways. The Wolverines 
are led by Zavier Simpson and 
Charles Matthews, two standout 
defenders on the perimeter. 

Michigan opponents are at¬ 
tempting just 29.9 percent of their 
shots from three-point range, the 
third-lowest mark in the nation, 
and they’re making only 29 per¬ 
cent of them. Florida went a re¬ 
spectable 9-for-26 beyond the arc, 
but the Gators made only three 
threes in the second half. 

“We wanted to shut off their 
water,” Matthews said. “They 
were getting open looks and our 
coaching staff did a great job of 


recognizing that and we just fol¬ 
lowed the game plan.” 

These past couple of seasons 
have been quite a transformation 
for a Michigan program that was 
previously known more for the 
offensive wizardry of coach John 
Beilein. 

Assistant coach Luke Yaklich 
has received much of the credit 
for the team’s stingy defense, and 
the players have bought in. Mich¬ 
igan went all the way to the na¬ 
tional title game last year before 
losing to Villanova. 

“I think our 33 wins last year 
was the sales job,” Beilein said. 
“They saw it firsthand ... a team 
could beat really good teams last 
year, really good teams, with 
defense.” 

Michigan (30-6) has a rim 
protector in 7-foot-l Jon Teske, 
but shot blocking is more of a 
strength for Michigan State than 
Michigan. 

The Spartans (30-6) haven’t 
been good at all at forcing turn¬ 
overs, but they’re 18th in the 
country in block percentage and 
third in two-point defense — op¬ 
ponents are shooting 41.4 percent 
inside the arc. Last season, Mich¬ 
igan State led in those two catego¬ 
ries, but the Spartans lost 6-foot-7 
Miles Bridges and 6-foot-ll Jaren 


Jackson Jr. to the NBA. 

Jackson led the team with 106 
blocks last season, more than 
twice as many as any teammate, 
but Michigan State still has plenty 
of guys who can protect the paint. 
Xavier Tillman has 60 blocks, 
Goins has 49 and Nick Ward 39. 

“We led the conference in 
blocked shots, and I keep say¬ 
ing, who’s doing it? Jaren coming 
back as a ghost or what? It’s been 
strange,” coach Tom Izzo said. 
“So that was a stat that blew me 
away that was a really important 
stat last year, and I didn’t think it 
would be one this year.” 

Michigan State takes on LSU 
(28-6) on Friday night in the 
regional semifinals, and Michi¬ 
gan plays Texas Tech (28-6) the 
previous night. They’ll be on dif¬ 
ferent sides of the country now 
— and let’s be honest: Many fans 
of the Spartans and Wolverines 
will probably be rooting against 
each other. 

But there’s a healthy respect 
between these programs, and last 
weekend, they achieved success 
with similar performances. 

“We only scored 64 points,” 
Beilein said. “These guys hold¬ 
ing them to 49 points is incred¬ 
ible, and that’s how we won the 
game.” 



Paul Sancya/AP 


Michigan guard Zavier Simpson, left, defends Penn State guard 
Rasir Bolton in January. Michigan State and Michigan reached 
the Sweet 16 on the strength of their defenses, but have slightly 
different ways of shutting down opponents. 


East Regional 
Duke (31-5) vs. 
Virginia Tech (26-8) 

AFN-Sports 

2:30 a.m. Saturday CET 
10:30 a.m. Saturday JKT 



Midwest Regional 
Kentucky (29-6) 
vs. Houston (33-3) 

AFN-Sports2 
2:45 a.m. Saturday CET 
10:45 a.m. Saturday JKT 


Scoreboard 


FIRST FOUR 

Fairleigh Dickinson 82, Prairie View 
A&M 76 

Belmont 81, Temple 70 
North Dakota State 78, N.C. Central 74 
Arizona State 74, St. John’s 65 
EAST REGIONAL 
First Round 
LSU 79, Yale 74 
Maryland 79, Belmont 77 
Minnesota 86, Louisville 76 
Michigan State 76, Bradley 65 
Duke 85, North Dakota State 62 
UCF 73, VCU 58 

Liberty 80, Mississippi State 76 
Virginia Tech 66, Saint Louis 52 
Second Round 
LSU 69, Maryland 67 
Michigan State 70, Minnesota 50 
Duke 77, UCF 76 
Virginia Tech 67, Liberty 58 
Regional Semifinals 
At Washington 
Friday, March 29 

Duke (31-5) vs. Virginia Tech (26-8) 
Michigan State (30-6) vs. LSU (28-6) 


Regional Championship 
Sunday, March 31 
Semifinal winners 

SOUTH REGIONAL 
First Round 

Villanova 61, Saint Mary’s 57 
Purdue 61, Old Dominion 48 
Oklahoma 95, Mississippi 72 
Virginia 71, Gardner-Webb 56 
Iowa 79, Cincinnati 72 
Tennessee 77, Colgate 70 
UC Irvine 70, Kansas State 64 
Oregon 72, Wisconsin 54 
Second Round 
Purdue 87, Villanova 61 
Virginia 63, Oklahoma 51 
Tennessee 83, Iowa 77 
Oregon 73, UC Irvine 54 

Regional Semifinals 
At Louisville, Ky. 
Thursday, March 28 
Virginia (31-3) vs. Oregon (25-12) 
Tennessee (31-5) vs. Purdue (25-9) 
Regional Championship 
Saturday, March 30 
Semifinal winners 


MIDWEST REGIONAL 
First Round 

Kentucky 79, Abilene Christian 44 
Wofford 84, Seton Hall 68 
Auburn 78, New Mexico State 77 
Kansas 87, Northeastern 53 
Washington 78, Utah State 61 
North Carolina 88, Iona 73 
Houston 84, Georgia State 55 
Ohio State 62, Iowa State 59 
Second Round 
Kentucky 62, Wofford 56 
Auburn 89, Kansas 75 
North Carolina 81, Washington 59 
Houston 74, Ohio State 59 
Regional Semifinals 
At Kansas City, Mo. 

Friday, March 29 

North Carolina (29-6) vs. Auburn (28-9) 
Kentucky (29-6) vs. Houston (33-3) 

Regional Championship 
Sunday, March 31 
Semifinal winners 

WEST REGIONAL 
First Round 

Florida State 76, Vermont 69 
Murray State 83, Marquette 64 
Florida 70, Nevada 61 


Michigan 74, Montana 55 
Gonzaga87, Fairleigh Dickinson 49 
Baylor 78, Syracuse 69 
Texas Tech 72, Northern Kentucky 57 
Buffalo 91, Arizona State 74 
Second Round 

Florida State 90, Murray State 62 
Michigan 64, Florida 49 
Gonzaga 83, Baylor 71 
Texas Tech 78, Buffalo 58 

Regional Semifinals 
At Anaheim, Calif. 

Thursday, March 28 
Gonzaga (32-3) vs. Florida State (29-7) 
Michigan (30-6) vs. Texas Tech (28-6) 
Regional Championship 
Saturday, March 30 
Semifinal winners 

FINAL FOUR 
At Minneapolis 
National Semifinals 
Saturday, April 6 
East vs. West 
South vs. Midwest 

National Championship 
Monday, April 8 
Semifinal winners 
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Comfort zone 

Playoff-bound Lightning can 
focus on wins record » Page 57 


MLB 



Kansas City Royals starting pitcher Jakob Junis 
celebrates his 6-2 win over the Detroit Tigers on 
Aug. 28. Junis’ complete game was one of only 42 
last season — the lowest total in the sport’s history. 

John Sleezer/TNS; 
Photo illustration by Sean VENABLEs/Stars and Stripes 


Reddish is Duke's go-to option in the clutch » Page 61 
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